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I must say that I quite share the opinion of my brother Saxons as to the 
practical inconvenience of perpetuating the speaking of Welsh. It may 
cause a moment's distress to one's imagination when one hears that 
the last Cornish peasant who spoke the old tongue of Cornwall is 
dead; but, no doubt, Cornwall is the better for adopting English, for 
becoming more thoroughly one with the rest of the country. The 
fusion of all the inhabitants of these islands onto one homogenous, 
English-speaking whole, the breaking down of barriers between us, 
the swallowing up of separate provincial nationalities, is a consumma- 
tion to which the natural cause of things irresistibly tends; it is a neces- 
sity of what is called modern civilization, and modern civilization is a 
real, legitimate force; the change must come, and its accomplishment is 
a mere affair of time. The sooner the Welsh language disappears as an 
instrument of the practical, political, social life of Wales, the better; the 
better for England, the better for Wales itself. (Arnold, 1867 quoted in 
Leerssen, 2006) 


Welsh has survived, and despite similar attitudes towards them, so have 
Gaelic in Scotland and Sorbian in Lusatia. But how long will they struggle 
on? What is the impact of globalisation and modernisation — however 
these concepts are defined — on the continuation of linguistic and 
ethnic diversity, in Europe, and in general? Are autochthonous minorities' 
and indigenous peoples' languages disappearing/being killed off to the 
extent that many estimates predict (see e.g. UNESCO Ad Hoc Expert 
Group on Endangered Languages, 2003)? Does the disappearance of 
languages mean that the ethnic groups/peoples speaking these languages 
are also going to disappear with the languages? Is it possible to maintain 
ethnicity without a/the corresponding language, i.e. to what extent are 
linguistic continuity and language competence and use at individual 
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levels prerequisites for the ethno-cultural survival of ethnic minorities? 
What is the link between ethnic identity and language? These are issues 
that are debated at various levels, from the most abstract to the everyday 
practical concerns, in the whole world today. 

Simplified, some researchers see languages as essential for ethnic iden- 
tities, as possible and often likely core values of people's ethnic identities. 
Without them, an ethnic group or a people can in most cases not continue 
to exist as a group, more than a couple of generations. These views have 
developed a lot further from the old and now obsolete Herderian thesis of 
an inherent causal link between nationhood, language and culture. The 
strong ethnolinguistic revival and revitalisation movements among indi- 
genous peoples, autochthonous minorities and even immigrated min- 
orities globally bear witness to the importance of language for most of 
these groups. 

Others see languages as “at most a contingent factor of one's identity. In 
other words, language does not define us, and may not be an important 
feature, or indeed even a necessary one, in the construction of our identi- 
ties, whether at the individual or collective level (May, 2005: 327). The con- 
sequence of such a constructivist view is obvious — if language use were 
merely a surface feature of ethnic identity, adopting another language 
would only affect the language use aspect of our ethnic identity, not the 
identity itself. Thus the loss of a particular language is not the “end of 
the world' for a particular ethnic identity — the latter simply adapts to 
the new language. In this view, “there is no need to worry about preser- 
ving ethnic identity, so long as the only change being made is in what 
language we use” (Eastman, 1984: 275). 

There are many opinions in this field, often based on less than solid 
empirical evidence or small case studies. Not all of those who are most 
vocal in the debates, especially on the constructivist side, seem to have 
enough contact with the minorities whose identities they are pronouncing 
on, whereas many proponents of the paradigm which sees languages as 
often important for identities are working closely with indigenous 
peoples/minorities and/or are often representatives of the peoples/ 
groups involved. There are few studies based on both a really thorough 
theoretical knowledge of the paradigms combined with solid comparative 
research of and with minorities. 

Focusing on the Gaelic community in Scotland and the Sorbs/Wends 
of Lusatia, Konstanze Glaser's book deals with basic assumptions, 
common rationales and practical implications of linguistic nationalisms 
and minority language revitalisation strategies in Europe. It combines 
a review of relevant scholarship with an analysis of current discourses 
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about bilingualism, cultural difference and ethnic belonging within the 
Gaelic and Sorbian communities and demonstrates the extent to which 
essentialising and more dynamic perspectives on ethnocultural continu- 
ity have at once reflected and contributed to changing sociolinguistic 
realities. While the impact of modernisation and globalisation on the 
experience of language(s) and culture(s) can hardly be underestimated, 
many concepts and beliefs that underpin the widely supported ideal 
of ethnocultural diversity at the grassroots level are confirmed to 
reflect individual circumstances and activists' agendas, rather than 
cutting-edge theories and official definitions. Substantiating her argu- 
ments with findings from 100 elite interviews, a questionnaire survey 
and contributions by Gaelic and Sorbian speakers in print, radio and 
television programmes, the author argues that language planners 
cannot afford to ignore the challenges of competing metaphysical and 
rhetorical paradigms if they want official legislation, supportive rhetoric 
and practical interventions to be effective. 

Annika Pasanen, a Finn with good knowledge of several Saami 
languages, finishing her PhD about the revitalisation of Inari Saami 
while her son Sammeli attends an Inari Saami-medium language nest, 
asks how such strong 'reversing language shift has been possible in a 
community of 350 speakers? As far as I can see, one answer is the toler- 
ance of the society. If the society were to delimit strictly who is a “real” 
Inari Saami, who is a proper speaker, who has a right to represent the 
society and to work in it, at the end there would be very few people 
left' (Pasanen, 2006). Hybrid, permeable borders and acceptance of new 
speakers with no previous contact with the reviving languages but a 
strong interest in their survival seem to unite many revitalising language 
communities, including Inari Saami, Scottish Gaels and Lusatian Sorbs. 
The intricate combination by all of them of aspects of both paradigms 
show the need for theoretical rethinking. And this solid rethinking is a 
hallmark of this ground-breaking book. 
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General Abbreviations 


APJ 
Art. 
CCG 
cf. 
col. 
ed. 
GG 


Aberdeen Press and Journal 

Artikel (article) 

Comataidh Craolaidh Gàidhlig (Gaelic Broadcasting Committee) 
confer (compare) 

column 

edited by 

Grundgesetz fùr die Bundesrepublik Deutschland (Germany's 
constitution) 

Gaelic-medium education 

Iomairt Cholm Cille (Columba Initiative) 

Lower Sorbian 

Member of Parliament (UK) 

Member of the Scottish Parliament 

Nowy Casnik 

pages 

West Highland Free Press 

Sorbische Kulturinformation (Sorbian Cultural Information 
Service) 

Seirbheis nam Meadhanan Gaidhlig (Gaelic Media Service) 
Scottish Television 

translated by 

Upper Sorbian 


Coding of Informants 

References to informants appear in square brackets. Codes refer to the 
parts of Scotland and Lusatia where the informant was interviewed or the 
questionnaire was distributed. 


ARG 
CB 


Argyll 
Central Belt (Central Scotland) 
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G Gaelic questionnaire survey respondent 
ML Mittlere Lausitz (Central Lusatia) 

HL Highlands 

NL Niederlausitz (Lower Lusatia) 

S Sorbian questionnaire survey respondent 
OL Oberlausitz (Upper Lusatia) 

WI Western Isles 

Translations 


To make the text more manageable, statements from interviewees are 
usually provided in English only. Translations of printed Gaelic, 
Sorbian and German text into English are my own if they appear in 
round brackets. If a translation appears without brackets underneath 
the Gaelic/German/Sorbian quote or is explicitely marked as someone 
else's translation (e.g. identified as 'subtitles') it has been taken from the 
same source as the original version. 


Chapter 1 
Introduction 


Purpose and Key Issues 


Across Europe and in many other parts of the world, a growing 
awareness of the homogenising forces of globalisation has triggered 
debates about the value of cultural continuity. Linguistic and cultural 
assimilation of minority groups, rising social and geographic mobility 
and participation in global communication networks may have diversi- 
fied ethnic collectivities in occupational, linguistic, religious, genetic and 
other terms and blurred their external boundaries, but there is little 
doubt that ethnocultural belonging has for many people remained a cor- 
nerstone of their social cosmology. Internationally accessible mass 
media and the continuing transfer of sovereignty from the state level 
to transnational or global bodies, on the one hand, and sub-state auth- 
orities, on the other, have actually been found to enhance ethnocultural 
awareness and regional identities (Lindner, 1994; Moser, 2000; Smith, 
1992). Tt is quite obvious, though, that current commitments to cultural 
diversity cannot be sufficiently explained within the ideological para- 
digm that underpins the modern Western nation-state and much min- 
ority rights legislation. 

This book is an attempt to explore the logic and texture of contemporary 
ethnocultural minority agendas in Europe and to analyse pro-diversity 
arguments and expressions of “cultural anxiety” (Grillo, 2003) in relation to 
Europe's authochthonous minority languages. Minoritised cultural heri- 
tages are exceptionally rewarding case studies for these purposes because 
minorities have longer histories of coping with assimilation pressures and 
experiences of hybridisation than hegemonic groups, and their socio- 
economic dependence on majority populations and transnational benefac- 
tor organisations makes the generation of a separate identity both a 
purpose and condition of cultural survival. Unable or unwilling to identify 
exclusively with their state's dominant and often definitive culture, min- 
orities tend to see their heritage and political status as insufficiently realised 
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nationalist projects and maintain their identity with reference to the rights 
legislation and state obligations that have resulted from the European 
Union's commitment to cultural pluralism at state and sub-state levels. 
Relevant clauses in fundamental agreements (EU, 1992, 2000, 2004), the 
philosophy behind its regional policy and the increasing perception of the 
European Parliament as a parliament of the people(s), rather than 
the states, of Europe can be said to represent a major step towards a situation 
where cultural and linguistic diversity in Europe will no longer be primarily 
imagined along 19th century nation-state lines. In some parts of Europe, sus- 
tained grassroots pressure for continued ethnocultural diversity has 
resulted in new states or highly autonomous regions, and as the cultural 
renaissance of Catalunya has demonstrated (Gore & MacInnes, 2000; 
Guibernau, 1997), attempts to strengthen marginalised and oppressed cul- 
tural heritages do not necessarily amount to a parochial, romanticist recla- 
mation of “ancient' values and practices. 

Most politically active ethnocultural groups in Europe lay claim to a 
distinct language. The extent to which such languages are known and 
used by those who identify with them varies considerably, but where a 
specific linguistic heritage can be revitalised it is almost certain to 
feature prominently in struggles for greater cultural autonomy. The 
Gaels of Scotland and the Sorbs (Wends)' of Lusatia are autochthonous 
minorities whose ancestral languages have for several decades been 
claimed to be on the brink of irreversible decline. Codified, officially 
recognised and to varying extents supported by churches and within 
state education, Gaelic and Sorbian are relics and reminders of an exten- 
sive presence of Celtic and Slavic cultures in what conquest and migration 
have turned into Anglicised and Germanised parts of Europe. In both 
cases, ethnic boundaries have for many centuries coincided with linguis- 
tic ones, and there is still a tendency amongst state officials and campaign- 
ers to conflate the two. On the ground, though, perceptions of who is a 
Gael or a Sorb (Wend) have been blurred and diversified. Both groups 
have a presence at almost every social level and across the political spec- 
trum, in a wide variety of trades and professions and in urban as well as 
rural contexts. Many features that distinguished Gaels and Sorbs when 
they became explicitly defined against the respective majority population 
have been jettisoned or weakened, including the routine use of their tra- 
ditional (autochthonous) languages. In large sections of the historically 
Gaelic- and Sorbian-speaking regions the sound of the marginalised 
language has effectively vanished, and for the last few decades more 
native speakers have died than children been raised through the 
medium of Gaelic or Sorbian. In both cases the total number of speakers 
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lies well under 100,000. Fewer than half of today's Gaelic and Sorbian 
speakers display high levels of literacy in the ancestral medium, and 
there are justified fears that regular use of Gaelic and Sorbian might 
soon become confined to education, and the work environments and 
private lives of elites, Gaelic- and Sorbian-related pastimes and festive 
occasions. Parallels also exist with regard to economic trends in the 
Gaelic and Sorbian heartlands, migration patterns and language prestige 
(Nelde et al., 1996: 37-38 and Tables 1 and 3). 

Both communities experienced the 1990s as a period of major political 
change. Scotland saw the return of a Scottish Parliament, which 
responded to years of grassroots pressure for Gaelic language legislation 
by passing the Gaelic Language (Scotland) Act 2005, while the population of 
eastern Germany abandoned GDR-style socialism for a capitalist liberal 
democracy within a united Germany, where basic rights to, and continued 
support of, Sorbian language use and Sorbian culture are now enshrined 
in the constitutions and Sorbian Acts of Saxony and Brandenburg, as well 
as legislation at the federal and local levels. Reinforced and surpassed by 
obligations arising from the Council of Europe's European Charter for 
Regional or Minority Languages (CoE, 1992; ratified by Germany and the 
UK in 1998 and 2001, respectively), these developments triggered 
debates about the value of minority languages to their speakers and 
wider society that have never been subjected to a comprehensive analysis. 
There is even a shortage of micro-studies addressing the ways in which 
the Gaelic and Sorbian languages are currently being incorporated into 
concepts of Gaelic and Sorbian culture(s) and identity. The most recent 
major publication for Gaelic in this respect is Macdonald (1997), which 
draws on fieldwork on the Isle of Skye during the 1980s, while the most 
recent monograph for Sorbian is Norberg (1996), which relates to rural 
Lower Lusatia. A particularly interesting outcome of recent normalisation 
efforts is the fact that Gaelic and Sorbian are not only appreciated in areas 
where they still function as community languages but receive consider- 
able active support from members of the urban-based middle classes. 
As will be illustrated in Chapters 7 and 8, the continuing decline of 
many unselfconsciously transmitted cultural patterns in the strongholds 
of Gaelic and Sorbian is accompanied by a widespread adoption and 
adaptation of Gaelic and Sorbian 'traditions' by individuals who have 
no recent personal connection to those communities. The latter develop- 
ment seems to be induced by a desire of mainstream Scots or Lusatians 
to rediscover, or grow, meaningful local 'roots' and to take a stance 
against consumerist materialism and globalised mass entertainment, as 
well as elite-led efforts to raise the profile of threatened cultural practices 
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at a regional and/or national level. In the 21st century, the survival of min- 
oritised languages continues to be defended by a patriotic few as a matter 
of social justice or moral obligation towards one's ancestors, but it is also 
deemed desirable by citizens of various backgrounds as a contribution to 
cultural diversity, a source of pride, creativity and individual fulfilment, 
and even as a motor of economic success. 

The present volume explores how these trends have affected under- 
standings of culture and cultural difference in the context of Gaelic and 
Sorbian and how they are reflected in discourses about identity. In other 
words, it covers key aspects of two of Europe's least explored 1inguistic 
cultures', which Harold Schiffman (1996: 5) defined as sets of “behaviours, 
assumptions, cultural forms, prejudices, folk belief systems, attitudes, 
stereotypes, ways of thinking about language, and religio-historical cir- 
cumstances associated with a particular language/. The main concern of 
this study is an overview and evaluation of the assumptions, motives 
and rationales that have informed recent revitalisation efforts. What do 
campaigners mean if they claim that Gaelic/Sorbian is a key component 
of their region's historic identity and that a complete decline of the language 
would spell the end of Gaelic/Sorbian culture? In the second instance, this 
book discusses the effects that language revitalisation measures against the 
background of continuing cultural assimilation have had on inherited 
notions of Gaelic/Sorbian culture and the Gaelic/Sorbian community. 
How do the Gaelic and Sorbian elites respond to hybridisation and 
modernisation-related changes? What kind of social boundaries are being 
produced by differences of language use and speaker backgrounds? Who 
is entitled to speak on behalf of the Gaelic community, and why? 


Outline of Content 


Following this introduction, two chapters locate the work within his- 
toric and current theoretical debates on language and ethnocultural 
nationalism. Chapter 2 offers a brief discussion of the paradigms that 
have allowed speakers of Gaelic and Sorbian to identify themselves as 
members of ethnocultural minorities and points to the ways in which 
such identities are affected by the European integration process, globali- 
sation, and the promotion of cultural diversity as a universal “good'. 
Chapter 3 looks at the origins and epistemological foundation of 
modern linguistic nationalism and at critical investigations of its meta- 
physical and philosophical premises during the 20th century. Particular 
attention is given to debates about linguistic relativity and cognitive impli- 
cations of bilinguality (as defined in Hamers & Blanc, 1989: 14-15), 
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elements of which are regularly drawn upon by minority language activists 
across Europe. It also comments on current assumptions about language 
change and language shift. 

Chapters 4 and 5 consider the historic background of present-day dis- 
courses on languages and identities within the Gaelic and Sorbian com- 
munities. Summaries of trends and events that resulted in the dramatic 
decline of Gaelic and Sorbian with regard to speaker numbers, domains 
and proficiency levels are followed by a description of the circumstances 
and ideological frameworks that encouraged the Gaelic and Sorbian 
speech communities to think of themselves as distinct ethnocultural enti- 
ties. The main focus is on periods during which the respective language 
tradition featured strongly as a boundary marker and on the question 
why Gaelic and Sorbian have remained a key dimension of Gaelic and 
Sorbian identities despite accelerating linguistic assimilation. Building 
on historical evidence and ideological paradigms presented in earlier 
parts of the book, Chapter 6 provides a targeted account of what could 
be described as 'folk linguistics'. It will be argued that fragments of the 
linguacentric theories of culture and ethnicity that dominated 19th 
century nationalism manifest themselves, mutatis mutandis, in the dis- 
courses of today's Gaelic and Sorbian activists, even though the arrival 
of universal bilinguality and assimilation-related changes to the language 
corpus have made the applicability of such theories extremely limited. 
Chapter 7 deals with essentialist (and alternative) approaches to ethnocul- 
tural difference at a more general level. It engages with the claim that a 
complete loss of Gaelic and Sorbian as living languages would seal the 
fate of Gaelic and Sorbian culture. Focusing on the continuity theme of 
ethnocultural discourses, it asks what kind of heritages the Gaelic and 
the Sorbian communities seek to preserve and how important a role 
language is accorded within them. It will be shown that hybrid life-styles 
have not only triggered demands for more “authenticity” or 'purity' as far 
as traditional sources of Gaelic and Sorbian identities are concerned, but 
also encourage certain members of the Gaelic and Sorbian elites to tap 
their ethnocultural heritage in the context of larger political projects. 
Chapter 8 considers the importance of language to Gaelic and Sorbian 
identities with regard to group membership, which is why the focus 
will be on definitions of “the Other' and on divisive effects of internal 
language variation (dialects, sociolects, levels of proficiency, acquisition 
histories). Evidence of a considerable gap between the position allocated 
to the ancestral language in “grand narratives' on the one hand, and the 
limited role Gaelic and Sorbian play in everyday community life on the 
other, is combined with a more general discussion of intra-communal 
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fault lines across generations, locations, occupations and other par- 
ameters. Chapter 9 recapitulates the most significant findings, summar- 
ises ensuing arguments for and against the thesis that the maintenance 
of the traditional language is crucial to the future of Gaelic and Sorbian 
cultures, and comments on implications of linguistic revitalisation 
efforts for the social complexion and cultural prospects of the respective 
communities. It argues that many of the dilemmas and conflicts experi- 
enced by Gaelic and Sorbian activists in relation to language planning 
and a wider cultural “revival” are rooted in a fundamental contradiction 
between a modernist embrace of pluralist liberal agendas in relation to 
other groups and a desire to contain centrifugal forces within their own 
communities for the sake of politically expedient 'unity' and 'authen- 
ticity'. It stresses that the ancestral language is not only promoted as a pre- 
requisite of the latter, but has become a battleground for modernisers and 
essentialisers in its own right and an increasingly independent source of 
sub-cultural, as well as ethnic and geographic, identities. In conclusion, it 
will be argued that the importance of Gaelic and Sorbian language use to 
other aspects of 'Gaelic' and “Sorbian' culture depends on whether 
decision-makers try to preserve Gaelic or Sorbian culture as clearly deli- 
neated sets of traditional practices or merely wish to ensure that some 
kind of 'Gaelic' and 'Sorbian' will still be spoken several generations 
down the line, and that the promotion of Gaelic and Sorbian language 
use as an end in itself transforms the constitutive role these languages 
have played for the Gaelic and Sorbian community from a historic contin- 
gency into a self-fulfilling prophecy. 


Research Methodology and Ethical Considerations 


Languages, cultures and collective identities cannot be accessed coher- 
ently outside the structures, experiences and discourses that evoke them 
in our imagination. Historically rooted, situationally contingent and funda- 
mentally negotiable, they cannot be observed and represented in their 
totality. Numerous studies into group identities and cultural heritages 
have confirmed that different individuals are involved in the definition of 
boundaries in different ways and can arrive at very different conclusions. 
Individual ethnic belonging tends to vary across time and space and is 
closely connected to other social identities. Insider perceptions of a particu- 
lar language, “culture' or '“tradition' are often at variance with external 
ascriptions, and the criteria by which an incomer is granted or refused 
group membership in a given locality may have nothing to do with the 
grand narratives of the ethnocultural groups concerned (cf. Chapter 2). 
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The focus of this study is the discursive reproduction of linguistic and 
ethnocultural boundaries that give rise to /Gaelic' and 'Sorbian' identities. 
While my outlines of the emergence and historic transformation of the 
“Gaelic' and the “Sorbian' community are overwhelmingly based on sec- 
ondary sources, the data corpus for the main, empirical part of this 
study consists of relevant statements by contemporary members of the 
Gaelic and the Sorbian elites. Some of these originated in academic con- 
texts and journalistic work, radio and television programmes, artistic pro- 
ductions and on-line debates, while others were systematically obtained 
during interviews, consultations of experts, small-scale questionnaire 
surveys or periods of participant and non-participant observation in 
Scotland and Lusatia. The primary reason for my favouring elite dis- 
courses over multidimensional micro-studies is the role of elites as 
opinion leaders and decision-makers. It tends to be intellectuals and pol- 
itical activists who control grand narratives and debate behavioural 
guidelines that reify “Gaelic” and “Sorbian' values. It is elites who bring 
about the kind of (apparent) unity and homogeneity on which their com- 
munities depend for recognition and support by states and international 
organisations. Indeed, the very “survival' of the Gaelic and Sorbian 
communities depends on individuals who invest time and effort into 
becoming heritage experts, know and identify with the community as a 
whole and build up professional skills and networks that enable them 
to defend “Gaelic' and “Sorbian' interests (cf. Toivanen, 2001: 139-40). 

The total number of interviews conducted for this project was 104. Of 
these, 53 were Gaelic-related and 51 Sorbian-related, and almost all of 
them took place in 1997 and 1998. My interviewees belonged to one or 
several of the following categories: 


e members of Gaelic/Sorbian societies, associations and/or pressure 
groups journalists, academics and artists with expertise in Gaelic/ 
Sorbian matters. 

e teachers of Gaelic/Sorbian (including retired teachers); 

e other members of staff at schools with Gaelic/Sorbian-medium 
classes; 

e staff of Gaelic/Sorbian medium (or bilingual) nurseries; 

e parents of children acquiring Gaelic/Sorbian at schools and 
nurseries; 

e students of Gaelic/Sorbian language and/or culture; 


Some informants were already personally known to me from partici- 
pant and non-participant observation (see below), some had been intro- 
duced to me by such acquaintances, others had responded to letters 
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I sent out on account of to their prominent role in the Gaelic/Sorbian com- 
munity and/or following up recommendations. Interviews were con- 
ducted wherever informants claimed to feel comfortable and it was 
possible to meet at a suitable times: mostly at their place of work or in 
their home, in a small number of cases on 'neutral ground' such as 
cafes and festival venues. Geographically, the interview component of 
my data collection covered the following locations: Glasgow, Inverness, 
Oban, Isle of Tiree, Isle of Mull and Isle of Lewis for Gaelic, and Schleife, 
Cottbus, rural Lower Lusatia, Bautzen and rural Upper Lusatia for 
Sorbian. The amount of time devoted to each location varied greatly, 
but substantially more weeks were spent in areas outside the Gaelic 
and Sorbian 'heartlands' than within them, because most of the existing 
sociolinguistic and ethnological literature on Gaelic and Sorbian had 
focused on 'heartland' locations, and the purpose of my enquiry necessi- 
tated a balanced representation of different rural and urban contexts. 

All interviews were semi-structured. Participants were asked to 
provide information and/or opinions on the following issues: 


e their personal background in relation to Gaelic/Sorbian (contact with 
and knowledge of the language in childhood and youth, perception 
of their own bilinguality, positive and negative experiences); 

e benefits and risks of bilinguality, and the relationship of language to 
thought and culture; 

e ways in which Gaelic/Sorbian had been promoted in recent years 
and the impact of the Gaelic/Sorbian media on the state of the 
language; 

e the importance of Gaelic/Sorbian to Scotland/Lusatia as a whole 
and the prospect of Gaelic/Sorbian becoming a commodity of 
regional or national significance; 

e the extent to which Gaelic/Sorbian is likely to be mainained by 
future generations; evidence for a genuine revitalisation of the 
Gaelic/Sorbian language and culture; suggestions of areas in 
which official support should be concentrated in future; 

e claims about falling ability levels amongst native speakers; the 
impact of adult learners on the quality and image of Gaelic/ 
Sorbian; status and corpus development; 

e the impact of urban(ised) users of Gaelic/Sorbian and of campaign- 
ers from non-traditional backgrounds on the cohesion of the Gaelic/ 
Sorbian community; the impact of incomers (in the Gaelic/Sorbian 
heartlands); opinions on the way the Gaelic/Sorbian community is 
represented and served by official organisations and grassroots- 
level pressure groups. 
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Most interviews were expanded in response to individual interests and 
expertise and lasted between approximately 30 and 60 minutes. My infor- 
mants knew from my initial contact with them that any statements by 
themselves would be presented as anonymously as possible. I also 
made sure that people knew how to contact me after the interview in 
case they wanted to change or add anything to their original replies. 

Another major tactical decision to have affected the outcome of my 
interviews in some way or other is linked to my own familiarity with 
Gaelic and Sorbian at the time. While my active knowledge of the two 
languages was sufficiently advanced to exchange pleasantries and 
certain types of small talk, I felt unable to conduct an entire interview 
in Gaelic or Sorbian. The absence of the minority-language option can 
be argued to violate a basic principle of modern anthropology, but 
using the majority language for the 'serious' part of these encounters 
can be assumed to have minimised the risk of misunderstandings. As 
none of my contacts declined to participate in an interview for language 
choice reasons and only a tiny number of my informants considered their 
command of Gaelic/Sorbian skills equal (or superior) to their command of 
English/German, requesting people to express themselves in a language 
we had in common seemed preferable to interviewing them in the 
company of an interpreter. I trusted my informants to be their best own 
translators, as it were, and am quite confident that the amount of infor- 
mation that got lost as a result is negligible. 

Throughout my fieldwork, I presented myself as a learner and sym- 
pathiser of Gaelic and Sorbian and was also very open about my back- 
ground knowledge of Gaelic- and Sorbian-related affairs. In the case of 
Gaelic, the latter was based on information I had accumulated since 
1990 as a consumer of the Scottish and UK media, and, since 1995, as a 
participant in Gaelic-related social activities in Glasgow (such as language 
classes, Gaelic choir rehearsals and performances and public lectures). In 
the case of Sorbian, my insider status was confined to having spent the 
first 23 years of my life in eastern Germany (the former GDR, though 
not in Lusatia) and obtained a university degree in another Slavic 
language (Russian) at Leipzig, where I had become friends with 
students from Lusatia who had (secondary) Sorbian language skills and 
family connections. 

The recruitment of informants for the questionnaire survey was con- 
ducted in roughly the same way as the recruitment of my interviewees. 
The main difference was the extent to which I relied on primary and 
secondary schools with Gaelic/Sorbian options. Many of my written 
enquiries and questionnaire copies reached their destination with the 
help of teachers. Representing to a large degree the views of school staff 
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and parents of children enrolled for Gaelic/Sorbian (who did not necess- 
arily have substantial Gaelic/Sorbian language skills themselves or 
Gaelic/Sorbian-related occupations), the questionnaire-based survey 
covered roughly the same geographical areas as the interviews. The 
total number of partially or fully completed questionnaires received 
was 134 for Gaelic and 67 for Sorbian. The return rate was about 7096, 
which can be explained by the fact that almost all recipients had originally 
expressed an interest in contributing to the survey. Almost all participants 
chose to remain anonymous. 

In the Scottish context, participants were generally given the choice 
between an English-medium and a Gaelic-medium form. The Gaelic 
option was used by 16 individuals. It included an additional section for 
native and fluent speakers, which was completed by 15. In the Sorbian 
context, an equivalent choice was initially provided but soon abandoned 
because no-one took up the option during my first fieldwork episode, and 
given my fairly limited familiarity with Sorbian, I wanted to reduce the 
risk of misinterpreting unstructured verbal responses. For the reasons 
mentioned above in relation to interviews it can be assumed that the 
absence of a Sorbian-medium questionnaire did not deter potential infor- 
mants from taking part in the survey and that the information that was 
lost as a result is negligible in relation to the overall picture. 

Overlapping to a large extent with the interview agenda, question- 
naires were subdivided into five compartments: 


(1) the informant's geographic origin and potential ancestral link to 
Gaelic/Sorbian, his/her personal experience and knowledge of 
Gaelic/ Sorbian and potential Gaelic/Sorbian-related activities; 

(2) views on the actual and desirable status and condition of Gaelic/ 
Sorbian; 

(3) views on language in general and on bilingualism (language 
metaphysics); 

(4) the informant's ethnocultural identity and views on the semantic 
content of “Gaelic'/'Sorbian' as an ethnic label and criterion for 
group membership; 

(5) personal details (gender, age, occupation). 


The English versions of the questionnaire can be found in the Appendix. 


Throughout this project, IT have been quite aware of the fact that my 
“findings' are a product of my research agenda, power relations and 
context (cf. Clifford & Marcus, 1984). I accept that the research process 
is embedded in systems of values and interests, and that the production 
and publication of this monograph had, and will continue to have, 
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consequences for the people I represent in it, as well as my own under- 
standing of their situation. My presentation of interview extracts, and 
even the selective reproduction of printed material, must not be 
approached as an evocation of real encounters or 'authentic' Gaelic/ 
Sorbian thought and culture, but as a mixture of contemporaneous 
thoughts and agendas on the part of their authors as well as interpretative 
and editorial decisions on my part. However, I hope to have produced a 
text that will enrich ongoing debates about the future of minoritised 
authochthonous languages in Europe and about those who identify 
with them to a greater or lesser extent. I believe that my not belonging 
to either the Gaelic or Sobian community in an ancestral and cultural 
sense on the one hand, and my biographical links to both eastern 
Germany and Scotland, on the other, have worked to my advantage, 
and I hope that my decision not to include in this study discourses that 
were difficult to access (for linguistic or logistical reasons) has not 
detracted significantly from the fairness of my conclusions. 


Note 


1. Unless I deal specifically with the concept of “Wendishness' as opposed to 
“Sorbianness' (as in Chapter 8), the term “Sorb' and its derivations should 
from here on be assumed to cover all forms of Upper and Lower Sorbian 
(i.e. including varieties of Lower Sorbian that are also known as Wendisch) 
and the various identities they support. There are no direct equivalents 
in standard Upper and Lower Sorbian for the German term wendisch and its 
derivations; all references to Sorbian language, culture, etc. contain the 
element serb (cf. Chapter 5). 


Chapter 2 


Ethnocultural Minorities in Europe: 
The Political Context 


Discourses about the value and promotion of linguistic and other 
minority cultures in democratic societies tend to involve references to 
very complex and contentious concepts. To explain the production and 
reproduction of ethnocultural identities and cultural diversity, academics 
and political leaders have drawn not just on anthropological models of 
societies, but also on sociological, political and psychological perspec- 
tives. Acknowledging the need for interdisciplinary analyses, this 
chapter outlines the assumptions and perspectives that have guided the 
author's understanding of Gaelic and Sorbian discourses on linguistic 
and cultural boundaries and comments on the ways recent social 
changes have affected the self-perception and self-expression of ethno- 
culturally defined groups. 


Ethnicity and Ethnocultural Belonging 


Virtually all modern states contain populations of different cultural back- 
grounds and there has never been a time when the rights of cultural 
minorities have received as much attention and promotion at an inter- 
national level as today (UNO, 1992; UNESCO, 2002a; UNESCO, 2002b). 
Most liberal democracies may now define themselves constitutionally by 
territorial and legal-political parameters, and state officials may promote 
cohesion on the basis of shared civic cultures, but that does not mean that 
it is no longer possible to win votes by utilising ethnic and cultural 
resources. The effectiveness of ethnic and nationalist rhetoric on behalf of 
majorities, continuing demand for appropriate protective legislation for 
minorities and a need to engage with ethnocultural difference as a dimen- 
sion of social stratification are just three of many reasons why academic 
interest in ethnicity and in the dynamics of ethnic identities remains high. 

In ancient Greece, the term 'ethnos' referred to non-structured, peri- 
pheral peoples, and even today its derivations connote to many people 
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in the modern industrialised Western world a degree of strangeness, 
unintelligibility and spiritual otherness, even though all human beings 
have distinct cultural and linguistic backgrounds and most of us partici- 
pate willingly or unwillingly in specific ethnocultural networks. Ethnicity 
has been claimed to constitute our most general social identity (Barth, 
1969: 13) and operates on the same level and along similar principles as 
religion (Llobera, 1994: 143), but it is imagined like kinship and rep- 
resented by symbols and “traditions' at the level of “grand narratives' 
and in mundane, everyday settings. Like nationhood (discussed below), 
ethnicity has been approached as a primordial phenomenon and as a dis- 
cursive construct, as an asset of individuals or an expression of group- 
ness, as an instrument to attain social advantage or an end in itself. The 
term 'ethnic' took the place of 'tribal^ when anthropological research 
expanded into multi-ethnic, multicultural, interactive contexts (Cohen, 
1978: 380; Fishman, 1997: 327; Smith, 1986), and many earlier definitions 
of “ethnicity' treated ethnic groups quite simply as culture-bearing units 
(Isajiw, 1980). Abner Cohen (1974: ix-x) presented ethnicity above all as 
a degree of conformity in relation to specific patterns of normative beha- 
viour, which led him to propose that even groups like London's stock- 
brokers could potentially be described as ethnic aggregates, while Cris 
Shore (1993) applied the ethnic category quite convincingly to the mem- 
bership of the Italian Communist Party. However, the most widely 
accepted diacritic has been a shared belief in consanguinity. It has been 
cited in support of the “0overpowering coerciveness' of ethnic belonging 
and forms the core of primordial perspectives on ethnicity (Connor, 
1994; Geertz, 1996; Stack, 1986; van den Berghe, 1981; cf. May, 2001: 
28-30 for a critical overview). Karmela Liebkind (1999: 141) notes that 
ethnicity is experienced as a source of irrational, deep-seated allegiances 
because it is (part of the herd instinct of human primates, ordinarily 
unquestioned and taken for granted but forcefully activated in times of 
stress or threat to group life”. The consanguinity-culture nexus explains 
conceptual continuities between 'ethnicity' and 'race', the omnipresence 
of kinship imagery in ethnic narratives and the suggestion that identifi- 
cation with an ethnic group amounts — metaphorically — to a ticket to 
eternal life (Fishman, 1982: 5). 

This logic of such assumptions is maintained despite the fact that 
genetic variation amongst individuals who claim to belong to the same 
ethnic group can be larger than variation between territorially adjacent 
ethnic aggregates. The assimilation of incomers has been observed and 
become routine in virtually all parts of the world. Consanguinity 
matters primarily as a component of group consciousness, and the 
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same can, in principle, be said for specific cultural heritages: the way 
people relate to their group's myths and legends, historical evidence, 
living memories and symbolism is much more important in everyday 
social contexts than their actual, objective validity. The “core values' 
(Smolicz, 1989) of ethnocultural heritages have always been specific to 
time and locale (just as national histories are always to some degree selec- 
tive), and as Erik Allardt noted more than two decades ago, there are no 
criteria for belonging that every single member of a group has to fulfil, 
though all ethnic groups include some individuals who fulfil all of 
them, and every member has to fulfil at least one (Allardt et al., 1979; 
Allardt & Starck, 1981; both cited in Skutnabb-Kangas, 2000: 174). 

Accepting Max Weber's dismissal of cultural practices as facilitating, 
rather than defining, features of ethnicity (May, 2001: 27) and bearing in 
mind the role of discourse in the (re)construction of social order, most 
contemporary theorists would therefore grant subjective elements a 
higher rank amongst their criteria of ethnocultural groupness than “objec- 
tive” features. As Nimmi Hutnik (1991: 18) put it, ethnicity is no longer 
considered an automatic result of “common living” but the “product of 
self-awareness of one's belonging in a particular group and one's distinc- 
tiveness with regard to other groups'. The understanding of ethnicity 
which informed the present study incorporates those assumptions, as 
well as Allardt and Starck'/s (1981) fourth criterion: structures for inter- 
action within the group and contact with non-members. It concurs with 
Anthony Smith's (1991: 20) definition of ethnic groups as 'a type of cul- 
tural collectivity” that “(emphasises the role of myths of descent and his- 
torical memories, and that is recognised by one or more cultural 
differences like religion, customs, language or institutions'. 

A further set of assumptions that underpins the arguments presented 
in the empirical part of this study arises from the variable extent to 
which ethnicity features in interpersonal and intergroup relationships. 
When the functional-structuralist paradigm started to give way to interac- 
tional perspectives, ethnicity came to be investigated as an aspect of group 
relations, rather than a feature of groupness (Eriksen, 1993: 12, 18). Fredrik 
Barth (1969: 14-15) famously described ethnicity as “an organisational 
vessel that may be given varying amounts and forms of content'. As atten- 
tion shifted from “content' to “diacritical significance', it became widely 
accepted that 'ethnicity can only happen at the boundary of us, in contact 
or confrontation or by contrast with them' (Wallman, 1979: 3). Two 
decades later, Thomas Hylland Eriksen (1993: 18) reiterated that “the appli- 
cation of systemic distinctions between insiders and outsiders' is the “first 
fact of ethnicity'. 
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While it is a characteristic of the postmodern era that ethnic belong- 
ing is increasingly experienced as relative, situational and multiple 
(Hall, 1996), and participation of minority community members in the 
socio-economic and cultural life of dominant groups often results in beha- 
vioural assimilation, a sense of historically rooted difference can still be 
sustained. That does not imply, however, that the location and robustness 
of ethnic boundaries are entirely arbitrary. Like linguistic change, shifts in 
a group's catalogue of “index features' (Nash, 1996) are consensus- 
dependent and tend to occur gradually. Objective and subjective ascrip- 
tions need not coincide, but boundaries along particular traditional 
markers tend to be stronger if outsiders acknowledge them (Eriksen, 
1993: 73; Nagel, 1994: 155). While “anything that has not already been 
explicitly or publicly affirmed by members of other ethnic groups as 
ethnic emblems can, in principle, become an emblem of ethnicity for 
other groups' (Roosens, 1989: 18), any such element must be credible, 
i.e. demonstrably in line with a particular tradition. 

The fact that ethnicity can be overstated or played down for individual 
and collective advantage (Eriksen, 1993: 29; Roosens, 1989: 16-18) forms 
the basis of instrumentalist and constructivist perspectives on ethnicity. 
The fact that “a potentially salient issue” becomes available for ethno- 
cultural activism whenever “members of a societal sector that has some 
potential for ethnic identity are barred from achieving desired ends 
because of particular socio-cultural distinctions' (Cohen, R. 1978: 395) 
suggests that ethnic groups survive as collectives of shared self-interest, 
and that the efficacy of ethnic activism depends on a group's ability to 
manipulate their (various attributes' in such a way as to “adapt [its] strat- 
egies and tools to the particular discourse that is shaping competition for 
resources' (Mac Giolla Chriost, 2005: 23-24). 

Conversely, the ascription of “important' cultural differences can be part 
of a “culturist' or “ethnicist' agenda, which is functionally equivalent to racial 
discrimination (Skutnabb-Kangas, 1999: 46). In contrast to the earlier, pri- 
mordialist view, which treats ethnicity as an imperative status (real or 
perceived), the instrumentalist or constructivist view holds that the main 
or sole raison d'étre of ethnicity and ethnic organisation lies in their political 
functioning (Eriksen, 1993: 54-55; Brass, 1985). It cannot explain, though, 
why various ethnic groups have campaigned for more autonomy without 
any obvious prospect of material or political gain. 

The ways in which ethnicity and ethnic identity are construed and con- 
structed have important practical implications for minorities such as the 
Gaels and Sorbs. The essentialist model has been used to declare ethnic 
belonging “the ultimate form of generalised interpersonal solidarity' 
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and the only veritable collective identity post-modern Western society has 
left to counter the threat of “universal standardisation' and perceived loss 
of Gemeinschaft (Durnado, 1993). It lends itself to a discriminatory view of 
migrants and indigenous 'strangers' because it renders them “naturally” 
different. Recent anti-immigration rhetoric in Western Europe offers 
much evidence of “ethnicist' perspectives (Stolcke, 1995; May, 2000: 33- 
34). Ethnographic studies that were undertaken within this paradigm 
have not just contributed to the production of “difference” between min- 
orities and the so-called mainstream, they have “scientifically” attested 
their otherness and inadvertently promoted a conservative understand- 
ing of cultural continuity. The constructivist approach, on the other 
hand, is a tool for assimilation. To reduce ethnocultural difference to dis- 
course and symbolism undermines a minority's claim to otherness. What 
is sometimes dismissively called “designer identities' (May, 2001: 37) is 
unlikely to attract financial and legal support because one person's 
'revival' would stand against another person's “invention', and 
non-ethnic collectivities could be held up as functionally equivalent net- 
works that deserve just as much recognition. With regard to minorities, 
the modernist rejection of ethnicity as a principle of social organisation 
is not just hypocritical (since all modern states reflect to some degree 
the ethnocultural preferences of majorities) but ignores the fact that 
“ethnic belonging” can be more important to people than social mobility 
(May, 2001: 20-25, 41). 

Minority legislation relevant to the Gaelic and Sorbian communities 
appears to be based on both approaches. Gaels are not legally acknowl- 
edged, and tend not to see themselves, as a distinct ethnic group 
(cf. Chapters 4 and 8). The most relevant ethnic category for them is (Scot- 
tish', and 'Scottishness' is defined at the collective level by territory and 
national institutions, and at the individual level by birth, residence and/ 
or recent ancestry. The Sorbian community is officially acknowledged as 
a people or nation (Volk) in Germany's federal legislation and by the 
Lànder of Brandenburg and Saxony (cf. Chapter 5). It is assumed that its 
members maintain collectively a range of definitive group markers includ- 
ing their distinct linguistic heritage, while the territorial dimension of 
“Sorbianness' is affirmed by legally enshrined Sorbian “settlement areas' 
(Siedlungsgebiete). Diametrically opposed to this essentialist approach is 
the official definition of individual “Sorbianness' (sorbische Volkszugehòrig- 
keit) as a matter of subjective self-identification (cf. Chapter 8). 

If one considers the various ways in which ethnicity and ethnic identi- 
ties are experienced and constructed in various social settings, the 
inherent challenges of legislating for collectivities as opposed to 
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individuals (cf. May, 2001; Kymlicka & Patten, 2003) and the extent to 
which many members of linguistically or ethnically defined minorities 
in Europe are now culturally assimilated to the societal mainstream, it 
is clear that tensions between objective and subjective, primordial and 
situational, essentialist and constructivist perspectives on ethnocultural 
difference will endure. As Stephen May (2001: 44-45) noted with refer- 
ence to Richard Jenkins (1996: 72), it would, in fact, be counterproductive 
to approach such oppositions as mutually exclusive because 'ethnicity can 
be... viewed both as a cultural creation and a primary or first-order 
dimension of human experience' (original italics). 

Postmodernity does not turn individuals into root- and restless global 
“anybodies' and relativist anthropological enquiries cannot theorise away 
what people collectively perceive as evidence of difference, no matter how 
plausible or spurious, unique or common, rediscovered or invented those 
features may be, and how dramatically lifestyles, values and attitudes to 
kinship differ within a given population. Since any type of self- 
identification revolves around notions of boundedness and difference, 
humanity's sense of cultural fragmentation is as old as 'etic' perspectives 
on culture.'! Ethnocultural diversity may be in decline from a functional- 
structuralist perspective, but this does not necessarily correspond to what 
is happening at the level of ethnic consciousness. Even individuals who 
identify far more intensely with transnational and international commu- 
nities than with local ones cannot help being ethnically “located' at the 
level of habitus (May, 2001: 45-48; with reference to Bourdieu, 1990a, 
1990b). More importantly, ethnic and other historical identities are 
revived as “'communal havens' (Castells, 1997) amidst experiences of 
alienation, individualisation and differentiation and can serve as ideologi- 
cal starting points for postmodernist resistance identities, as will be 
demonstrated in Chapter 8 with regard to Gaelic and Sorbian language 
activism. This present study is neither an attempt to essentialise (Gaelic- 
ness' and 'Sorbianness', nor an exercise in reducing ethnic identities to 
mere discourses. Its primary purpose is to help individuals reflect criti- 
cally on the narratives and traditions within which they have been socia- 
lised and to further informed choices about participation in their 
preservation, modification and politicisation. 


Legacies of Nationalism 
Nationhood: Definitions and general explanations 


Gaels and Sorbs are not necessarily a product of nationalism, but 
nationalism is the reason for their linguistically and culturally weak 
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position within their respective states, and nationalist ideology has 
shaped their identity from the inside. The political structures that resulted 
in the minoritisation of certain ethnocultural communities in Europe are 
those of the modern state. The principle of cujus regio ejus natio sealed 
not just the replacement of the horizontal feudal order of Christendom 
by the Westphalian system of sovereign states, it informs the internation- 
ally accepted practice of distinguishing officially and legally between 
“national minorities' whose historic ties to particular territories make 
them potential sources of international instability (sub-state national- 
isms), and groups of “others' who cannot make legitimate claims to politi- 
cal independance (Preece, 1998: 10-12). The territoriality principle 
(Patten, 2003) is also reflected in the European Charter for Regional or Min- 
ority Languages (CoE, 1992): languages of recent immigrants are excluded. 
This explains why many of Europe's non-dominant ethnocultural groups 
pursue an ambiguous line in relation to nationalism. Condemning hom- 
ogenisation practices pursued by their respective national governments, 
minority elites have also been seen to reinforce the logic of nationalism 
to make their case and to exert assimilation pressure within their commu- 
nities for the sake of unity. 

Nationhood can be approached abstractly as a principle of social 
organisation or, at the level of socio-political facts, as a range of insti- 
tutional structures and symbolic practices. Both dimensions are relevant 
to the data discussed by this book. As a normative political theory, nation- 
alism deals with “the nature and the proper mode of constituting a state' 
(Parekh, 1995: 35), particularly the idea that “the governing must be cona- 
tional with and representative of the governed' (O'Leary, 1998: 55). In 
post-Enlightenment Europe, that has tended to mean that the governing 
and the governed belong to the same historical culture-community, but 
cultural homogeneity does not necessarily precede nation-statehood 
and nationalist activism is not always polity-seeking (cf. Calhoun, 1993; 
Beissinger, 1998). As Anthony Smith (1986: 157) notes in relation to the 
modern era, ethnic groups have no choice but to become “activist, mobi- 
lized and politically dynamic' if they want the state to “pursue policies 
favourable to their ethnic core', and “if they have no core, they soon 
find that the competition of neighbouring ethnie within the same state 
requires a commensurate effort by themselves'. 

Territorial and ethnocultural ambitions feature in different ways and to 
different extents from one case to the next, and the cultural homogeneity 
of many modern nation states is as much a product of statehood as 
a source of nationalist feelings. Self-determination does not by 
definition require statehood, national belonging does not require matching 
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citizenship, and nation-building does not cease when statehood is 
achieved. Nationalism in a normative sense is therefore best understood 
as an ideology or ideological movement that seeks to attain, or maintain, 
a politically expedient degree of autonomy, unity and identity on behalf of 
a population that is deemed by at least some of its members to constitute 
an actual or potential “nation' (Smith, 1991: 72ff). 

Nations have been presented as ancient and perennial, as overwhelm- 
ingly modern, or, in the spirit of compromise, as a phenomenon that is 
partially continuous with pre-modern identities and structures. Like 
texts on ethnicity, the literature on nationhood is divided according to 
how important subjective elements might relate to objective group 
markers (O'Leary, 1998; Preece, 1998). Depending on the extent to 
which the nationalist logic is supposed to have captured the imagination 
of wider society before it passes as 'real', the beginnings of nationalism in 
Europe can thus be traced back to the Hundred Years War (cf. Seton- 
Watson, 1977), to 16th-century England (cf. Greenfield, 1992), to the 
French Revolution (cf. Seton-Watson, 1977) or the Industrial Age (cf. 
Anderson, 1991; Gellner, 1983; Kedourie, 1960). Scholars have also dis- 
agreed about the extent to which nationhood is “constructed/'. Some 
have treated nationalist sentiments as axiomatic elements of self- 
regenerating, authentic identities, as products of primordial social 
instincts (e.g. Armstrong, 1982; Shils, 1995), while their detractors have 
sought to expose the concept of nationhood as a tool of manipulation 
used by elites who care less about identities per se than about access to 
power (e.g. Hobsbawm, 1983, 1990; Brass, 1994). The latter view implies 
that nationhood should be approached as a “contingent event' and 'cat- 
egory of practice' rather than a social aggregate or type of state (Brubaker, 
1996; cf. also Schnapper, 1996/1997; Zimmer, 2003). By that logic, ethnicity 
too should be seen in dynamic terms, i.e. as the product of ethnicisation 
and ethnicism (Steiner, 2000). Indeed, ethnic and nationalist narratives 
share many fundamental assumptions. Like kinship, ethnicity and nation- 
hood can be approached as specific forms of solidarity. While kinship- 
based relationships are reproduced by personal interaction, nationhood 
depends on mediating agencies, with ethnicity falling somewhere in 
between (Calhoun, 1997). The extended family motif tends to be 
employed accordingly: metonymically in the case of ethnicity and meta- 
phorically by architects of nation-states. In other words, the difference 
between the three categories from a sociological perspective is mainly 
one of scale. In any case, it is important to remember that nationhood is 
conceptualised differently in nationalist propaganda from the way it is 
discussed in most contemporary academic contexts, and the presence of 
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nationalist discourses does not necessarily imply a presence of national 
sentiment or vice versa (May, 2001: 71). 


Nationalism and modernity 


As mentioned above, opinions vary on the issue of when nations can 
be said to have come into existence, but there is little, if any, disagree- 
ment about the emergence of the modern nation-state. What became 
known as the modernist school of nationalism (represented by, 
amongst others, Eric Hobsbawm, Ernest Gellner, Michael Hechter, 
Miroslav Hroch and Benedict Anderson) presents nationalism as a 
feature and catalyst of Europe's shift from feudalism to modernity, a 
reorganisation of political space that was characterised by capitalist 
industrialisation and increased social and geographic mobility, inter- 
regional communication, market relations, secularisation and general 
cultural convergence across classes and territories, a growing state 
bureaucracy and a more direct relationship of the individual to the 
state. Combining territoriality with sovereignty, autonomy and legality, 
the modern European nation-state can be traced back to the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648), which brought a resolution of the Thirty Years War 
(McGrew, 1997: 3-6). It is rooted in Enlightenment values and 
17th-century social contract theory. In the 18th century, nationhood 
became increasingly associated with le peuple and la liberté. It acquired 
a distinctly political and emotional charge in line with Rousseau's 
famous dictum that “if the patrie had institutions which impair the 
happiness and freedom of people then they have to be changed' 
(quoted in Llobera, 1994: 153). Under the impact of German Romanti- 
cism historiography took a philological turn and nationhood to 
became explicitly associated with culture and language. Predominantly 
urban proto-elites converted “little” but “authentic' traditions of Europe's 
peasantry into “great' national heritages (Fishman, 1989a; Giesen, 1993). 
The vernaculars they cherished were neither socially nor geographically 
homogenous, nor were they necessarily used by elite members them- 
selves, but as folksongs and folktales were collected and literacy 
spread, the “'masses' were (discovering a new glory in the print elevation 
of languages they had humbly spoken all along” (Anderson, 1991: 80; cf. 
also Joseph, 1987). 

Vernacular education and the rise of written communication changed 
popular perceptions of how people related to one another across space 
and time. They bridged different regional and socio-economic back- 
grounds, while strengthening a sense of difference towards groups who 
failed to comply in full with their respective state's linguistic and cultural 
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unification agenda. As Sue Wright (2000: 25) has put it, for people “who 
belonged to the same community of communication, the novel or the 
newspaper act[ed] as means of socialisation and as an agent of recognition 
and solidarity” while “for those from outside the community, the novel 
and the newspaper bec[a]lme a means of apprehending a society to 
which they do not belong'. 

The dialectical relationship between nationhood and statehood means 
that nation-states need not be preceded by self-conscious nations. In 
Bhikhu Parekh's (1995: 35) words, a nation-state can be based on '“[a] 
nation's desire to become a state' as well as [a] state's desire to become 
a nation'. Both routes are ideal types, and neither can be regarded 
“morally superior' or “politically less harmful/. The latter is a major 
reason why Kohn's (1944, 1955) distinction between a civic (citizenship- 
based) type of nationalism and a (supposedly more dangerous) ethnic 
type is now considered quite problematical (Brubaker, 1996, 1998; Yack, 
1996; Zimmer, 2003). Not all of today's states are nation-states in that 
sense, but they are “constantly tempted to become so' (Parekh, 1995: 38), 
and if they contain a dominant ethnie it is very likely that their nation- 
building efforts will reflect its cultural preferences, including its language. 
While ethnicism can be thought of as proto-nationalism, it would be 
wrong to reduce nationhood to politicised ethnicity, and as Anthony 
Smith's (1986, 1991) distinction between vertical ethnic communities 
and lateral ethnic communities illustrates, ethnicisation processes vary 
too with regard to the '(mechanism' by which group cohesion and solidar- 
istic behaviour are achieved. 

Scholarly pronouncements about the categorical importance of 
language to nationhood vary according to the relative weight authors 
chose to give to the communicative and symbolic functions of language 
(Fishman, 1989b; Wright, 2000: 63). Nationhood without a single, univer- 
sally accepted lingua franca is at least a theoretical possibility and what 
constitutes a language is itself a matter of politics. Opinions are also 
divided as to how directly increasing cultural homogeneity can 
be attributed to nationalism as a sentiment (May, 2001), but there is 
little doubt that homogeneity was a requirement for the emergence of 
the modern state. The Uberdachung of a multitude of cognate speech 
forms by official, standardised, written languages was both essential to 
the emergence of modern economies, national armies, state bureaucracies, 
education and professional training systems and systems for popular 
participation in political affairs, and reinforced by such institutions. The 
creation of modern states in Europe went hand in hand with the creation 
of unified linguistic markets which are still dominated by official 
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languages. “Banal' nationalism (Billig, 1995) and the requirement of 
fluency in hegemonic languages for equal access to jobs, goods, services 
and the democratic process remain the mechanisms by which dominant 
languages function as a 'social glue” (Deutsch, 1966) and symbols of 
unity on an everyday basis. Indeed, the power relationships and historic 
premises that underpin them are also shaping our beliefs and behaviour 
at the level of habitus. As Diarmait Mac Giolla Chriost (2005) has pointed 
out, the emergence of unified linguistic markets is based on “the orchestra- 
tion of habitus', which Bourdieu described as 


the production of a commonsense world endowed with the objectivity 
secured by consensus on meaning (sens) of practices and the world, in 
other words the harmonization of agents' experiences and the continu- 
ous reinforcement that each of them receives from the expression, indi- 
vidual or collective (in festivals for example), improvised or 
programmed (commonpalaces, sayings), of similar or identical experi- 
ences. (Bourdieu, 1977: 80) 


This aspect of our past affects not only the ways in which languages are 
reified as spoken and written text, it is an expression of power relations 
more generally: 


A language only exists as a linguistic habitus, to be understood as a recur- 
rent and habitual system of dispositions and expectations. A language is 
itself a set of practices that imply not only a particular system of words 
and grammatical rules, but also an often forgotten or hidden struggle 
over the symbolic power of a particular way of communicating. 
(Duranti, 1997: 45; quoted in Mac Giolla Chriost, 2005: 15) 


This explains why “individuals inculcated in the authoritative language of 
the state, understood as habitus' are likely to view alternative speech acts 
as “self-conscious diversions from the norm' and “may even regard[]' 
them as “challenges to the common-sense perception of order and corti- 
nuity that are inherent to the functioning of habitus' (Mac Giolla 
Chriost, 2005: 14) 

Surrounded by speakers of German dialects who were encouraged to 
think of themselves as a Kulturnation* before experiencing political 
unity in a single German state (Barbour, 1993; Giesen, 1993; Johnston, 
1990), the Sorbs had a more intense encounter with linguistic nationalism 
than Scotland's Gaelic-speaking population (who lived at the periphery of 
a post-dynastic nation-state), but both communities were at the receiving 
end of policies that consolidated the majority language and a majority- 
dominated national culture to the detriment of their own heritage, and 
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both communities have produced campaigners who drew on the 
language-centred model of nationhood in their pursuit of greater cultural 
and political autonomy. It is only in recent decades that Gaelic and 
Sorbian campaigners have started to consider rationales for collective 
language maintenance beyond the logic of cultural nationalism and that 
the premises of the current linguistic order in Europe are being challenged 
(cf. Chapters 6-8). In the Sorbian case in particular, a new paradigm is 
slowly taking root in elite discourses: a holistic approach to cultural diver- 
sity that seeks to overcome the dualist logic of 'either-or' (which 
informed European nationalism and modernity more generally) for an 
inclusive, post-modernist vision of 'both-and' (Tschernokoshewa & 
Pahor, 2005; Watda, 2001). 


Globalisation and European Unity 


As Brubaker (1996, 1998) and other members of the “elite manipulation' 
school have noted, nationalism is just one of many plausible ways of 
dividing up humanity into interest-bearing units. The fact that common- 
ality of race, culture, religion and/or language are widely treated as evi- 
dence of “nationhood' does not make “the nation” the most logical unit, 
though it has quite clearly remained a very likely one (May, 2001; 
O'Reilly, 2003). While certain dimensions of sovereignty are redistributed 
from the level of the state to transnational and international bodies and 
globalisation has to some extent contributed to a weakening of national 
loyalties from below, theoretical debates about the factors that make 
nationalist rhetoric effective and some nationalisms less liberal than 
others remain important and will probably remain unresolved for a 
long time to come. However contingent the ontological reality of nation- 
hood and however imagined national communities may ultimately be, 
nationalism has proved an extraordinarily successful recipe for holding 
together enormous, and in some cases extremely disparate, groups of 
people. As it is not a self-sufficient programme for political action, it 
can be attached to almost any left- or right-wing agenda. It has informed 
colonialism and various forms of conquest and oppression at sub-state 
levels, but it has also mobilised people in an effort to throw off their over- 
lords. In its nation-state reification, culturally framed nationhood became 
a self-fulfilling prophecy, with education systems and mass media per- 
suading growing shares of the populations that national identity has 
priority over economic, linguistic and other alliances and that only gov- 
ernments which reflect that identity are legitimate. As Charles Taylor 
and others have pointed out, the pressure on governments to present 
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themselves as administrators and promoters of culture communities has 
not disappeared with the rise of democracy and ethnocultural pluralism. 
In the absence of despotic enforcement, free societies need to generate 
some mechanism of self-enforcement. Stability requires a “healthy 
degree of what used to be called patriotism, a strong sense of identifi- 
cation with the polity, and a willingness to give of oneself for its sake/ 
(Taylor, 1997: 40), and while allegiances based on pre-political identites 
such as ethnicity, language, culture and/or religion are not the only 
means to generate such commitments, they have proved a fairly efficient 
“fuel' for strong citizen identification even in states that claim to have 
formally been established along 'civic' lines. 

How well this strategy will work in the future is, of course, a rather 
different question. Democracy is being transformed by globalisation, 
which means that sovereignty is increasingly shared between inter- 
national, state and substate bodies. The nation state's monopoly of vio- 
lence in return for physical and other kinds of safety is being eroded, 
economic insecurities and polarisation put cross-class solidarity under 
serious strain, the plausibility of the (global village” metaphor increases 
and many 'relational' identities give way to “categorical” ones (Calhoun, 
1993; Grillo, 1998; Melucci, 1989). For these and various other reasons, 
national governments find it harder and harder to legitimate themselves, 
as the following remark by Peter Sloterdijk (1997) in relation to Germany's 
unification illustrates: 


Was heif$t es denn in einer derart aufgerissenen, mediatisierten und mobilisier- 
ten Welt, daf$ eine spezifische, eine nationale, eine historische Gruppe von sich 
zu wissen glaubt und bekennt, sie sei zusammengehòrig und wolle um alles in 
der Welt in gemeinsamen Institutionen leben? Wie kònnen achtzig Millionen 
Menschen iiberhaupt zusammengehòren? 


(Given the extent to which this world of ours has become fragmented, 
mediatised and mobilised, what do we actually mean by the claim that 
a specific, national, historically rooted group of people believe to know 
about themselves and declare to others that they belong together and 
desire, at any cost, to live amongst shared institutions? How on earth 
can eighty million people belong together?) 


As theories about multiple identities and cultural hybridity have 
entered into the political mainstream (especially in the context of immi- 
gration), myths about nations as culturally homogeneous collectivities 
and language-derived maps of cultural diversity have grown increasingly 
implausible. Ernest Renan's (1996[1882]) postulate that any nation is only 
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as real as its spiritual and practical affirmation by its potential members 
(the proverbial “daily plebiscite”) is as relevant today as it has ever been 
because in today's liberal societies individual identities are based on 
values and beliefs that are negotiated in global discourses, as well as in 
local, regional and 'national' ones. Marginality and liminality are experi- 
enced not just at the periphery, but at the very heart of so-called nations, 
particularly in large Western(ised) conurbations. At the beginning of the 
21st century, the world's ethnic and 'national' communities compete 
with what has been identified as postmodern communities — a construct 
and experience that reflects a shift in people's notions of belonging from 
identity to difference, from unity to openness. Gerard Delanty (2003: 132) 
described postmodern communities as “nomadic, highly mobile, emotion- 
al and communicative . .. sustained by mass culture and aesthetic sensibil- 
ities and practices rather than in symbolic battles between self and other”. 

There is little doubt that national identities persist, but national “high' 
cultures seem to have been overtaken as sources of identity by everyday 
material culture, practices and routine rituals (Billig, 1995; Edensor, 2002). 
Signifiers of national identity are experienced in the same contexts as pol- 
itically unmarked elements of increasingly globalised “mass' culture, and 
cultural identities do not necessarily intersect with ethnic categories. 
Characterised by a high degree of accessibility, multiplicity, fragmentation 
and ephemerality, global mass culture neither displays a dominant trend 
of fashion or music, nor a dominant intellectual movement (Wright, 2000: 
96). It constitutes what Zygmunt Bauman (1992: 61) called a “non-societal' 
space, a space without (principle coordination' and “legitimate authority' 
and thus without anchorage for traditional sociological categories and 
without universal moral guidance. There is little doubt that the consump- 
tion of media products of US origin outside the United States is consider- 
ably greater than the amount of foreign output consumed by North 
Americans (Wolton, 1999), but the global information society has not 
only been conducive to US-dominated cultural imperialism. An interac- 
tive medium that is virtually unimpeded by hierarchies and censorship, 
the internet in particular has facilitated new transnational and inter- 
national social movements and networks. It has even been credited 
with generating forms of belonging that are entirely based on communi- 
cation, and it has contributed to a resurgence of local politics by offering 
'new political, economic and cultural opportunities for locally based 
groups to reinvent themselves' (Delanty, 2003: 149, 167-85; cf. also 
Smith, 1995). Minority language campaigners in Europe are known to 
take advantage of such opportunities and potentially combine two lines 
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of resistance in a single struggle. As will be illustrated below (Chapters 7 
and 8), they explain their cause not only in terms of cultural human rights 
and diversity, but present it as a strategy for attenuating an unprecedented 
degree of individualisation. Minority language media services are, in fact, 
a good example of “glocalisation' (Busch, 1999; Busch et al., 2001; Houri- 
gan, 2003; Cormack, 2005). 

For the overwhelming majority of Europeans, national attachments are 
also being contested at another level. Citizens of EU membership states 
formally became citizens of the European Union via the Maastricht 
Treaty (1993), and while this new status does not detract from political 
and social aspects of their state citizenships, a range of measures and 
symbols have been put in place that is capable of undermining these citi- 
zenships in identificational terms. Ranging from the establishment of a 
common defence force, currency, flag, anthem and passport to the 
encouragement of a European dimension in school curricula, wealth 
redistribution mechanisms and initiatives intended to engender more 
interest, communication and cohesion between members of different state 
populations, many of these measures replicate elements of the modern 
democratic nation-state, but there is, as yet no European public sphere, 
and, by implication, no European demos, which EU strategists deem 
essential on normative as well as pragmatic grounds (Warleigh, 2003: 
110-13; Weiler et al!., 1995). EU citizenship can only be attained via the citi- 
zenships of member states, and it is widely assumed that without a 
deeper sense of interdependency, increasing cross-border solidarity and 
the ability to control EU affairs more effectively from below, many 
people will continue to disengage from the Union whenever they are dis- 
affected with a specific policy or politician. Limited demos-creation at EU 
level is central to the further democratic constitutionalisation of the Union 
(which reinforces the single market), but it can also be seen as “a continu- 
ance of the welfarist re-casting of the nation state at the end of the Second 
World War' (Warleigh, 2003: 113; with reference to Davidson, 1997). 

A major reason for the low emotional appeal of EU citizenship at 
present and an obvious difference to the creation of “national” demoi is 
the absence of ethnonationalist reference points. The entity called 
“Europe' fails to capture people's imagination because it lacks clearly 
defined geographic and cultural borders, a coherent “other”, a common 
history and, arguably, an exclusive joint cultural heritage. As negotiations 
towards the EU's Charter of Fundamental Rights (EU, 2000) and Draft Treaty 
Establishing a Constitution for Europe (EU, 2004) have demonstrated, centri- 
petal imperatives connected to economic objectives are being contested by 
the powerful centrifugal forces of national and substate identities. The 
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way forward would thus seem to consist in the careful management of 
difference rather than an assumption, or imposition, of more “sameness' 
(Fossum, 2003; Goodman, 1997). In the present political climate, a Euro- 
pean identity can only be imagined along post-national, civic lines. It 
would bind people together “not by pre-political ties . .. but by subscrip- 
tion to democratic values and human rights' and therefore be much 
“thinner' than national identities (Fossum, 2003). It would also serve as 
a test case for new mechanisms for social integration, notably the concepts 
of “constitutional patriotism' and “deliberative democracy” (Habermas, 
1997). Proponents of these models argue that is neither viable nor necess- 
ary within today's complex, multiethnic societies to agree on a single 
model of the good life and on common goals. /Deliberative' or “discursive' 
concepts of democracy transcend the “interest group' model and even the 
more recent identity-based models of pluralist societies by promoting 
communication amongst citizens as a main element of the decision- 
making process and as a source of identity. It is not clear, though, how 
strong a sense of community and how much solidaristic behaviour can 
be generated by universal rights and democratic values alone. Dominique 
Schnapper (2002: 11) is one of many political analysts to have doubted that 
“intellectual belief in abstact principles' can generate the same scale of poli- 
ticial mobilisation that has been produced by the “interiorisation' of 
specific political traditions and national cultures. He warns that “the weak- 
ening of political will at the level of the nation may take place before it can 
be expressed . . . through the institutions of Europe' and that (political enti- 
ties which have not affirmed their own values and armed themselves for 
self-defence have met tragic ends' (Schnapper, 2002: 12). It has not even 
been established whether there could ever be such a thing as an ethnically 
neutral “demos' (Habermas, 1990a, 1990b). Liberal communitarians argue 
that all sets of rights are culturally specific and support models that 
acknowledge and promote societal cultures at a substate level. Charles 
Taylor's “deep diversity” model proposes a form of attachment “in which 
a group's ... belonging to the overarching entity “passes through” its 
belonging to another and more tightly integrated community” (Fossum, 
2003: 323; see also Kymlicka & Patten, 2003: 12-15). 

A European democracy that combines constitutional patriotism with 
robust cultural rights and with elements of “deep diversity” can be 
expected to change significantly the way ethnocultural minorities relate 
to their respective states, especially if ordinary citizens and groups of citi- 
zens are enabled to participate in decision-making processes not just via 
the European Parliament and national assemblies, but via regional 
bodies, social movements and EU-wide deliberative procedures. To the 
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extent that democracy extends beyond the borders of states and procedural 
democracy is supplemented by substantial democracy, the principle of 
territoriality would become less important and cultural rights (including 
linguistic rights; cf. Skutnabb-Kangas, 2000) could be established and 
enforced by a greater number of institutions and procedures. As Dennis 
Smith (1998: 45) suggested with reference to Australia's experience, the 
way forward for Europe is a balance between its nation-state-based 
“culture of democracy” (focusing on equal opportunities amongst individ- 
uals and families irrespective of linguistic affiliation) and a “democracy of 
cultures” (which would make the maintenance of linguistic and other 
cultural boundaries more viable). 

There is no doubt that the United Nations and European institutions have 
in fact already been of benefit to linguistic minorites in this respect. Mile- 
stone aggreements from the last two decades of the 20th century include 
UNESCO's Mexico City Declaration (1982), the OSCE's Concluding Document 
of Vienna (1989), Copenhagen Document (1990a), Paris Charta (1990b), Hague 
Recommendations (1996), Oslo Recommendations (1998) and Lund Recommen- 
dations (1999), the UN's Declaration on the Rights of Persons Belonging to 
National or Ethnic, Religious and Linguistic Minorities (UNO, 1992), and the 
Council of Europe's Charter for Regional or Minority Languages (CoE, 1992) 
and Framework Convention for the Protection of National Minorities (CoE, 1995). 

All of these documents indicate a cautious but discernible progression 
from negatively defined individual rights (anti-discrimination legislation) 
to positively defined protection clauses and a qualified concession of 
group rights (Thornberry, 1991, 2002; Toivanen, 2001; 215-37; Wright, 
2004a: 191-200). The European Union may not have any legal compe- 
tences with regard to minority protection, but it has assisted the protec- 
tion of Europe's linguistic diversity and shaped minority identities 
through its culture and education remit, within the limits of its regional 
policy competence and by providing 9596 of the funding of the European 
Bureau for Lesser Used Languages (established in 1992). 

The European Parliament has generally been more supportive of 
linguistic and wider cultural diversity than national parliaments. It 
played an important role in the adoption of the Council of Europe's 
Charter for Regional or Minority Languages (CoE, 1992) after preparing 
the ground for initiatives of this type with the Resolution on a 
Community charter of regional languages and cultures (European Parliament 
1981), the Resolution of the European Parliament of 30 October 1987 on the 
languages and cultures of regional and ethnic minorities in the European Com- 
munity (European Parliament, 1987), the Resolution on Union citizenship 
(European Parliament 1991), and the Resolution on linguistic and cultural 
minorities in the EU (COE, 1994). 
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Passages in support of linguistic and cultural diversity can also be 
found in the Treaty on European Union (EU 1992: Articles 128 and 151), 
in the Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European Union (EU 2000: Pream- 
ble, Articles 21 and 22) and in the Draft Treaty establishing a Constitution 
for Europe (EU 2004).* 

Against a background of what some analysts describe as a “new med- 
ievalism' (Bull, 1977; Beck, 1997), language loyalties across the continent 
are likely to change. Indeed, it has been suggested that successful normal- 
isation efforts in conjunction with increased regional political autonomy 
may eventually allow certain minority communities to conduct most of 
their affairs within a diglossic setting that combines their traditional 
language with an international lingua franca. According to Sue Wright 
(2000: 191; see also 2000: 246-47) learning the regional/minority 
language together with English could serve all the communication 
needs of the individual, the first language fulfilling all the integrative 
motivations and giving access to roots, tradition, identity and community, 
and the second fulfilling some instrumental motivations and giving 
access to the wider world'. Given that “the supranational level has no con- 
sistent interest in issues of group identity and loyalty” we can assume that 
the lingua franca “would not necessarily develop in affective domains and 
so encroach to fulfil the needs of community”, which is why a scenario like 
that would be more acceptable, and more sustainable, than current ones 
(Wright 2004a: 248-49). The forces of globalisation may not be culturally 
neutral, and individuals may want to transcend their original social 
setting for economic as well as integrative reasons, but the degree to 
which they make cultural patterns associated with those lingua francas 
their own would largely be of their own choosing. What may still be dif- 
ficult to imagine within the nation-state could become the norm in a 
Europe of overlapping communicative communities. 

To sum up, while political space is still primarily organised in line with 
the Westphalian order of sovereign territorial nation-states, and national- 
ist perspectives continue to feature in the political rhetoric of govern- 
ments and separatist movements, it is clear that the attachment most 
people in modern, Western settings maintain towards their national 
social group (as opposed to other imagined communities) has changed 
quantitatively and in many cases qualitatively. The second half of the 
20th century saw a sharp rise of non-territorial forms of economic and 
political organisations (transnational corporations, global NGOS, etc.) 
and more people than ever before seem to be aware of, and able to partici- 
pate in, trans- and international discourses. Whichever theory of globali- 
sation may be supported by local elites and whichever type of “global 
democracy” may ultimately be achieved (McGrew, 1997: 20-24), 
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adherence to nationalist projects has been undermined by the spread of 
liberal cosmopolitanism and expressive individualism, and existing 
nation-states are under pressure to produce effective as well as popular 
models for accommodating cultural difference within their geographic 
boundaries. Citizens and politicians increasingly understand that “com- 
munities of fate” exist below and above the 'national' level, and post- 
traditional, post-industrial societies offer an unprecedented range of 
optional, non-hierarchical kinds of belonging, including memberships 
in trans- and international networks. Indeed, network analysis has argu- 
ably become the most productive level of investigation when we seek to 
determine why some speech communities are more vulnerable to 
language shift than others (cf. Milroy, 2001). 

Combined with institutional support for the revitalisation of threa- 
tened languages, these trends can be expected to assist ethnocultural min- 
ority projects, though the identities that minority language revitalisation 
schemes are supposed to strengthen are likely to replicate trends that 
are already unfolding in the case of other 21st century community mem- 
berships: most importantly a shift in emphasis from boundary mainten- 
ance towards flexible, heterogeneous, communication-based forms 
of belonging. To draw on Renan's (1996[1882]) famous metaphorical 
description of the nation as a daily plebiscite, commonality of language 
will continue to invite ethnocultural minority communities to unite, but 
it will not compel them to do so. 


Ethnocultural Identities 


Discourses about cultural belonging have important implications for 
individual identities, and there is widespread agreement that the range of 
experiences that is captured by the “global village” metaphor has led to 
concern about cultural identity at a collective as well as individual level. 
Having 'an identity” is essential to a person's social existence and psycho- 
logical stability, and to become 'real', identities require acceptance by the 
'bearer' and, dependable acknowledgement by at least one other human 
being. In a radical sense identity is not only a straightforward illusion but 
also a multifaceted paradox, and in the case of living beings, it is not a 
given, but an achievement. In the West, it is closely related to the concept 
of the individual, which focuses on organic-biological as well as mental- 
psychological distinctiveness (cf. Dumont, 1965; Marriott, 1976; Marsella 
et al., 1985). As “individuals' human beings see themselves as “relatively 
coherent, enduring and self-contained entit[ies] that make[] decisions, 
carr[y] responsibilities, [are] possessed by feelings, and, in general can be 
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said to have a fate, a fortune and a history” (Elvin, 1985: 159), but as Krom- 
bach (1995/96: 43) notes, “[t]here is no un-divided individual. Identity is 
only the result of overcoming internal and external difference. Identity of 
self can ... become real and concrete only in and through relations to 
“otherness” — to nature and to other people”. In that sense, it is not the indi- 
vidual that is identical with itself but (the whole of the relations the individ- 
ual must as a task enter into'. In line with this logic, our social identities 
should be approached as the intersection of our practically acknowledged 
relationships to (groups of) others. Psychologists have confirmed that a 
sense of belonging results from positively biased attitudes towards the 
respective group(s). Relevant experiments by Henry Tajfel and others 
suggest that “the very act of categorizing people into social groups, even 
on a random basis, is sufficient to produce discriminatory group behaviour' 
(Tajfel & Turner, 1986; Hutnik, 1991: 131). 

At the same time, human beings maintain a more private, singular type 
of identity: a sense of selfhood which contemporary Western society 
acknowledges with the category of the person (La Fontaine, 1985: 124). 
Implicit in the development of the Western concept of personal identity 
is a growing differentiation between an inner and an outer person, and 
an increasingly active role of the individual in the construction of 
his/her social identity. Evidence ranges from the 18th century ideal of 
Selbstbildung (self-development) in pursuit of the perfect (Behler, 1986; 
Carrithers, 1985: 242) to Jean-Paul Sartre's existential humanism and con- 
temporary post-modern liberalism, where the individual is construed 
above all as a 'bearer of rights and responsibilities, the source of auton- 
omous motivation and rational decision, valuing privacy and capable of 
self-development' (Lukes, 1985: 294). The reinvention of human beings 
as “persons each equipped with an inner domain ... structured by the 
interaction of biographical experience with certain laws or processes 
characteristic of human psychology” (Rose, 1996: 129) meant that selfhood 
became increasingly a matter of memory. As Amélie Rorty explained, 


metaphysical and epistemological analyses of the self make the con- 
scious possession of experiences the final criterion of identity ... 
PuzZz2zles about identity will be described as puzzles about whether it 
is possible to transfer, or to alienate, memory ... without destroying 
the self. (Rorty, 1976: 314) 


In the absence of beliefs that locate the ultimate 'I/me' in some kind of 
soul or transcendent Geist, the loss of a subject's memory-based identity 
can thus be said to fall into the conceptual scope of '“death'. That does 
not mean, though, that retained experiences are a finite and immutable 
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resource. Selves are constituted by pasts, but humans reprocess their 
experiences in accordance with contemporary circumstances. It has also 
been noted (on a phenomenological basis) that the intensity of a 
person's sense of self is not always proportionate to his/her recollective 
powers, consistency of character or personality, or the extent to which 
he/she lives in “narrative mode' (Strawson 1999: 14-16). 

The significance of such arguments for the subject of this book arises 
from the premise that ethnic and national identities, too, are rooted in 
shared history and tradition and need to be recognised to become real. 
Just as we assume that understanding an individual's mental make-up 
requires familiarity with his/her life story, ethnically or nationally 
defined aggregates of people insist their identity requires an intimate 
knowledge of their past. Historical debates have thus been central to 
ethno-nationalist mobilisation efforts (especially if there is a high degree 
of material and spiritual assimilation), as have practices that reinvoke 
approved elements of ethnic pasts in attractive, accessible formats (e.g. 
stories, drama, songs, proverbs). Given to what extent these practices 
rely on verbal communication, the abandonment of original languages 
is argued to cause a significant degree of distortion and might even 
render certain practices unviable (cf. Chapter 3). 

The shift in the middle of the 20th century from naturalist explanations 
of human subjectivity towards theories that privileged symbolism and 
imagination, such as Lacan's reinterpretation of Freud (Lechte, 
2003[1994]: 67-69), was eventually echoed in the social sciences by a 
fuller recognition of subjectivity and agency. Increasingly released from 
models in which he/she was either a 'free agent' or entirely ruled by 
“society”, the individual was re-cast as a “the locus of subjectivity' and his- 
toricity (Faubion, 1995: 9-10). Symbolic interactionists approached the 
self as a subjective accomplishment, as a process of mediation between 
internal motives and external interaction. In an ever-expanding and ever- 
changing marketplace of socio-economic options, belief systems and 
lifestyles, identities appeared to be products of choice and revision, of nego- 
tiating several social sub-systems at once wherein for every opportunity 
selected alternative routes of development had to be sacrificed. The fact 
that many individuals in Westen societies devote a significant amount of 
time and energy into “discovering' and “realising' their 'real' selves may 
be considered proof that the multiplicity of identity schemes that we associ- 
ate with the modern era is a blessing in disguise (cf. Calhoun, 1994). 

What are the implications of such trends for theories about ethno- 
cultural identities? Group memberships are a crucial dimension of the 
self. They involve the internalisation of collectively defining repertoires 
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of outlooks, values, symbolic systems and behavioural norms, and the 
skilful management of intra- as well as inter-group relationships. 
Attacks on defining values and practices tend to be construed as attacks 
on one's self. Identification with an ethnocultural collectivity is widely 
believed to offer a particularly high degree of psychological security, 
which is why the freedom to maintain one's culture and ethnic identity 
has been presented as an inalienable right (Skutnabb-Kangas & Phillip- 
son, 1994; Art 3.1 of Draft Universal Declaration of Linguistic Rights, dis- 
cussed in Skutnabb-Kangas, 1999: 46-54). In certain parts of the world, 
ethnicity is explicitly sanctified and its perfection considered an individ- 
ual's highest aspiration (Fishman, 1985: 5). Such claims rest on the 
assumption that ancestries, mother tongues and cultural models acquired 
during childhood can never be entirely relinquished, though people of 
mixed cultural backgrounds are, in principle, free to focus on one or 
two strands to exclusion of all others (Hamers & Blanc, 1989: 120; 
Waters, 1990). Joshua Fishman (1989a: 24-33) acknowledged the joint pre- 
sence of predetermined and negotiable elements in popular concepts of 
ethnicity when he described the experience of ethnic belonging as a com- 
bination of physical intergenerational continuity (paternity), practices 
that allow us to 'enact' the above (patrimony/culture) and meanings 
people attach to their “descent-related being and behaving' (phenomenol- 
ogy/intuition). All of this explains why people talk about their primary 
cultural conditioning as 'roots' and why some societies consider the 
degree of an individual's loyalty to his/her native culture a reflection of 
how they relate to their ancestors. 

In internationalised Western societies, ethnocultural identities are felt 
to be endangered by the fact that traditional reference points of ethnic 
belonging play a diminishing role in people's everyday lives. Socio- 
economic and ideological differences within ethnic groups can be a 
greater barrier to a sense of belonging than national differences within 
global sub-cultures, and even small rural communities can today be 
expected to display a degree of cultural diversity and fluidity. While it 
has never been easier to access information about a given region or a 
given ethnocultural heritage, critical scholarly engagement with “ethnic' 
pasts has made it more difficult to accept any single version as objective 
and authoritative. That does not mean, though, that ethnocultural identi- 
ties have ceased to be an important component of many people's percep- 
tion of who they are. In line with the prevalent axiomatic belief that one's 
own culture is best, children continue to be socialised within, and 
encouraged to maintain, their group's particular ethnocultural tradition 
and are expected to derive a special sense of security from it. Nationalist 
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and (other) ethnocultural projects may no longer be “the most adequate 
medium for the expression of [people's] whole selves' (Cohen, 1985: 
107), but traditions continue to be appreciated as a refuge from the disrup- 
tions and discontinuities of (post-)modernity, and commitments to the 
maintenance of cultural diversity by global institutions (e.g. UNESCO, 
2002a) suggest that the singularity of each community and each individ- 
ual should be respected and enhanced. In this context, the revitalisation of 
ethnic heritages is no longer considered an inherently conservative 
agenda. Maryon MacDonald (1989), Marion Bowman (2002), Ulrich 
Kockel (2004) and others have discussed the attractiveness of “Celtic' cul- 
tures to individuals with left-wing political values and/or an interest in 
liminal experiences, while Joshua Fishman noted more generally that 


anti--Ugly American'-sentiments, and growing opposition to “Coca- 
Colonisation' and “MacDonaldisation' on the one hand, and the 
renewed attractiveness of (environmental protection and diversifica- 
tion', “smaller is better' and the growth of 'Gemeinschaft over 
Gesellschaft' ethnic revival sentiments, on the other, are ... changes in 
the ethnolinguistic climate of modern, interactive societies [that] ... 
have tended to give RLSers new arguments and tactics. (Fishman, 
2001: 12)* 


That does not mean, though, that the maintenance of ethnocultural mino- 
rity identities and Western materialism are incompatible. They can, in 
fact, be mutually reinforcing, as Marilyn Halter (2000) illustrates in her 
book Shopping for Identity: The Marketing of Ethnicity. Rejecting a life trajec- 
tory within the confines of an ethnic enclave, second and third-generation 
immigrants tend to (modify and signal ethnic identities' through consu- 
merist choices, which may include the learning of an ancestral language. 
The lack of substantive cultural differences in everyday life tends to be 
addressed by the increased assertion of symbolic differences. 

Where differentiation and hybridity go hand in hand with greater 
reflexivity and tolerance it does not necessarily lead to alienation and root- 
lessness, but can deliver new experiences of belonging and inclusion. If we 
accept George Herbert Mead's proposition that stable selves are rooted in 
poly-centric and inter-perspectively structured identities (Mead, 1934; 
Miller, 1973), a culturally diverse environment in which different ethnic 
backgrounds are treated as a resource rather than a problem is vastly pre- 
ferable to any form of ethnic segregation (Appiah, 1994; Auernheimer, 
1996; Cummins, 2000; Stojanov, 2001). Promoters of minority heritages 
should thus be much more concerned about the attractiveness of the 
respective cultural 'package' as a resource for meaningful lives and 
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social relationships than about its proximity to alternative repertoires of 
values and practices. 


Notes 


1. The distinction between 'etic' and '“emic' originated in the early linguistic work 
of Kenneth Pike (1954) but had an even more dramatic career in the field of 
anthropology, which caused the original meanings of these terms to diversify 
considerably and is the main reason why many authors no longer refer to 
either Pike or his most prominent anthropologist counterpart Marvin Harris 
(1964). What I mean by 'etics' in the present context is an observer's systemic 
perspective, which permits him/her to construe apparent mental and practical 
differences between groups as evidence of distinct cultural formations as 
opposed to an insider's largely unreflexive skills for functioning within a 
given social set-up. An emic approach to the study of language or culture to 
would imply that the units used for analysis are themselves an outcome of 
the analysis, rather than the starting point (cf. Headland, 1990; Murray, 1990; 
Salzmann, 1998). 

2. The term Kulturnation refers to anti- and post-Napoleonic efforts by a 18th and 
19th century intellectuals in German-speaking Europe to convert their com- 
patriots ideologically and emoctionally into a single ethno-national entity, com- 
plete with its own distinct set of values and mythology, language and literature, 
folklore, musical tradition and sense of “national character”. 

3. For details of further European and international resolutions and agreements 
with relevant statements see Grin and Moring (2002: 25-29). 

4. RLS stands for 'reversing language shift', i.e. measures and activities designed 
to increase the use of a marginalised language (form) at the expense of the 
dominant medium (cf. Fishman, 1991). 


Chapter 3 


Multilingualism as Premise of 
Cultural Diversity: Theories on 
Language, Thought and Culture 
from the Enlightenment fo 

the Present 


As was noted in Chapter 2, standardised languages proved central to the 
emergence of modern nation-states as a “social glue” and as enduring 
symbols. While a separate language is not a prerequisite for ethnicity, 
ethnic groups which have inherited a distinct dialect or language tend 
to set great store by it. The explanation lies not only in the fact that linguis- 
tic boundaries are more tangible and socially isolating than borders 
defined by values and customs, but in the promotion of language-centred 
concepts of culture during the emergence of Europe's nation-states. The 
Gaelic and the Sorbian community have followed the classic pattern of 
19th century nationalism to different extents and with different results. 
Their discourses on ethnocultural continuity have to some degree 
reflected a difference of emphasis in local definitions of culture: anthropo- 
logical understandings in the Anglo-Saxon world on the one hand, and a 
concept of culture that “is closer to the idea of civilization and includes 
values, representations, symbols and patrimony as shared by a commu- 
nity at a moment in its history” (Wolton, 1997; quoted in Tardif, 2004) 
in the case of German-speaking Europe (cf. also Mùuhlberg, 2001). 
However, both have been influenced by the thesis that different languages 
generate different mental universes and both have incorporated this argu- 
ment in their respective narratives. 

The purpose of this chapter is an acknowledgement of the conceptual 
provenance of this extraordinarily tenacious paradigm within Europe and 
a critical examination of its validity in the light of current understandings 
of linguistic difference, thought structures, culture and meaning. 
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Inquiries into Language and Culture at the Time of the 
Enlightenment and the Romantic Movement 


Contemporary popular assumptions about the relevance of language 
to culture and nationhood owe much to the philologists and philosophers 
of the Enlightenment and the Romantic period. During the 18th and 19th 
centuries, it became increasingly accepted in educated circles across 
Europe that reason(ing) constitutes the single most distinctive feature of 
humanity and that reason(ing) could not be imagined independently of 
language. Under the influence of socially critical philosophers such as 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) and Johann Gottfried von Herder 
(1744-1803), the term “culture” became dissociated from material prac- 
tices. Having previously been employed as a synonym of (Western) civi- 
lisation or the general social process, it was now promoted as a reference 
to humanity's inner, spiritual life (Williams, 1977, 1983). A central concern 
of philosophical enquiries during 18th century Europe was the origin of 
language. It provoked a broad array of theories, many of which took 
recourse in notions of divine intervention (Gipper, 1992: 205-06). 
Berlin's Royal Academy of Sciences eventually mounted a competition 
(1770/1771), which was famously won by Herder. Affirming the historical 
dimension and social character of language, his Abhandlung iiber den 
Ursprung der Sprache (Treatise on the Origin of Language); (Herder, 
2002[1772]) is essentially a rejection of a divine origin of language. 
Language is presented as the product of a long process of which only 
the prerequisites may be attributed to the Creator. This put Herder in 
line with Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), John Locke (1632-1704), Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716) and Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Barnard, 1969: 
17-18, 117-77; Gipper, 1992: 167). In Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der 
Menschheit (Ideas for a Philosophy of the History of Mankind) (1784/1785) 
Herder followed Rousseau in proposing links between languages and 
geographic/climatic factors! and urged his contemporaries to speak of 
“cultures' rather than “culture' to acknowledge the “specific and variable 
cultures of different nations and periods, but also the specific and variable 
cultures of social and economic groups within a nation' (Williams, 1983: 
87-93, with reference to Herder (1968[1784]). It was in this context that 
the concept of folk-culture became established. In his fragmentary essay 
“Von den Lebensaltern einer Sprache', Herder proposes that languages and 
associated modes of cognition (Denkungsweisen) undergo a natural matu- 
ration process (Seelenwanderung or 'metempsychosis') from a stage domi- 
nated by sensuality and affect (Sinnlichkeit, Affektbestimmtheit) to a stage 
dominated by reason (Verstand) (Gaier, 1992: 349). He further proposed 
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that thinking was essentially language-bound energeia, whereas empiri- 
cally accessible language constituted a store of readily accessible 
thought (Magazin von bereitliegendem Gedachten), or ergon (Gipper, 1992: 
215), from which he concluded that “human understanding could not 
operate without employing a word symbol' (quoted in Barnard, 1969: 
154) and that a nation's speech incorporated “its whole thought domain, 
its tradition, history, religion and basis of life, all its heart and soul' 
(quoted in Wardhaugh, 1987: 54, 163). In other words, language and 
language production came to be imagined as a space of cross-fertilisation 
between logic and sensibility (Gaier, 1992: 356; Gipper, 1992: 215), and tra- 
ditional languages were promoted as a shield against social and cultural 
assimilation. The most famous proponent of such a strategy was Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte, who sought to persuade his compatriots in his Rede an 
das deutsche Volk (Address to the German Nation, 1807) that adherence to 
German would be a way of undermining the French occupation. Even a 
selective employment of foreign terms was deemed detrimental to their 
cause because it would further 'a lack of seriousness about social 
relations, the idea of self-abandonment' and “the idea of heartless laxity' 
(Edwards, 1989[1985]: 25). The propositions that language and cognition 
were inherently interconnected and that language played a key role in the 
evolution of nations were also supported by Wilhelm von Humboldt 
(1767-1835). Even more resolutely than Herder, Humboldt insisted that 
languages differed not only in sound (Schall) but embodied diverging 
“world views' or perspectives on reality (Weltansichten). He believed 
both in a determining role of language in relation to human thought 
and in the possibility of new thoughts on the basis of language. 
Drawing on contributions by Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-1834), who 
was himself indebted to Herder and Johann David Michaelis (1717-1791), 
von Humboldt considered the dynamic aspects of language more central 
to the essence of language than the ergon aspect (Schaff, 1973: 8-9) and 
suggested that language in the sense of energia should be the ultimate 
focus of scientific research: 


[L]anguage may be regarded not as a passive entity, capable of being 
surveyed in its entirety, nor as something impartable bit by bit, but 
rather as an eternally productive medium ... A language cannot 
under any conditions be investigated like a dead plant. Language 
and life are inseparable concepts, and learning them from these two 
aspects is always recreation. (quoted in Todorov, 1982: 170-71) 


As will be shown below, Humboldt's proclamations on language along 
those lines were an early precursor of the theories that became accepted 
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by linguists across Europe and North America in the 20th century, but the 
trajectory was not as straight as one might have expected. 


Investigations into Language and Thought During the 
First Half of the 20th Century 


Structuralism, language games and the indeterminacy 
of translation 


The most influential scholars to follow in the footsteps of Herder and 
Humboldt in the early 20th century were Franz Boas (1858-1942), Ernst 
Cassirer (1874-1945), Leo Weisgerber (1899-1985), Edward Sapir 
(1884-1939) and Benjamin Lee Whorf (1897-1943). Equally relevant to 
subsequent debates in this field were the teachings of Ferdinand de Saus- 
sure (1857-1913) and Ludwig Wittgenstein (1889-1951). What became 
known as the structuralist or structural-functionalist school approached 
languages as self-sufficient systems of concept-related signs and rules 
that allowed for a virtually indefinite amount of empirically accessible 
speech. Saussure's (1983) distinction between langue and parole trans- 
cended simplistic nomenclaturist models of language. The value of the 
linguistic sign came to be equated with the position it occupied within 
the semantic system in which it happened to be embedded. Wittgenstein 
(1980[1958]) captured the latter point in his famous games analogy. He 
insisted that all systems of human communication were complete in 
themselves and that there could never be a total correspondence of 
semantic values between signs that belonged to different systems. Like 
Herder, Wittgenstein defined meaning in terms of use, implying that to 
genuinely know a word amounted to having access to an eternally 
valid blueprint for its application: 


[TJ]here is no one relation of name to object, but as many as there are 
uses of sounds or scribbles which we call names. — We can therefore 
say that if naming something is to be more than just uttering a sound 
while pointing to something, there must also be, in some form or 
other, the knowledge of how in the particular case the word or 
scratch is to be used. (Wittgenstein, 1980[1958]: 173). 


Words were no longer dismissed as 'mere vocal labels or communica- 
tional adjuncts superimposed upon an already given order of things' but 
recognised as “collective products of social interaction, essential instru- 
ments through which human beings constitute and articulate their 
world' (Harris, 1988: 1). The arbitrariness of linguistic signs and associ- 
ated conceptual systems has been held responsible for difficulties 
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concerning the translatability and the acquisition of other languages. If we 
take on board Willard van Orman Quine's (1960) theory of the indetermi- 
nacy of radical translation and the inscrutability of reference we cannot 
even assume identity of meaning within a single language. What holds 
true for translation amongst entire languages and amongst linguistic sub- 
systems of distinct social networks would also have to apply to the syn- 
chronic intralingual interpretation of two idiolects, and potentially even 
to a single speaker's idiolect at different times. That leaves us ultimately, 
with a “referential solipsism of the present moment” (Quine 1960; quoted 
in Rosenberg, 1992: 1053). But barriers to translation and language acqui- 
sition arise not only from asymmetries of conceptual and linguistic 
resources. Peter Winch (1987: 194-96) also queried the validity of inter- 
and intra-language distinctions and stressed that translation limits tend 
to be related to limits of intercultural understanding. While a shared cul- 
tural context makes it fairly unproblematic for an English-speaking resi- 
dent of the UK to master French or German, matters would be far more 
complex if he or she tried to acquire languages rooted in non-European 
cultural traditions. The smaller the common ground with respect to ideol- 
ogies, values and social practice, the more an adequate translation would 
therefore resemble an introductory text to the other culture. Alasdair 
MacIntyre supported this point by endorsing the anthropological tenet 
that languages “have to be learned as second first languages or not at 
all” (MacIntyre, 1988: 375). He argued, in fact, that the firm belief of the 
Western world in its alleged ability “to understand everything from 
human culture and history, no matter how apparently alien' (MacIntyre, 
1988: 385) was misguided and that “there may be traditional modes of 
social, cultural, and intellectual life which are as such inacces[s]ible/ 
(MacIntyre, 1988: 387). A further argument in support of objective trans- 
lation limits arises from the logic of “intertextuality” (Jacques Derrida), 
which Sue Wright (2000: 101) presented with reference to Kenneth 
Thompson (1992: 263) in a discussion of global “intercultural flows'. The 
central argument is that all new texts are influenced by texts that were 
previously read by their authors, while their readers draw consciously 
and subconsciously on words and texts from their own past experience. 
As the world's electronic and print media commission more translations 
from English into other languages than vice versa most monolingual 
English-speakers will thus be guided in their understanding of new 
texts by material of English provenance only, whereas most speakers of 
“smaller” languages experience intertextuality on the basis of texts that 
“originate from [their] own tradition and from translated texts, possibly, 
even probably, of English language provenance' (Wright, 2000: 101). 
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The very fact that intertextual readings are specific to communities of 
communication makes it unlikely that English originals and their trans- 
lations will be construed in the same way by readers from different lin- 
guistic backgrounds. 


Relatively ambiguous: The legacy of Sapir and Whorf 


The idea that language structures constitute a key to the metaphysical 
universe of a given population was a widely accepted premise of 
American cultural anthropology in the era of Boas (1958-1942) and 
Kroeber (1876-1960). The thesis of linguistic relativity was also central 
to Wittgenstein's work and the linguistic turn' of the social sciences, 
but it remains most strongly associated with Sapir and Benjamin Lee 
Whorf, even though their contributions have not always been interpreted 
correctly (Gumperz & Levinson, 1991: 615; Ellis, 1993; 55-65; Gellatly, 
1995). A student of Boas, Edward Sapir made himself an easy target for 
criticism by stating that linguistic form had a “tyrannical hold ... upon 
our orientation in the world' (Sapir, 1931: 578, quoted in Ellis, 1993: 55) 
and that human beings were therefore “very much at the mercy of the par- 
ticular language which has become the medium of expression for their 
society” (Sapir, 1958[1929]: 69). He maintained that “[n]o two languages 
are ever sufficiently similar to be considered as representing the same 
social reality” and that “[t]he worlds in which different societies live are 
distinct worlds, not merely the same world with different labels attached' 
(ibid). On the other hand, Sapir acknowledged that the relation between 
speech and thought was one of interaction and mutual refinement and 
never proposed that certain thoughts could only be expressed in certain 
languages. Accusations of extreme linguistic determinism (the idea that 
thoughts and perception are directly determined by the structure of a 
person's native language) are even less tenable in the case of Whorf. 
Focusing on the 'undercurrent' of 'systematic grammatical distinctions 
that run across a number of grammatical paradigms and their effects on 
habitual thinking” (Gumperz & Levinson, 1991: 615), Whorf (1956: 221) 
went as far as to claim that (users of markedly different grammars are 
pointed by their grammars toward different types of observations and 
different evaluations of externally similar acts of observation', but he 
stopped short of talking about deterministic correlations. As John Ellis 
(1993: 55-65) argues and illustrates at length, the legacy of Sapir and 
Whorf has been systematically misrepresented by vague formulations, 
lack of intellectual rigour and a “thicket of pseudoproblems'. Critics 
(e.g. Black, 1969; Lenneberg, 1953) erroneously detected in Whorf's 
work a hypothesis concerning “the relation between what it takes to be 
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two distinct things when in reality one is simply an aspect of the other' 
even though Whorf's investigations concerned “the relation of thought 
processes in one language to those in another” rather than the relationship 
between thought processes 'he saw at work ... in particular languages' 
and other kinds of processes (Ellis, 1993: 59). Whorf focused on the 
ways in which meaning is structured in different languages, and 
described the “problem of thought and thinking” as (quite largely cultural' 
in that it was “largely a matter of one especially cohesive aggregate of 
cultural phenomena that we call language' (quoted in Ellis, 1993: 61). 


Controlled experiments 


The rise of the cognitive sciences and increased interest in linguistic 
and other human universals in the 1960s may have challenged champions 
of linguistic determinism but cannot resolve problems such as the indeter- 
minacy of translation. The 1970s saw the (long overdue) translation into 
English and German of Mikhail Bakhtin's critique of Saussurean linguis- 
tics (Volo$inov [Bakhtin], 1973), which focuses on the dialogical and situa- 
tional nature of verbal communication. In its wake it became widely 
accepted that meaning and interpretation were a function of local cultural 
practices and, moreover, highly specific to real communicative acts, of 
which language was but one component (Auer & Di Luzio, 1992; 
Gumperz & Hymes, 1972). Anthropologists began to demand that 
“knowledge” be consistently presented as situated and contingent. All of 
this allowed linguistic relativism to reappear in a favourable light. 
While the strong version of the thesis of linguistic relativism was comple- 
tely dismissed, the weaker version resisted falsification and has, in fact, 
been tentatively supported by a number of specific tests. 

Controlled experiments on the perception and cognitive processing of 
colour failed to confirm a clear link between the way a given language 
“cuts up' reality and the abilities of its speakers to discriminate individual 
shades (Berlin & Kay, 1969; Brown & Lenneberg, 1954; Hardin & Maffi, 
1997). The results merely suggested that human physiology predisposes 
us to respond to certain (combinations of) wavelengths more strongly 
than to others (Pinker, 1994: 61-62) and that colour naming systems tend 
to follow a certain 'evolutionary trajectory” (Kay et al., 1997). At the same 
time, the linguistic premises of cross-linguistic projects of this kind have 
been called into question along the lines outlined above. Lucy (1997) 
queries the findings of the World Color Survey on the grounds that its 
authors proceeded from a “denotational' and “decontextualised' concept 
of meaning. He criticises the study for “ignoring” what he calls the '“charac- 
teristic referential range' of any given term (“its routine use to pick out or 
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differentially signal certain referents across a wide range of contexts) and 
its “formal distributional potential' (i.e. the “position within the available cat- 
egories in the language with which it contrasts and combines”) (Lucy, 1997: 
322). In other words, the very features of language that have been identified 
as barriers to translation must, in principle, be treated as barriers to the 
scientific value of cross-linguistic studies of nomenclatures, including 
colour nomenclatures. What these arguments do not invalidate, however, 
is the interesting and regular finding that in situations where more than 
one type of stimulus is provided a person's attention tends to be directed 
by their language. Certain arrays of stimuli or certain messages are more 
likely to be focused on than others according to the language they activate 
during the exercise. The same applies to experiments that require the acti- 
vation of memory, in particular short-term memory (Hunt & Agnoli, 
1991: 381). The more complex a piece of information, the more likely it is 
to engage operational and propositional thought processes and to be 
stored in terms of language-encoded meaning. If it is true that a language 
user thinks most efficiently about those topics for which his/her lexicon pro- 
vides an efficient code, we can say therefore that language aids memory. A 
study by Hoffmann et al. (1986; cited in Hunt & Agnoli, 1991: 386) indicates 
that spontaneous labelling influences our memory for social and ill- 
structured perceptual events. Dan Slobin carried out experiments in 
which children were asked to verbalise a story that was shown to them in 
pictures. It confirmed that languages enforce certain ways of thinking 
during speech, though Slobin was cautious enough not to extrapolate 
from differences characteristic of (on-line thinking” to general patterns of 
thought (Gumperz & Levinson, 1991: 615-16). The majority of empirical 
investigations into potential implications of linguistic relativism seem to 
support this finding. 

We can conclude, then, that different languages pose different chal- 
lenges and provide differential support to cognition, but they do not in 
any direct sense determine world views. The ways in which humans con- 
strue their environment, generate “common sense' and establish socially 
relevant categories are rooted in a multitude of interrelated practices, 
including linguistic ones. To the extent that language does plays a role 
in perception and cognition, it does so in close interaction with other 
aspects of culture. 


Thought without language 


While language necessarily implies some sort of cognitive input and 
the formulation of personal views in speech or writing is often perceived 
as an exercise in ordering a confused, unproductive mind, thought is not 
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entirely dependent on language. Developmental psychologists have 
found that children develop a whole range of concepts (including a 
sense of temporal relationships and hypotheticalness) before they 
acquire corresponding linguistic structures (Bowermann, 1985; Cromer, 
1991). A review of language-acquisition studies even led to the suggestion 
that language cannot be learned unless its meanings are obvious to the 
child when he/she hears sentences expressing them (Ervin-Tripp, 1971: 
195). While the presence of a certain term or grammatical category in a 
person's linguistic repertoire suggests the presence of a corresponding 
concept, it would thus be wrong to infer that the reverse is true as 
well. Piagetian psychologists are convinced that language is preceded 
and structured by thought. Investigations into sensorimotor intelligence 
(the foundations of which are laid in the pre-verbal stage), operational 
thinking and formal (propositional) thinking have led to the conclusion 
that it is only for the latter functions that language may have a directly 
facilitating effect (Cromer, 1991: 13). Stephen Pinker has made the 
case for non-verbal thought with references to fully intelligent aphasics 
and adults devoid of any kind of language, to babies able to do a simple 
form of arithmetic, to groups of monkeys, and to creative people who 
claim that their greatest inspirations came not in words but as mental 
images (Pinker, 1994: 67-69). He refers to this language-independent 
system of concept representation as '“mentalese” and declares it to 
be a faculty of all human beings and, to a lower degree, of certain non- 
human animals. Within this paradigm, “knowing a language” amounts 
to being able to translate 'mentalese' into strings of words and vice 
versa. 


Putting things into perspective 

The thesis of linguistic relativity quite clearly involves much specu- 
lation, though it cannot be easily discarded. Structuralist and post- 
structuralist theories of language entail a number of arguments for the 
indivisibility of language and thought, where Herder and Humboldt 
could only resort to rather hazy explanations, but it is far from obvious 
to what extent different language systems influence our intellectual and 
practical engagement with reality and how any such difference could 
be measured. As John Ellis (1993: 61) has pointed out, the claim that we 
are prisoners of our languages is ultimately as meaningless as the state- 
ment that “we are prisoners of our planet'. While linguistic processes 
are quite clearly 'by far the most important throught processes we have' 
and “the categorizations that are inherent in the grammar and lexicon of 
our language form a pre-existing set of categories of analysis we bring 
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as a basic framework to everything we do' (Ellis, 1993: 61), we only need to 
consider individual differences in outlook within a single language com- 
munity to reject vague claims about worldviews. It can only be in the 
former sense that we can accept descriptions of languages as “the DNA' 
of cultures (Skutnabb-Kangas et al., 2003: 22; Bruce Cole quoted in 
National Endowment for the Humanities, 2005) or the following 
statement: 


Each and every language embodies the unique cultural wisdom of a 
people ... The extinction of each language results in the irrecoverable 
loss of unique cultural, historical and ecological knowledge. Each 
language is a unique expression of the human experience of the 
world. (UNESCO's Ad Hoc Expert Group on Endangered Languages 
2003: 3) 


Even if it were true that Eskimo languages have four or seven or more 
unrelated words for snow, it would be a rather unrevealing fact because 
it merely confirms that concepts which describe different kinds of snow 
have been found nameworthy (cf. Pullum, 1991 in response to Boas). 
Equally untenable would be the assumption that people are misguided 
by names for objective phenomena whose semantic structure contradicts 
scientific taxonomies (such as jellyfish or pineapple). The whole of society 
is symbolically constructed, and individual world views are the result of 
a wide array of social practices and circumstances. Anthropologists from 
Alfred Radcliffe-Brown to Mary Douglas have demonstrated that basic 
categories such as purity/impurity, order/disorder, culture/nature, 
sacred/secular, male/female can only be illuminated by examining the 
total experience of the people as it is represented in their institutions, 
customs and symbolism. Language may be a privileged vehicle of collec- 
tively maintained concepts, but it is by no means the only manifestation 
of thought and a barrier to change. Indeed, language is itself a metaphor, 
a “useful fiction' conveying the ideas of boundedness and homogeneity 
and supporting policies that impose boundedness and homogeneity in 
denial and at the expense of historic and perpetual continuities and 
internal diversity (Joseph, 1998a; Reddy, 1979). 


Bilinguality: Two Languages, Two World Views? 


This section looks at implications of the issues discussed above for 
bi- and multilingual individuals. There are at least three reasons for 
addressing this particular dimension in the current chapter. The world's 
population is believed to comprises more bi- and multilingually proficient 
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individuals than monolingual ones, Gaels and Sorbs are (to differing 
degrees) part of this majority, and the condition of bilinguality provides 
an interesting test case for the thesis of linguistic relativity. 


Defining bilinguality and bilingualism 

There is no universally agreed definition of bilinguality and bilin- 
gualism.* At a very basic level, the terms refer to the simultaneous pre- 
sence of two distinct languages in individuals (bilinguality) or groups 
of individuals (bilingualism). Bilinguals vary in the degree of their 
linguistic abilities in different domains and in the extent to which these 
competences are put to use. The point at which a second-language 
learner becomes bilingual is highly context-dependent, which is why 
we should treat monolingualism and bilingualism as extremes of a conti- 
nuum (cf. Beatens Beardsmore, 1991[1986]; Crystal, 1994[1987]; Romaine, 
1989). Another complication arises from the distinction between 
language' and “dialect'. It is perfectly plausible to extend the definition 
of bilinguality to simultaneous proficiency in a standard and a non- 
standard (vernacular) variety of a single 'language'. Tzvetan Todorov 
(1985: 204) even compared his movement between private and public dis- 
courses to that of bilinguals switching between “separate languages. 
Finally, one must acknowledge the contingent and multifaceted nature 
of language and linguistic boundaries. Analyses of language shift have 
demonstrated that traditional communication patterns do not necessarily 
cease when ancestral vocabularies and grammars are abandoned, which 
constitutes an interesting argument against the thesis that lexico- 
grammatical language shift engenders full-scale assimilation (Woodbury, 
1993: 107-08). 


Insider evidence 


There is a wealth of descriptions of what it is like to “think in two 
languages' by both scholars and bilingual individuals without any lin- 
guistic training. Marianne Mithun (1998) illustrated the phenomenon 
with regard to native languages of North America. Tzvetan Todorov 
(1985) described himself as an individual with two personalities and 
two voices and called the internal dialogue and turn-taking between his 
French and Bulgarian “self” a schizophrenic experience. Anna Wierzbicka 
(1985; quoted in Hunt & Agnoli, 1991: 387; cf. also Wierzbicka, 1997) 
asserted that she was 'a different person' in Polish (as opposed to 
English) because attitudes and interpersonal behaviour varied in accord- 
ance with the language being used. She referred specifially to the extent to 
which languages force their speakers to acknowledge the addressee's 
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social status” and identified a link between predominance of indirect 
requests and high valuation of personal autonomy and privacy. Indirect 
requests (e.g. “Can you open the door?) could thus be considered 
typical of British and American culture, while a preference for direct 
requests ((Open the door”) reflected a greater emphasis on solidarity 
and conformity which Wierzbicka associated with Slavic-speaking 
communities. 

Observations of this type confirm how closely intended meanings and 
interpretations of verbal utterances are interwoven with cultural prac- 
tices and that different languages can be experienced as aspects of differ- 
ent subjectivities, but they do not prove a direct causal connection 
between language and thought. Again, recognition of the fact that 
meaning emerges from a complex interplay between verbal and other 
signals (which are, in turn, subject to specific interpretive patterns and 
spontaneous manipulation) discredits semantic analyses of decontextua- 
lised verbal material. The extent to which linguistic research now 
acknowledges verbal behaviour as situated, institutionalised practices 
is illustrated by the emergence of interdisciplinary avenues of enquiry, 
such as Speech Act Theory, Ethnography of Speaking, Discourse Rep- 
resentation Theory, Interactional Sociolinguistics, Intercultural Communi- 
cation Studies, Situation Semantics and Relevance Theory (Gumperz & 
Levinson, 1996; Salzmann, 1998). Together with the structuralist truism 
that all symbolic systems are self-referential, today's holistic approach 
to meaning makes it highly unlikely that Whorf's original thesis can 
ever be conclusively tested to everyone's satisfaction. It is therefore 
most appropriate to think of the relationship between language and 
society as a dialectical or “circular/^ one (Fishman, 1985: 468) and to 
remember that it is the usages of established linguistic patterns, rather 
than their specific forms, that link them to social practices. 

Matters are complicated further by the fact that for a large proportion 
of humanity the boundaries of their communication systems and commu- 
nicative styles have ceased to coincide with boundaries of so-called 
languages. While individual 'languages' continue to be promoted as rela- 
tively closed and unitary homogeneous systems, cultural diversity on the 
ground produces, and is sustained by, communicative practices, ideol- 
ogies and “thought collectives' (Ramanathan, 2005) that draw on more 
than one linguistic heritage. The widespread association of homogeneity 
with superiority, which underpins the monolingual norm (and ultimately 
the Herderian model), may endure in many a language campaigner's 
vision and result in puristic corpus planning, but many minority 
language settings cannot even be described as neat diglossia, leave 
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alone di-ethnia (Fishman, 1980; Jaffe, 1999; Mohanty, 1994). As has long 
been accepted in academic discourses, it is contextually specific “orders 
of discourse, rather than grammar or lexicological systems as such, that 
influence outlooks, social relations and social identities (Fairclough, 
1989, 1992; Foucault, 1981). 


Bilingual and monolingual thought 


The mere fact that bilinguals claim to “think in two languages' and to 
have two language-specific sides to their personalities is ultimately of 
fairly limited scientific value. It is tempting to conclude that such infor- 
mants have uncritically internalised the theory of linguistic determinism 
and let their perceptions be guided by it, or to dismiss their claims on 
the grounds that the cultural embeddedness of different languages is mis- 
taken for their deep structures. To address this issue, Susan Ervin-Tripp 
(Ervin, 1964; cited in Romaine, 1989: 81) conducted thematic aperception 
tests with French/English and Japanese/English bilinguals and 
reported that pictures containing ambiguous expressions of emotions trig- 
gered different responses depending on which language was being used 
during the test. It is, moreover, conceivable that languages become meta- 
phorically related to different sides of an individual's personality. Many 
members of linguistic minorities report that one language tends to cover 
the “inner' functions of language (e.g. praying, cursing, dreaming, diary- 
writing, note-taking, counting), while the other one prevails in social 
interaction. This would imply that one language holds a monopoly on 
the personal as opposed to the public, or on the 'self^ as opposed to the 
“person'. On the other hand, there is evidence of people using different 
languages for different internal functions (Romaine, 1989: 31). More impor- 
tantly, the very claim that (any speech event belongs to a definite language 
(Weinreich, 1953: 7) is still unverified. Some authors argue that very young 
children who are brought up in a bilingual environment have fused 
language systems or seem to separate and merge and separate them 
again (Romaine, 1989: 81, 165-85; Saunders, 1988). The plausibility of 
this hypothesis was strengthened by the recent neurological finding that 
early bilinguality results in both languages being represented in 
“common frontal cortical areas' whereas second languages acquired in 
adulthood 'are spatially separated from native languages' (Kim et al., 
1997: 171). Others disputed that bilingual development goes through an 
undifferentiated stage (Padilla & Liebmann, 1975). In relation to coordinate 
bilinguality (two systems of meanings tied to two systems of speech), we 
find, on the one hand, tests with contradictory or negative results, and 
on the other, studies of aphasia and brain damage (after accidents or 
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strokes) that seem to support it (Edwards, 1994: 71-72; Hamers & Blanc, 
1989: 39; Romaine, 1989: 787). While no-one would adopt an extreme pos- 
ition, most researchers are therefore quite open to the possibility that differ- 
ent languages are supported by different subsystems. The fact that there is 
evidence for separate as well as shared language storage, language retrieval 
and language processing suggests that an all-encompassing model of the 
bilingual brain should incorporate independent and interdependent pro- 
cesses (Grosjean, 1989; Baker, 2001: 144-45; with reference to Grosjean, 
1994). 

Whether the presence and a verifiable degree of independence of two 
or more languages in a single mind has any significant impact on the indi- 
vidual's overall patterns of thought is, of course, a different question 
altogether. It is difficult to assess how direct a link there is between the 
outcomes of recall and association tests and the actual storage of lexical 
items and organisation of semantic relations in the brain. On the other 
hand, we have results from research into bilingual production that 
confirm that the acquisition of different languages does have an effect 
on individual cognitive processing strategies (Romaine, 1989: 87-98), 
which takes us to the question of bilinguality and intelligence. 


Bilinguality and intelligence 


In the earlier part of the 20th century, bilinguality tended to be cast into a 
rather negative light. In the case of North America, it was primarily associ- 
ated with recent immigrants from Eastern and Southern Europe whom the 
contemporary fascination with Social Darwinism and Anglo-conformity 
turned into a 'natural' under-class and thus a “threat to the purity and 
unity of America' (Hutnik, 1991: 27; Lambert, 1977). Tests reinforced exist- 
ing prejudice because the subjects were affected by the stresses of their tran- 
sition and came predominantly from lower social classes. In the context of 
language revitalisation, by contrast, intellectual implications of bilinguality 
have often been exaggerated towards the other extreme because the 
promise of superior mental flexibility makes minority-language medium 
education more attractive (cf. Chapter 6). 

Research reports published during the latter half of the 20th century 
confirm that a positive impact of (high-level) bilinguality on verbal and 
non-verbal intelligence is very likely. Encouraging parental observations 
and favourable results of psychometric tests amongst schoolchildren led 
to the assumption that early bilingualism accelerates a child's ability to 
form concepts, to separate form from content, and to analyse language 
as an abstract system (Hamers & Blanc, 1989: 31-32, 49-50; Romaine, 
1989: 104). Findings in favour of bilinguals from the 1960s, 1970s and 
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1980s include gains in verbal originality, cognitive flexibility and diver- 
gent thinking as well as better results in rule-discovery tests and other 
tests of problem-solving abilities (e.g. Collier & Thomas, 1997; Hakuta, 
1986; Mohanty, 1994: 39-43; Okoh, 1980; Peal & Lambert, 1962; 
Ricciardelli, 1992; Tucker, 1991). Some authors note that early exposure 
to more than one language can accelerate a child's ability to de-centre 
(Hamers & Blanc, 1989: 120; Romaine, 1989: 105). Unfortunately, 
though, the scientific value of many tests was limited by the fact that 
subjects were not precisely mapped in all respects. Ajit Mohanty (1994: 
56-87) largely overcame this particular deficit in an extensive study 
amongst Kond children in Orissa during 1978-1987 and confirmed a 
positive correlation between bilinguality and superior language aware- 
ness, though a comparison of metalinguistic test results from schooled 
and unschooled subjects (aged 7-9) suggested that significant differences 
between bilinguals and monolinguals were confined to the former. Posi- 
tive results had thus to be attributed to the interaction between bilingual- 
ism and cognitive gains from formal schooling. A further caveat is 
continued ambiguity as to whether bilinguality does indeed promote 
certain intellectual abilities or whether it is the presence of superior intel- 
lectual abilities that allows individuals to become a balanced bilinguals in 
the first place (Lambert, 1972: 152; reported in Mohanty, 1994: 40). 
A further important factor is the extent of a child's bilingualism at the 
time of being tested. Given that a low level of competence in two or 
more languages can have negative effects on a child's cognitive growth 
it is difficult to determine when exactly a young person has progressed 
sufficiently in line with the so-called Thresholds Theory (Cummins, 
1976) to reap only the positive effects of bilinguality (Baker, 2001: 146- 
47, 166-69). Another major factor to determine test results are economic 
and socio-cultural circumstances: bilinguals from middle class back- 
grounds usally score better than any other group of bilinguals. Due to 
such contingencies we can assume that a positive link between early bilin- 
guality and a person's intellectual potential is highly probable, but must 
refrain from approaching bilinguality as an independent variable 
(Mohanty, 1994: 51, 96; Skutnabb-Kangas, 1984). At a more general 
level, it is important to remember that (enriched word views' and superior 
“cognitive abilitiess amongst bilinguals are not so much built into 
languages as such, but a function of a superior level and quantity of inter- 
action in a social communicative context' and of the “more challenging 
and complex set of experiences' that bilinguals tend accumulate com- 
pared with monolinguals (Mohanty, 1994: 95). 
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Diversity Under Threat: Responses to Fragmentation, 
Competition and Hybridity 


Simplistic understandings of linguistic relativism have also been 
challenged by models of culture and theories of meaning that highlight 
fragmentation, multiplicity and hybridity. In an age where virtually all 
of the world's languages are in contact with other languages it is increas- 
ingly untenable to portray languages and cultures as homogeneous and 
neatly bounded entities. 

Socio-economic inequality amongst speech communities and matching 
ideologies have encouraged patterns of language shift that suggest a 
largely irreversible global decline of linguistic diversity (Grimes, 1996; 
Krauss, 1992; Romaine & Nettle, 2000; Terralingua website), but the socio- 
linguistic dynamics which accompany this process are often not as simple 
as campaigners for threatened languages suggest. A fair amount of litera- 
ture in defence of linguistic diversity uses metaphors that imply that 
human communication practices are subject to Darwinian principles or 
to ecological laws more generally. It seems to have become the norm to 
employ biological and medical terms (vitality, competition, illness, with- 
ering, death), but we are also confronted with concepts from market econ- 
omics (treasure, value, competition), physics and geology (contraction, 
interference, assimilation, erosion). Identifying global capitalism or 
“Western civilisation' as the primary cause of language decline, linguistic 
diversity campaigners have closed ranks with environmental activists in 
terms of ideology, strategy and imagery and are perceived as different 
strands within a single postmodernist theme, but talking about the viabi- 
lity of languages as if they were organisms is problematic for at least two 
reasons. Living beings have genetically encoded life spans, while cultures 
can potentially last forever. John Edwards (1994: 8-9) addressed this issue 
by describing languages as “inorganic parasites on human hosts', which 
brings human agency into the picture and makes it compatible with eco- 
logical imagery by evoking a species perspective. Another important 
aspect that remains conveniently ignored is the issue of boundaries. 
Like biological species, languages tend to be internally varied, but 
unlike biological species, languages are amenable within a single gener- 
ation to multiple and “fertile” hybridisation. The growing consumption 
of foreign language media products encourages spontaneous lexical bor- 
rowings and idiomatic interferences and exposes as highly problematic 
the popular assumption that languages are faithful reflections of the 
specific sets of ideas and practices, which they were originally “invented' 
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to express (Hale, 1992: 36) and the suggestion by Muùhlhàusler (2000: 310) 
and others that “healthy” linguistic ecologies are (self-perpetuating'. Nancy 
Dorian (1999: 39) rightly pointed out that as long as conditions are 'reason- 
ably favourable” people “identify with their own language and do not seek 
a preferable substitute”. According to her, it is unlikely that people 
abandon their traditional language completely unless there is a “local 
history of political oppression, social discrimination, or economic depri- 
vation' (Dorian, 1999: 39), but against the background of sustained 
language contact, linguistic stability is quite evidently an artificial state 
of affairs. It presupposes standardisation measures, including obligatory 
schooling and status legislation. As Edwards (2001: 236) noted in response 
to Mùhlhiàusler, the very distinction between a supposedly natural order of 
things and human interference is untenable, and decisions on what consti- 
tutes the righting of a wrong are made on a selective, moral basis. 

For a variety of reasons, language change occurs most predictably and 
rapidly when users of a traditional set of communicative practices are 
transferred into a different social environment or when a given communi- 
cation system is suddenly required to cover new denotation and com- 
munication needs. From a 'languages-in-use/ perspective it would, in 
fact, be difficult to argue that language X should still be known as 
language X' when it has become a component of a radically different con- 
ceptual, cultural, societal universe. At the same time, we must take into 
account that the degree to which speech forms express by their very struc- 
tures and use patterns specific systems of beliefs and values varies con- 
siderably. When Alasdair MacIntyre talked about “expressions and 
idioms, the use of which will presuppose commitment to [particular] 
beliefs, institutions, and practices' and about boundary transgressions of 
an intercultural nature that “would set on foot to greater or lesser extent 
the process by which one language-in-use is transformed into another' 
(MacIntyre, 2003[1988]: 273) he was referring to an ideal-type scenario 
which fewer and fewer communities approximate. The globalised econo- 
my's demand for uniformly trained staff from different cultural back- 
grounds furthers the rise of internationalised, context-free languages 
and language varieties. Citing late twentieth century English as a prime 
example, MacIntyre (1997[1988]: 384), described such languages as “rich 
in modes of characterization and explanation which enable texts embody- 
ing alien schemes of systematic belief to be reported on . . . in detachment 
of all substantive criteria and standards of truth and rationality'. 

The possibility of English becoming a international auxiliary language 
that would no longer be primarily controlled by, and associated with, its 
native speakers has also been discussed by Lachman Khubchandani 
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(1991), Suresh Canagarajah (1999), Bernard Spolsky (2004) and, with refer- 
ence to the European Union, Carsten Quell (1997). Global use of English 
and other internationalised languages does not imply, though, that such 
languages can be considered neutral in terms of power relations. As 
Robert Phillipson (1999) has stressed in response to Quell (1997), the 
pluricentric dynamics of English, the local flavour of its use in certain 
post-colonial locations and its de-ethnicisation in certain fields (science, 
politics, economics) do not mean that English has shed its cultural and 
ideological baggage in a general sense. Nor has the international use of 
English ceased to benefit the English-speaking power centres. In Sue 
Wright's estimation (2004: 178), determining the (winners and losers' of 
this tendency is rather more difficult than various Marxist and Critical 
Linguists have suggested, and the current balance of power is unlikely 
to change as long as English proficiency outside the anglophone world 
is a skill of elites, rather than a skill of (the masses'. 

Language shift in favour of such internationalised languages has very 
different cultural implications from language shifts that involve 
languages-in-use of the former type. For the aforementioned reasons, 
internationalised languages are likely to gain speakers while small 
languages are left to decline, but the low degree to which their vocabulary 
and use patterns are tied to a specific tradition allows them to accommo- 
date radically different belief systems without any major transformations. 
It would thus be naive to equate language shift with cultural assimilation 
in a categorical fashion and to lament, along those lines, that the rise of 
international English was causing 'everyone' to 'become the same. As 
Delanty (2003) notes with reference to Castells (1997) and Touraine 
(2000), the latter notion arises primarily from the breakdown of traditional 
social units, which has, in fact, resulted in an unprecedented degree of 
individualisation and differentiation. We are arguably becoming more 
diverse, though “in ways that are not as they were in earlier times' 
(Eriksen, 1995: 282). If there were a fundamental causal one-way connec- 
tion between proximity of language and proximity of thought, it would be 
difficult to explain why most language communities support a variety of 
“world views'. 


Recent Contributions and Initiatives 


The conceptual and philosophical edifice which underpinned beliefs in 
an inherent causal connection between language, culture and nationhood 
during their 18th and 19th century heyday is an ambiguous and complex 
inheritance and has largely been discredited. What came to be known as 
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the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis has not just resisted empirical confirmation; 
it has been shown to arise from too narrow and simplistic an understand- 
ing of language, thought, culture and meaning to lend itself to conclusive 
experiments. Nor can stereotypical traits and distinct cultural features of 
ethnic groups be attributed to shared ancestry in a biological sense, as a 
recent study by Terracciano et al. (2005; see also Robins, 2005) confirms. 
While personality types are to some extent genetically encoded, the 
concept of a Volksgeist or national character can be dismissed as a social 
construction for specific political purposes, and statements to that effect 
about one's own community are, in fact, quite often a very poor assess- 
ment of its aggregate character. 

No matter how we construe the relationship of linguistic signs to 
thought patterns and how conducive bilinguality may be to creativity, lin- 
guistic signs are not carriers of neatly delineated, essential meanings but 
the product of complex differential relationships. Standardisation efforts, 
which serve language efficiency, are constantly undermined by a desire 
for maximum eloquence, which results in further differentiation and 
innovation (Joseph, 1987: 109-10). Language as a code cannot be analysed 
in full unless it is approached as a dimension of language as text, which is, 
in turn, encapsulated by language as behavioural practice (Fishman, 1991: 
20-24). We only have to think of non-literal uses of languages, such as 
metaphors and metonyms, which play a crucial constitutive role with 
regard to abstract and contested notions (Burke, 1969; Kòvecses & 
Szab6, 1996; Lakoff & Johnson, 1980; Salmond, 1982). Metaphoric 
meaning may be rule-governed (Lakoff & Johnson, 1980), but as Mary 
Hesse (1984[1981]: 40-42) has argued, metaphoric language use “functions 
to change viewpoints and hence meanings of previously familiar 
language” and any such rules are holistic functions of intra- as well as 
extra-linguistic contexts. Deborah Cameron (1995: 222) pointed out in 
relation to (verbal hygiene' that it “works not by controlling our throughts 
but by mobilising our desires and our fears'. In other words, the relation- 
ship between language choices and thought patterns is not as direct as 
some proponents of politically correct language and neuro-linguistic pro- 
gramming (NLR) would have us believe. This does not mean, though, that 
the linguistic relativity argument has been abandoned. Prominent socio- 
linguists and anthropologists continue to insist that the loss of languages 
usually means the loss of a particular perspective and, ultimately, a 
reduction of human cultural diversity. Extra and Gorter (2001: ix) even 
stated recently that “diversity of cultures by implication means diversity 
of languages' and that the rejection of a language amounts to the denial 
of a culture (and vice versa). 
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As was noted at the beginning of this chapter, arguments in favour of 
cultural diversity have been expressed and debated for centuries (cf. also 
Parekh, 2000: 165-172). Joshua Fishman stated in the 1980s that ethnolin- 
guistic diversity benefits “pan-human creativity, problem solving and 
mutual cross-cultural acceptance” as “(Whorfianism of the third kind' 
(Fishman, 1982: 1, 10). He identified it as the core of Eastern Mediterra- 
nean and Slavic Orthodox understandings of universality and cited 
greater cognitive flexibility of bilinguals as scientific evidence (Fishman, 
1985: 446). David Crystal (2000: 33-34) explained more recently that a hol- 
istic approach to reality would acknowledge a “mutually reinforcing 
relationship' between the cultural and biological domains and argued 
that the preservation of linguistic diversity was 'essential' to the preser- 
vation of diversity because “language lies at the heart of what it means 
to be humarnr'. 

By the end of the 20th century, the decline of linguistic and cultural 
diversity had also provoked a response from international political organ- 
isations. Cultural diversity was acknowledged not only as an aesthetically 
valuable asset, but as an integral part of (rather than a hindrance to) 
“development'. Documents such as UNESCO's Our Creative Diversity 
(World Commission on Culture and Development, 1995) and UNEP's 
Cultural and Spiritual Values of Biodiversity (Posey & Dutfield, 1999) point 
out parallels between cultural diversity and bio-diversity and stress that 
humanity will limit its opportunities to benefit from the latter if the fate 
of the former is entirely in the hands of global economic forces (especially 
Maffi et al., 1999: 21-56). While the Pérez de Cuéllar Report (Our Creative 
Diversity), stresses the commodity potential of local cultures (especially 
traditional ecological knowledge as sources of 'new' medical applications, 
cultural difference as a resource for mass entertainment, etc.) and can thus 
be criticised for remaining within the very capitalist logic that threatens 
cultural diversity, other sources made the case for the protection of cul- 
tural diversity in moral-philosophical and spiritual terms. 

More recently, the role of language as keys to 'libraries' of human 
knowledge has also been explicitly acknowledged by UNESCO, as the fol- 
lowing passage from the second edition of its Atlas of the World's Languages 
in Danger of Disappearing demonstrates: 


Each language reflects a unique worldview and culture complex, mir- 
roring the manner in which a speech community has resolved its pro- 
blems in dealing with the world, and has formulated its thinking, its 
system of philosophy and understanding of the world around it. In 
this, each language is the means of expression of the intangible cultural 
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heritage of people, and it remains a reflection of this culture for some 
time even after the culture which underlies it decays and crumbles, 
often under the impact of an intrusive, powerful, usually metropolitan, 
different culture. However, with the death and disappearance of such a 
language, an irreplaceable unit in our knowledge and understanding of 
human thought and worldview is lost forever. (Wurm, 2001: 13; quoted 
in Skutnabb-Kangas et al., 2003: 30) 


While this and many other such statements sound positively Whorfian, 
the scholarly reasoning behind the language-culture nexus has generally 
become more cautious and complex. It is increasingly accepted that multi- 
lingualism and multiculturalism are not the same thing and that the latter 
may not even require the former (cf. Joseph, 1998b; O'Reilly, 2003). The 
same critical approach must be applied to the link between monolingual- 
ism and monoculturalism. The argument that diminishing linguistic 
diversity is rendering the world's population more and more alike may 
be a major theme in minority language discourses, but in a postmoder- 
nised, globalised world, there is more than a theoretical possibility that 
large monolingual communities might generate greater cultural diversity 
than small bilingual ones. Conversely, cultural assimilation can precede 
linguistic assimilation by several generations. 

Nevertheless, there is increasing respect for the privileging of language 
over other group markers and symbols of continuity within endogenous 
cosmologies. Having stressed the role language plays in ethnocultural 
“doings' and “knowings' (i.e. in its indexical capacity), Fishman (2001: 
3-4) argues that language also features prominently at the level of 
'being' (the level of primary assumptions or myth) and points to the sym- 
bolic significance of linguistic continuity as a triumph over individual 
death. He insists that the linguistic bond of most cultural doings' 
makes the very idea of a translated culture “inauthentic and even abhor- 
rent to most ethnocultural aggregates' because social meanings cannot 
really remain the same (when a different language, coming from a differ- 
ent ethnocultural point of origin, is employed” (Fishman, 2001: 5). Magga 
and Skutnabb-Kangas (2003: 44-45) point to evidence of “mental harm' 
from forced assimilation in education and argue that the loss of a 
child's first language in the absence of mother-tongue education 
amounts to 'genocide' in the sense of Articles II(b) and II(e) of the Inter- 
national Convention of the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide 
(UNO, 1948), while Hans Jùrgen Sasse fears that 


mit der Vereinheitlichung und dem Verlust regionaler Kulturen nicht die grofse 
internationale Verstàndigung kommt, wie von Globalisierungsfanatikern 
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gelegentlich prophezeiht, sondern vielmehr damit eine Vereinsamung des ein- 
zelnen Menschen Hand in Hand geht. 


(the increasing uniformity and the loss of regional cultures will not 
result in surging levels of international communication and mutual 
understanding, as fanatic supporters of globalisation occasionally 
predict, but it will go hand in hand with an increasing degree of 
loneliness at the level of the individual). (Sasse, 2001: 70) 


Camille O'Reilly (2003: 30), too, warns against privileging communica- 
tive aspect over the symbolic importance of languages. Discussing the 
conflation of language, ethnicity and culture in the minds of many speakers, 
she argues with reference to identity politics in Northern Ireland that a mar- 
ginalised language can become a rallying point and litmus test for parity of 
esteem' even if that language is hardly known and used by most members of 
that community (O'Reilly, 2003: 26; see also O'Reilly, 1996). 

Other contributors to this debate focus not so much on psychological 
and symbolic importance of maintaining specific linguistic practices, 
but on practical implications of the absorption of underresourced linguis- 
tic communities into the mainstream. Anthropologists have offered evi- 
dence of the ways in which linguistic change is undermining cultural 
continuity and identity in different contexts (Hale, 1998: 201; Mithun, 
1998: 171, 189; Woodbury, 1993, 1998: 237-38). They deny that a lack of 
isomorphism between languages constitutes proof of a more differen- 
tiated or generalising conceptual response to reality and that particular 
lexical or grammatical systems determine social practices, but confirm 
and demonstrate that language patterns guide us in discussions of new 
phenomena and experiences, that indigenous languages can be insepar- 
able from the intellectual productions of their speakers, and that the 
survival of ancestral tongues can be a prerequisite of social and commu- 
nicative continuity. 

Increased understanding and concern about these issues is also 
conveyed by official international documents, such as the OSCE's Hague 
Recommendations Regarding the Education Rights of National Minorities, 
which state that “[t]he right of persons belonging to national minorities 
to maintain their identity can only be fully realised if they acquire a 
proper knowledge of their mother tongue” (OSCE, 1996: 3). 


Concluding Remarks 


The appeal of Herder's vision of the world as a polycentric array of 
mutually inspiring ethnocultural communities is rooted in the ideals of 
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equality and emancipation and continues to inspire members of linguistic 
minorities as well as speakers of majority languages. Debates about 'mul- 
tiple modernities' encourage marginalised communities to address every- 
day challenges in ways that allow them, as Joshua Fishman would put it, 
to be modern “in an X-ish way”, but in a world where virtually all of the 
world's languages are in contact with other languages it is increasingly 
untenable to portray languages and cultures as homogeneous and neatly 
bounded entities. As was pointed out above, continuity is not synonymous 
with stagnation and cultural communities do not have neat boundaries. 
Current international agreements on the need to preserve cultural diversity 
are based on an understanding of “culture” that combines beliefs and values 
with the mechanisms of their transmission. The World Commission on 
Culture and Development and the Intergovernmental Conference on Cul- 
tural Policies for Development (UNESCO, 2002a: 3), for example, defined 
“culture” as “the whole complex of distinctive spiritual, material, intellectual 
and emotional features that characterize a society or social group' including 
“not only the arts and letters, but also modes of life, the fundamental rights 
of the human being, value systems, traditions and beliefs '. While cultural 
essentialism remains a common feature of grassroots debates (Grillo, 
2003), academics tend to agree that cultures do not have essences, cannot 
be described in total and do not exist independently from the communities 
who sustain them. Cultures may be different ways of understanding and 
organising human life, but they are not reducible to neatly defined sets of 
ideas and practices. At any stage, a given “culture” comprises archaic, 
residual as well as emergent elements (Williams, 1977, see also Williams, 
1983) and is interlinked with other systems of social organisation, such as 
religious traditions or economic and political institutions. In the absence 
of some kind of coordinating authority, cultures are always “complex and 
unsystematised whole[s]^ (Parekh, 2000: 144). Increasing intercultural 
contact has led to a situation where most cultures incorporate ideas and 
practices that originated outside their own community of adherents. 
Many of these points are also relevant to languages, and abstract 
debates on the importance of language maintenance for cultural diversity 
only get us so far. While it is not impossible for a given ethnolinguistic 
group to remain a distinct community of communication despite aban- 
doning its ancestral lexico-grammatical repertoire, the vast majority of 
marginalised communities undergo social change and linguistic assimila- 
tion at too fast a rate to have any chance of salvaging traditional cognitive 
and behavioural schemes or to compensate for their loss by 'nativising' 
new symbolic resources. We cannot even agree on how linguistic diversity 
might be measured (Joseph, 2004: 186-87). Post-structural theories on 
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language and meaning make mutual comprehensibility as pointless a cri- 
terion for measuring language change as lexico-grammatical proximity. 
Users of different linguistic varieties within the 'catchment area' of a 
single Dachsprache may find each other's communication styles impene- 
trable, while speakers of different national languages may have a strong 
sense of cultural affinity, and as the emergence of Gastarbeiterdeutsch 
and 'Euro English” exemplify, this applies as much to first-language 
speakers as to second-language users. It is in the nature of complex 
social structures to engender diverse social networks, and depending 
on how much linguistic autonomy is enjoyed by a network, network 
diversity may or may not produce linguistic differentiation and interpre- 
tive barriers. A “universal by-product of complex social organisation and 
universal principles of contextualization cueing' (Gumperz & Levinson, 
1991: 613-23), linguistic relativism can thus be assumed to remain a 
feature of the human condition, but language-related conceptual and 
ideological differentiation does not only, and not necessarily, occur 
along the lines of officially acknowledged language boundaries. 

How much support such theories enjoy amongst the Gaelic and 
Sorbian elites and what kind of benefits Gaelic and Sorbian speakers 
are likely to derive from the EU's pro-diversity paradigm are questions 
that will be addressed in the second half of this book. The purpose of 
the next two chapters is an overview of events and trends in the history 
of the Gaelic and Sorbian communities that explain the decline of 
Gaelic and Sorbian language use, the extent to which the rationales of lin- 
guistic nationalism have been embraced by Gaelic and Sorbian language 
activists in the 19th and 20th centuries, and the ideological and political 
context of the current linguistic situation in Scotland and Lusatia. 


Notes 


1. Rousseau too had been convinced that language was a social institution par 
excellence and a major factor in the reproduction of ethnic diversity. According 
to his typology of nations, the harsher climates of the north had been conducive 
to languages and nations that were strongly geared towards reason whereas the 
softer climates of the South were claimed to further emotional aspects of life 
(Llobera, 1994: 159). 

2. All remarks about bilinguality/bilingualism can be extrapolated to multilin- 
guality/multilingualism. 

3. Wierzbicka recalled an episode in which two Poles who would normally com- 
municate in English became confused and embarrassed when they suddenly 
had to address each other in Polish because that meant they could no longer 
ignore aspects of their relationship that motivate choices between polite and 
informal pronouns (Hunt & Agnoli, 1991: 386). For other case studies of 
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systemically encoded status acknowledgement see Khubchandani (1983), 
Haase (1994) and, for an overview, Agha (1994). 

4. For well-known examples of ecologically “coloured' contributions in this field 
see Haugen (1992), Muùhlhàusler (1996), Calvet (1999), Skutnabb-Kangas 
(2000) and Hornberger (2002). 


Chapter 4 
Gaelic in Scotland 


“Gaelic' as a Linguistic Label 


Gaelic in relation to other Celtic languages 


Gaelic is one of the few surviving languages that make up the Celtic 
branch of the Indo-European language family. When the Romans 
invaded Britain, the dialects of the resident population in Britain and 
Ireland are assumed to have formed two distinct groups: British Celtic 
(Brythonic or P-Celtic, including most or all forms of Pictish) and Irish 
Celtic (Goidelic or Q-Celtic), but there is no agreement on when and 
how these languages had crossed the Channel. Modern Gaelic, as well 
as modern Irish and Manx, descended from the latter group. While a pre- 
sence of Gaelic speakers in northern Britain is assumed to predate the 
expansion of the northern Irish kingdom of Dil Riata into Argyll (in the 
southwest of Scotland) by some centuries, it was only after about 500 
CE that Gaelic became a regionally dominant language on the eastern 
shores of the North Channel (MacAulay, 1992; Woolf, 2001: 34).! The 
region's name pays tribute to this development to the present day: Earra- 
Ghàidheal (previously spelt Airer Gdàideil and Oirer Ghàidheal) means 
'bounds' or 'coastlands' of the Scots/Gaels (ad margo Scottorum; Watson, 
1926: 120-21). At that time, Gaelic overlapped with Brythonic dialects 
in the south, the Central Lowlands and the north (cf. Price, 1984: 22— 
25), and, at least in southern Scotland, with Latin (Thomson, R.L., 1984: 
242, 256). Since the 7th century, Gaelic has increasingly been in contact 
from Anglo-Saxon/Inglis/Scots/English (Kay, 1993: 31-32; Lockwood, 
1975: 172), and between 793 and the 12th century it was under the influ- 
ence of Norse, which is still evident to some degree in place-names, loan 
words and, in some dialects, intonation patterns (Meek, 1996: 6; Stewart, 
2004). During the Anglo-Norman period (beginning in the early 12th 
century) Gaelic also took on loans from French, though many French 
elements had probably already entered the language through Scots 
(Thomson, R.L., 1984: 256). Contrasts between the vernacular forms of 
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Irish and Scottish Gaelic may have arisen from the 10th century onwards, 
if not earlier, but at least amongst the literate members of Gaelic society 
mutual understanding was durably secured by the fact that a distinct lit- 
erary variety, Classical Common Gaelic, enjoyed recognition on both sides 
of the North Channel until the 17th century (Crystal, 1994[1987]: 302; 
Meek, 1996: 12; Price, 1984: 50). 


Variation 


Territorial variation in Gaelic was historically quite considerable. In the 
later part of the 20th century eastern dialects became virtually extinct. 
Contemporary variation within the western group rarely causes difficulty 
in understanding even though there are differences in pronunciation as 
well as vocabulary and grammar (Lockwood, 1975: 120; MacKinnon, 
n.d.). Lamb (2001: 7), following Jackson (1968: 67-68), presents the 
present dialect spectrum as a fairly homogeneous and innovative 
“central dialect' (which includes almost the entire Hebridean region) 
and a number of 'peripheral/ varieties, characterised by a “tendency to 
preserve archaic forms of the language” and now almost extinct. Where 
the language is still in regular use it displays “a healthy proliferation of 
sociolects or speech registers involving such terms as age, sex and 
status of speaker and audience; subject matter; occasion; and so on' 
(Gillies, 1987: 30; cf. also Lamb, forthcoming). 


Literacy and standardisation 


Literacy acquired social significance with the spread of Christianity. 
The earliest evidence of Gaelic writing on the Scottish side (as opposed 
to Ireland) dates back to the period between the 7th and 13th century. It 
was during the period of the Lordship of the Isles, remembered as Linn 
an Aigh (the “age of joy” or 'prosperity”), that Classical Common Gaelic 
established itself as the lingua franca of the literary class of Scotland's 
Gaelic speakers. The Lordship was a virtually autonomous province in 
which Gaelic arts, especially poetry and music, played a vital part in pol- 
itical and social life and flourished accordingly. At the time of its greatest 
territorial expansion in the 15th century, the Lordship included all of 
the Hebridean islands (though not Bute and Arran) as well as Kintyre, 
Lochaber, Morvern, Knoydart and Lochalsh. The Classical variety of 
Gaelic was the medium in which the Reformed Church produced its 
first Gaelic texts (including Knox's Liturgy and Calvin's Catechism) and 
a version of the Bible that took account of vernacular Scottish Gaelic 
(Thomson, 1962; An Tiomnadh Nuadh [The New Testament] 1767; Leabh- 
raichean an t-Seann Tiomnaidh [The Old Testament] 1783-1801). The 
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first secular Gaelic text in print was Alexander Macdonald's (1741) 
Leubhar a Theagasc Ainminnin. The modern written standard is largely 
derived from the 1801 Bible translation. It is now effectively controlled 
by the Scottish Qualifications Authority whose Gaelic Orthographic Conven- 
tions (cf. SCEEB website) of 2005 are accepted by Comhairle nan Leabh- 
raichean/The Gaelic Books Council. Gaelic grammar has not been entirely 
standardised, but 'the scope of variation is relatively narrow, principally 
relating to the relative conservatism of case inflections and the use of leni- 
tion in certain contexts” (McLeod, 2001a: 101). As vernacular Gaelic is 
granted more prominence in the media 'a sharp contrast of style and 
content is emerging between religious activities and their secular counter- 
parts' (Meek, 1996: 40-41). Alongside the 'Gaelic of the pulpit' the “Gaelic 
of the BBC' has established itself as a widely accepted spoken standard. 


The Decline of Gaelic 


Table 4.1 provides a general view of how the Gaelic-speaking commu- 
nity of Scotland developed numerically in absolute terms and relative to 
Scotland's total population. Almost all of the figures are derived from 
Census returns (GROS, 2005; Price, 1984; Withers, 1989: 209-19), which 
implies distortions owing to self-assessment and, at least in the early 
years, a conflation of Irish and Scottish Gaelic language. 


The decline of Gaelic during the Middle Ages 


Gaelic is assumed to have declined from the end of the 11th century 
and the literature offers a range of interconnected factors as plausible 
explanations. Gaelic was negatively affected by reforms conducted 
under Malcolm III (Mdel Coluim Cenn Mér/Malcolm Canmore) and 
Margaret (of the influential House of Wessex), the first of several gener- 
ations of Scottish rulers who “held the values of European civilisation 
more dear than the traditions of Celtic Alba' (Smout, 1985: 21.) It lost its 
prominent place at the Court to French, was marginalised in the legal 
sphere and became more intensely exposed to Germanic dialects when 
the political centre was relocated from Perthshire/Fife to the Lothians. 
The adoption of Roman Monasticism completed the demise of Scotland's 
original Christian communities, in which Gaelic had been allowed to 
replace Latin to a large extent as a religious medium, and royal burghs 
attracted traders from England, the Low Countries and Scandinavia, 
which meant that speakers of Germanic languages began to outhumber 
local Gaelic speakers. Evidence of a “Scots' standard dates back to the 
14th century (Kay, 1993: 37-38; Robertson-Wensauer, 1991: 146). Gaelic 
was also affected by the introduction of feudal structures, especially in 
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Table 4.1 Speakers of Gaelic in Scotland 1806-2001 


















































Numbers of speakers: 
Monolinguals and Combined share 

Year |Gaelic/English bilinguals in population Source 

1806 297,823 18.590 Selkirk (using 
1801 census) 

1808 289,798? 222.990 J. Walker (drawing on 
Webster, reprinted 
in Kyd, 1952) 

1881 231,594? 6.290 Official census 

1891 43,738/210,677 6.390 Official census 

1901 28,106/202,700 5.190 Official census 

1911 18,400/183,998 4.390 Official census 

1921 9829/148,950 3.590 Official census 

1931 6716/129,419 2.990 Official census 

1951 2178/93,269 2.20 Official census 

1961 974/80,004 1.596 Official census 

1971 477/88,415 1.790 Official census 

1981 —/79,307* 1.66 Official census 

1991 —/65,978 1.3590 Official census 

2001 —/58,652 1.20 Official census 





























Strathclyde, Perth and Angus. French-speaking Norman families and 
incomers of Flemish origin were allocated land and began to intermarry 
with the native aristocracy (Smout, 1985: 23). By the 13th century the 
core of Scotland's early mediaeval kingdom had effectively become trilin- 
gual. The aristocratic class were French-speaking, the rising merchant class 
relied on Inglis and most common people continued to communicate in 
Gaelic (MacKinnon, 1991: 34; Kay, 1993: 34). During the Wars of Indepen- 
dence (1292-1322) Gaelic came under increased pressure from Scots/ 
English. By the middle of the 14th century Inglis had emerged as 'the prin- 
cipal spoken language of all of Lowland Scotland' with parts of Galloway 
(where Gaelic may have survived until the turn of the 18th century) 
constituting the only notable exception (Kay, 1993: 34-35). 


Protestantism, anti-Gaelic legislation and migration 


The Reformation (1560) caused a fundamental shift in the cultural 
climate and overall perception of Highland Scotland. Gaelic became 
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associated with backwardness, superstition and aggression. The earliest 
education acts date back to this period (1494/1496) and set a pattern 
which was to be pursued for almost half a millennium. In 1609, a group 
of clan chiefs of the West Highlands were required under duress to sign 
the Statutes of Icolmkill (better known as the Statutes of Iona), which stipu- 
lated, amongst other things, that the Reformed Church be strengthened 
and the heirs of clan leaders be sent to Lowland schools where they 
“may be found able sufficiently to speik, reid and wryte Englische' 
(MacKinnon, 1991: 46). The Statutes generally enhanced the elite status 
of the clan gentry and accelerated their gradual assimilation into the king- 
dom's landed society (Devine, 1994: 15). In 1616, they were backed up by 
the Act of the Settling of Parochial Schools, which had as its declared objective 
“that the vulgar Inglishe tongue be universallie plantit, and the Irish 
language, whilk is one of the cheif and principall causis of the continew- 
ance of barbaritie and incivilitie amongis the inhabitantis of the Ilis and 
the Helandis, be abolisheit and removit' (quoted in Durkacz, 1983: 5). 

The gradual erosion of clan society became even more apparent half a 
century later, when massive debts on the part of the chiefs and the gentry 
prompted many of them to extract rents and other forms of income that 
had detrimental implications for ordinary clan members' welfare. In 
extreme cases, economic pressures forced people into emigration, with 
a first major wave occurring in the 1730s (Devine, 1994: 16). During the 
18th century, commercialisation of the Highlands in favour of large-scale 
pastoral husbandry entered a phase that became known as the Clearances 
(Fuadach nan Gàidheal, from fuadaich ~ to expel, to exile). Entire peasant 
communities were transferred from their traditional settlements (the 
baile) to individual holdings along the coast (crofts), where kelp burning 
developed into a highly profitable industry. As Susan Parman (2005: 
42-43) has argued, the extent to which crofters depended on nonagricul- 
tural employment makes it far more useful to classify them as rural 
labourers rather than (peasant tenants'. In some areas (e.g. the island of 
South Uist) people were encouraged to emigrate. The latter option 
became particularly relevant when the Highlands were hit by harvest fail- 
ures (e.g. 1772-1773, 1782-1783, 1801-1802) and after the Napoleonic 
Wars, when the kelp market collapsed and people lost their economic use- 
fulness to the land-owning class. Where volunteers failed to come 
forward evictions were likely (Devine, 1994: 182-85). The most traumatic 
episodes of all came in 1835-1836 and 1845-1847, when potato crops 
were partly or entirely lost and many landlords failed to conform to the 
old ideal of the chief as trustee and provider. Much of the region had actu- 
ally fallen to a new brand of proprietors: professionals, merchants and 
entrepreneurs of Lowland and English origin. 
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The potato famines were followed by a general economic crisis and 
stricter controls on croft subdivision and sub-letting. The Clearances 
abated in the 1860s, but the migration and permanent relocation of 
Gaels to Britain's colonies and the towns and cities of Lowland Scotland 
continued. By the mid 19th century most parts of the crofting region 
were dependent on seasonal migration. Work was now available not 
only in agriculture but in Glasgow's docks, on ferries, in machine- and 
shipbuilding, fishing, the construction and textile industries, in the 
police force and, for women, in the form of domestic service (Devine, 
1994: 136). By the middle of the 19th century Glasgow had a Highland- 
born population of almost 15,000, which corresponded to 4.5490 of its 
total population (Withers, 1998: 88 with reference to Census of Scotland 
Enumerator's Books). Urban Highland communities also emerged in 
Edinburgh, Dundee, Perth and Aberdeen. Newly arrived immigrants 
could rely on welfare institutions and resident relatives, fellow-islanders 
or fellow-clansmen for accommodation and recommendations to poten- 
tial employers, but there was less evidence of a stable and clearly 
defined subculture than in the case of the Irish (Withers, 1989: 107, 
121; Withers 1998: 146-47). Island societies have remained an important 
element in Glasgow's Gaelic-related networks, whereas the significance 
of clan associations has considerably decreased. Linguistic assimilation 
and inter-marriage with people born outside the Highlands were quite 
common even in the first generation, and many bilingual city-dwelling 
Gaels abandoned Gaelic worship for English services, especially if such 
a move was felt to increase their social status. Gaelic chapels were them- 
selves sources of anglicisation as English became increasingly used along- 
side Gaelic for services and other activities (MacDonald, 1995: 44; Withers, 
1998: 168-70). 

The story of Highland emigration was a classic example of what John 
Edwards has described as “the language preserved in the country [being] 
forgotten in the town' (Edwards, 1994: 107). Gaelic and Celtic societies 
had existed in Glasgow and Edinburgh since the early 1700s, but most 
of these remained of little significance to ordinary, working-class Highlan- 
ders. In 1846 even the Gaelic Society of Glasgow (the Gaelic Club of 
Gentlemen) dropped its original rule that every member had to speak 
Gaelic, and the philanthropic work that was conducted by this and 
other Highland societies had more to do with the integration of Highland 
children into English-speaking Lowland society than with the mainten- 
ance of an all-inclusive Highland identity (Devine, 1994: 248). Matters 
changed somewhat in the late 1800s, when the organisations such as An 
Comunn Gaidhealach (founded in 1891) expressed a growing interest 
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amongst urban-based Gaels and their descendants in the maintenance 
and promotion of their traditional language and related artistic wider cul- 
tural heritage (cf. below). Due to the marginal position of Gaelic in the 
dominant vision and reality of Scottish nationhood at that time, these 
efforts never amounted to a Gaelic renaissance comparable to the movement 
on behalf of Irish in late 19th century Ireland. Indeed, it is unlikely that those 
who actively supported the Gaelic cause in these contexts were hoping to 
develop Gaelic and encourage its use in such a way that it could reclaim 
all of the regions and domains that it had lost since the Middle Ages. 

As the Highlands were opened up to modern economic development 
and seasonal migration became more common, linguistic attitudes 
began to reflect the cultural transition in which people found themselves 
caught up. Gaelic became primarily associated with childhood, tra- 
ditional arts and religious worship, while English represented emigration, 
employment, and prosperity (Durkacz, 1983: 222-23). As has repeatedly 
been observed in relation to other peripheral languages and language 
varieties, this dichotomy proved detrimental to people's willingness to 
secure a future for their ancestral language. In the absence of educational 
and other institutional support for Gaelic, it has been the principal cause 
of the steady decline in speaker numbers. 


The role of religion (19th-20th century) 


In certain respects, Highland churches have been quite supportive of 
Gaelic. They provided the prerequisites for Gaelic worship and offered 
Gaelic-medium services according to local demand and availability of 
Gaelic-speaking ministers (Meek, 1996: 13-14). In terms of attitudes, 
matters have been far more complex. Over the centuries, Gaelic has var- 
iously been treated as a source of barbarism and an outmoded medium 
of communication, but also as a vehicle for worship and for protecting 
the doctrine from liberal perspectives associated with the Lowlands 
(Meek, 1996: 38—52 and passim, Meek, 2001). According to the Statutes of 
Iona (1609), the (Presbyterian) Church of Scotland had a political role in 
the Highlands. It was supposed to promote the general objectives of gov- 
ernment, which is why its use of Gaelic was not an expression of support 
but often merely the only viable option (Meek, 2001: 315). The Calvinist 
doctrine interfered with practices which sustained and enriched vernacu- 
lar Gaelic (storytelling, poetry and song, music and dance). Secular Gaelic 
arts and the very institution that allowed them to flourish (the cèilidh”) 
were discouraged, though the impact of this type of interference is 
easily overestimated. As Sorley MacLean insisted, the image of the 
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“narrow-minded, parochial, closed society which killed all freedom and 
art' is quite misleading as only a tiny proportion of the Highland popu- 
lation were communicants and strictly anti-secular (Campbell, 1996a; cf. 
also Meek, 2001: 41). Elements of the secular tradition became, in fact, 
incorporated into religious practices. According to Meek, '[t]he cultures 
of the church and the cèilidh-house . .. have come together harmoniously 
in many individual families' and 'the interface, and the interaction, of 
sacred and secular in family life have produced some of the finest expo- 
nents of the Gaelic tradition' (Meek, 1996: 50-51). The “particular 
flavour' that Gaelic culture “imparted' to the churches lead to a situation 
where “[i]t could indeed be argued that “churches within churches” were 
formed, because of the distinctiveness of the Highland dimension' (Meek, 
2001: 315). Faced with the realities of late 19th century urban Scotland, the 
Presbyterian churches (fragmented following the Disruption” of 1843, 
discussed later in this chapter) even evolved into support agencies for 
wider Gaelic culture. This means that the Gaelic language became “not 
so much an adjunct to the church's mission as a beneficiary of the 
church's patronage” (MacDonald, 1995: 86). It is also important to remem- 
ber that from at least the middle of the 18th century to the beginning of the 
20th century, the Presbyterian churches have done more than any other 
institution to preserve the higher registers of the language. Their ministers 
contributed significantly to the collection and editing of Gaelic material 
and, from the late 18th century onwards, to the use of Gaelic as a 
written language more generally (Meek, 2001: 317). 

Current attitudes towards Gaelic in Presbyterian denominations range 
from active support, illustrated by the adoption of a Gaelic policy by the 
Free Church Presbytery of Lewis in 1997 (Meek, 2001: 327) and the reintro- 
duction of Gaelic services in Aberdeen and Perth, to total resignation in 
the face of recruitment problems. The latter attitude was illustrated 
most drastically by the remark by a minister in the Free Presbyterian 
Church that God must be opposed to the maintenance of Gaelic 
(MacFhionnlaigh, 1996; Meek, 2000a; 44-46; Meek, 2001: 327). A more 
productive response would be the provision of adequate linguistic train- 
ing and placement schemes and engagement with the fact that recruiting 
problems are predominantly experienced by the smaller churches, which 
tend to be more narrow-minded in theological and cultural terms (Meek, 
2001: 323-24). Politically debilitated by strife over various modernisation 
issues, most Highland churches appear to have little time or inclination 
to worry about Gaelic” even though this negligence will probably harm 
them too in the longer run (Meek, 2001: 327). Another problematic 
factor with regard to language maintenance is a growing perception 
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that Gaelic campaigners and Gaelic-related civil servants are at odds with 
what Presbyterian churches in the heartland are willing to offer in terms 
of content (doctrines) as well as form (Meek, 2000a: 46-47). A well- 
known representative of the Free Church of Scotland (Macleod, 2005b) 
suggested in a personal capacity that “the culture-buffs still seem to 
live in a world dominated by stories of Calvinist pipe-burning' and 
that “hatred of the religion is now more prevalent among “luchd nan eal- 
lainn” [i.e. those involved in the arts world] than at any point in [his] life- 
time', even though “it could well be argued that religion is the one Gaelic 
activity which breaks out of the circle of entertainment and leisure, and 
connects with people's daily lives'. As Meek (2005b) put it, the Protes- 
tant denominations are “uncomfortable in the pluralist culture of the 
Highlands' and '“uneasy with the inroads being made by new activists 
and promoters of the language'. Gaelic has ceased to be used “as a shield 
against modernization' and is (no longer considered to be the primary 
medium for the message of the gospel in the Highlands and Islands'. 

Compared to the established Church of Scotland and the other Presby- 
terian denominations that have descended from it, the Roman Catholic 
Church has shown “significantly more awareness of the rites and 
rhythms of the secular community' and “led the way in using vernacular 
Gaelic in the religious context' (Meek, 1996: 52-53). Administered 
through the Diocese of Argyll and the Isles, Catholicism is still dominant 
in the southern section of the Western Isles and several Scottish mainland 
districts and does not appear to have experienced any real problems 
recruiting Gaelic-speaking priests. Meek (2001: 322) attributes this to 
“the close sense of Gaelic identity within the diocese” and the related 
fact that outside monastic structures, Catholicism divides the lives and 
experiences of its followers less rigidly into sacred and secular com- 
ponents than the evangelical sections of the Protestant churches. The 
use of Gaelic in religious services had been extensive even prior to 
Vatican II (1962-1965), and Catholic priests have made significant contri- 
butions to Gaelic lexicography and, indeed, the “Gaelic Renaissance 
(Meek, 2000a: 42-43). 


The legacy of formal education 


As elsewhere in Europe, formal education was introduced to the High- 
lands in the context of religion. The most influential educational body 
during the 18th and 19th centuries was the Society in Scotland for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge (SSPCK), who shared the politically 
dominant notion that the eradication of Gaelic was a prerequisite of “civi- 
lising' the Highlands. Founded in 1701, the SSPCK was an offshoot of the 
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English SPCK, but Presbyterian in its creed. Its curriculum was taught 
entirely in English until, in 1766, Gaelic became acceptable for elementary 
tuition, though merely as a tool for learning English. Education in line 
with the latter approach was also provided by the (more tolerant) 
parish schools, and in the 19th century by the recently founded Gaelic 
School Societies (MacKinnon, 1991: 64; Smout, 1985: 435). While the 
SSPCK and parish schools played an important facilitating role, their 
long-term significance for the region's shift towards English was super- 
seded by that of the marketplace and seasonal migration. According to 
various sources cited by Durkacz (1983: 219-22) Gaelic education did 
not make people indifferent to English but reinforced a general trend 
towards bilinguality. One of the few factors that prevented a complete 
shift towards English in the Highlands at that time was limited access 
to education for women. Until the Education (Scotland) Act of 1872 
made education obligatory for both boys and girls, Gaelic remained the 
main language of the home (Durkacz, 1983: 218). 

The Education Act of 1872 did not even mention Gaelic. Monolingual 
English-speaking teachers became more common in the Highlands, and 
children who reverted to Gaelic were more likely to be stigmatised and 
punished (Durkacz, 1983: 223-24; MacKinnon, 1991: 75). In 1885, rec- 
ommendations from the Napier Commission led to Gaelic becoming per- 
mitted as a school subject but examinations were not introduced until 
1915 (Durkacz, 1983: 178-79). In 1918, Gaelic was granted a statutory 
role, but it “did not rank as a “foreign” or a “modern” language from 
the point of Civil Service or professional body entrance requirements, 
until the 1960s' (MacKinnon, 1991: 80). Until the middle of the 20th 
century, the authorities saw no benefit in bilinguality and continued to 
issue directions that helped to alienate children from their traditional 
language and culture. As a regular medium of instruction Gaelic was 
not officially accepted until the School Code of 1956 (MacKinnon, 1991: 
85-89). 


Gaelic in the 20th Century 


Demographic trends and the “Gaelic Renaissance' 


Bilinguality continued to grow rapidly during the 20th century and 
everyday use of Gaelic receded further towards Scotland's north-western 
periphery. The percentage of the Scottish population reporting ability 
to speak Gaelic declined from 6.8490 in 1891 to 1.9896 in 1951 and 1.6696 
in 1961 (MacKinnon, 1991: 90). Emigration remained endemic in the 
Highlands, slowing down notably only during the Depression and in 
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the 1960s (Cameron, 1996: 154) and abandoned lands and houses were 
increasingly acquired by monoglot English-speaking immigrants. 

Intermarriage between Gaels and non-Gaels became more common 
even in the core region, and the purchase of shops and post offices by non- 
Gaelic speaking incomers reduced the use of Gaelic in the domain of 
shopping (MacKinnon, 1991: 190). The increasing presence of “English 
speakers' in traditionally Gaelic-speaking areas was a major reason why 
“to be seen speaking Gaelic to your children” was no longer “the done 
thing', as one Islay resident phrased it (Margaret Rozga in Jefford, 2004: 
361). The continuing exodus of young Gaelic speakers to the cities of 
the south caused Gaelic to become “the language of a residual crofter 
working-class' (MacKinnon, 1991: 82) within its homeland, while 
Glasgow in particular remained a centre of Gaelic organisations and net- 
works. Today, Glasgow is home to some 9.890 of Scotland's Gaelic- 
speaking population (GROS, 2005). 

Since the 1970s the population of the Highlands has been on the rise 
again with Skye and Lochalsh as a particularly notable success story 
(WHFP, 2004d), but immigration has far exceeded natural growth and 
most communities within the Gaelic heartland have failed to reverse 
their negative demographic trends (Cameron, 1996: 154; MacAskill, 
2004). For the period 2000-2016, the Highland population is predicted 
to fall by 2.990, and 33.60 of the population predicted for 2016 will be 
over 60 years old (WHFP, 2003c). For the Western Isles, the officially pre- 
dicted decrease is as high as 1790 (GROS, 2002). While in-migration is not 
necessarily detrimental to Gaelic language ability levels in the long run 
(cf. Stockdale et al., 2003), spontaneous everyday Gaelic language use 
has continued to retreat to a small number of domains and registers. 
According to William Lamb (2001: 14), the “most reliable context for pri- 
marily Gaelic usage” today would be one where “the conversational 
setting and theme are informal and non-field-specific, and where the par- 
ticipants are all older, native speakers, familiar with each other, and in a 
domestic setting. 

The 20th century is associated with initiatives that improved the socio- 
economic conditions in the Highlands and Islands, transformations which 
were ultimately conducive to what is widely referred to as the (Gaelic 
Renaissance. 1965 saw the establishment of the Highlands and Islands 
Development Board (later replaced by Highlands and Islands Enterprise), 
which encouraged local producer community co-operatives (co-chomuinn) 
and, from the late 1970s, appointed Gaelic-speaking field officers, though 
the main focus of the HIDB was on large industrial operations and the 
main economic factor for the survival of Gaelic-speaking communities 
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was crofting. According to Kenneth MacKinnon (1992: 14), the correlation 
between involvement in crofting and Gaelic language loyalty was a “posi- 
tive, strong, and highly significant” one. Beginning in 1993, the European 
Union allocated the Highlands and Islands funding under its Objective 
One scheme for under-developed regions, which in 1999 was replaced 
by a Highlands and Islands Special Transitional Programme (2000- 
2006). These two initiatives resulted in numerous infrastructural improve- 
ments and contributed to the launch of the UHI Millennium Institute 
(University of the Highlands and Islands project), whose Gaelic-medium 
and Gaelic-related course options make a significant contribution to the 
prestige of the region's traditional language and culture. 

The “Gaelic Renaissance” started with local initiatives during the 1970s, 
followed by more systematic planning and lobbying in the 1980s, which 
not only achieved clearer government recognition of the importance of 
Gaelic but prepared the ground for a substantial expansion of Gaelic tele- 
vision and Gaelic-medium education in the early 1990s (Johnstone, 1994: 
31-35; D.J. MacLeod, 2003). It is considered a sign of success that such 
achievements have been matched by a rise in the numbers of individuals 
engaging with the Gaelic language in one way or other. 1981 saw the first- 
ever recorded increase in the number and proportion of Gaelic speakers in 
the Highlands (Withers, 1989: 115). Numbers of students participating in 
primary-level Gaelic-medium education rose from 431 in 1990/1991 to 
2068 in 2005/2006, while the number of students who receive two or 
more subjects of their secondary-level curriculum through the medium 
of Gaelic increased from 129 in 1994 to 315 in 2005/2006, though 7696 of 
that group are currently in years one and two. The number of schools 
offering Gaelic-medium education at any level is 61. A total of 3699 stu- 
dents are presently enrolled for Gaelic language classes, including 981 
“fluent speakers' (CnaG, 2001; Robasdan, 2006). The number of adult lear- 
ners is believed to have increased from around 1440 in 1986 to 8000 in the 
late 1990s (MacKinnon, 1991: 150; Galloway, 1995b: 3; MacCaluim, 2006). 

Outside its traditional heartlands, Gaelic is now strongly associated 
with high levels of education (MacKinnon, 1995; Scottish Executive, 
2005b) and at least in at least in the context of the Western Isles “higher 
education is associated with higher Gaelic literacy and attitude levels as 
well as with usage and maintenance levels” (MacKinnon, 1994: 126). 
Gaelic has also recovered some ground within the occupational sphere. 
In 1993 the chairman of Highlands and Islands Enterprise (Iomairt na 
Gàidhealtachd) judged the “Gaelic industry” to be a 'sound' economic 
investment (quoted in Galloway, 1995a: 303), and the subsequent decade 
saw the creation of about 1000 full-time jobs, but the “overwhelming 
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majority” of these remain dependent on public finance and relate to the 
supply of Gaelic-related goods and services rather than to the region's 
mainstream economic activities (McLeod, 2002: 54-55). 

Despite these trends the 1981 speaker numbers proved to be a peak 
rather than the start of a genuine recovery. By 1991 the number of self- 
declared Gaelic speakers had declined to 65,978, and by 2001 to 58,969. 
The inclusion in 2001 of a question about passive language ability 
revealed that a further 26,772 persons considered themselves able to 
understand written and/or spoken Gaelic (GROS, 2005). 

The last two Census reports also confirm the long-standing inverse 
correlation between age cohorts and percentages of speakers. The only 
exception are age groups covered by Gaelic-medium primary education. 
The percentage of Gaelic speakers in the 12-15 bracket is marginally 
higher than the current share of speakers aged 16-19. The same 
appears to be true for 3-15 year olds as opposed to those aged 16-24 
(MacKinnon, 2004: figures 6 and 10). Whether such findings also indicate 
increased use of Gaelic in the home is, however, a very different matter. In 
2001, only one in five homes containing at least one Gaelic-speaking adult 
was entirely Gaelic-speaking. Intergenerational transmission of Gaelic in 
homes where one of two adults knew the language was happening at a 
rate of 2190, and even households where both partners could speak the 
language revealed a significant loss: only 6890 of Scotland's 2895 house- 
holds with two Gaelic-speaking parents claimed to have Gaelic-speaking 
children aged 3-15 years. The equivalent figure for lone parent house- 
holds was 3490. The corresponding figures for Welsh were 619», 9190 
and 7590. Even in areas where the proportion of Gaelic speakers in the 
total population is relatively high, shares were comparatively low: 3790, 
774» and 5196 in the case of the Western Isles, and 5490, 76906 and 7996 in 
Skye and Lochalsh (MacKinnon, 2006). To replace the Gaelic speakers 
who pass away each year (c. 1000) the number of individuals who 
reach fluency over the same period needs to increase by at least 40096 
(MacKinnon, 1999: 1; HM Senior Chief Inspector of Education Graham 
Donaldson, quoted in Campbell, 2005). 

A further cause of concern is the need for a concentrated demographic 
base (Fishman, 1991: 67). As Kenneth MacKinnon has repeatedly pointed 
out (e.g. in 1991: 190 and 2006), Gaelic cannot “truly” be said to “function as 
community speech' unless it is used by at least 7596 of the local popu- 
lation. In 1981 a quarter of the total speaker community lived in such 
locations, and only a number of localities in the Western Isles still have 
rates of 7590 and over (cf. Mac an Tàilleir, n.d.). At the parish level, 
Barbhas/Barvas is the only area that comes close to it (74.796); in the 
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Eileanan Siar constituency as a whole, the share of Gaelic speakers is now 
as low as 6196, though the share of individuals with any type of Gaelic 
language abilty is 7240 (GROS, 2005; MacKinnon, 2006; Scottish Executive, 
2005b). MacKinnon (2004: 24) also identified the low proportion of speak- 
ers aged 25 and below as a major problem. At 21.990 it amounts to only 
two-thirds of what he considered “basic for language maintenance' 
(33.390). Currently, the average age of Gaelic speakers aged three and 
over is about five years and eight months above the average age of 
Scotland's total population (Scottish Executive, 2005b). 

In view of such statistics it is not surprising that some observers have 
criticised and even dismissed the (Gaelic Renaissance' as a tokenistic 
top-down initiative, as a '(myth' and a failure (Cox, 1998; O Maolalaigh, 
2001b: 16; Rogerson & Gloyer, 1995). 

In 2005, legislation for (secure status” became a reality with the Gaelic 
Language (Scotland) Act 2005, which established an official language 
board (Bòrd na Gàidhlig) and obliges public authorities to produce 
plans for the promotion of Gaelic that reflect the actual use of Gaelic in 
areas served by them as well as their (potential for developing the use 
of the language” (section 3[5]). Gaelic organisations and campaigners wel- 
comed the legislation as a step that would increase the prestige of Gaelic 
and strengthen people's belief in its continuing relevance, although there 
was considerable disappointment that stronger measures, such as a right 
to Gaelic-medium education, were not adopted (McLeod, forthcoming). 
Another recent milestone was the UK's ratification on 27 March 2001 of 
the European Charter for Regional or Minority Languages (CoE, 1992). In 
relation to Gaelic, the UK has bound itself to Part III of the Charter and 
signed up to a total of 39 paragraphs and sub-paragraphs, but not all of 
these requirements are currently fulfilled (CoE, 2004b: 32-45). 


Recent qualitative change 


The gradual retreat of Gaelic from most spheres of life and its adap- 
tation to new domains of use has resulted in a complex pattern of 
lexical, grammatical and idiomatic change. Some developments are the 
result of reduced exposure to particular varieties of Gaelic, others are 
manifestations of direct interferences from English. The majority of 
shifts are probably the result of both. The erosion of Gaelic within the 
churches has led to a notable decline in the use and general comprehen- 
sion of the supra-dialectal upper register. Donald Meek (2000: 45) reports 
that many young people now “prefer” English-medium services to Gaelic 
ones (cf. also MacAulay, 1992). Outside the religious domain, demand for 
upper-register Gaelic has been very limited, and to the extent that spoken 
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secular Gaelic of a more formal variety did exist, it too has been under- 
mined by wider social and cultural changes. Since the 1970s, when a 
single, bilingual council for the Western Isles was established and the 
foundations for a national Gaelic radio service were laid, opportunities 
for the use of secular formal Gaelic have been on the increase, but as 
Wilson McLeod (2001a) has demonstrated with regard to “official 
Gaelic”, current demands have not been met adequately in every context. 
Another important factor for a widespread loss of high-register skills 
has been a strong emphasis on fluency and the dominance of colloquial 
varieties in domains where Gaelic is still spoken on a day-to-day basis 
(e.g. home and neighbourhood, community, certain rural work environ- 
ments; cf. MacKinnon, 1998a) or expanded significantly during the 
1990s, such as pre-school and primary education, light entertainment 
on radio and television. Consumption of Gaelic-medium literature rela- 
tive to English material appears to have decreased even though 
two-thirds of Scotland's Gaelic speakers reported themselves as being 
able to read Gaelic in the 2001 Census and a further 7022 'non-speakers' 
claimed to be able to read and/or write the language (GROS, 2005). 
Publications in Gaelic represent all major genres except international 
best-selling novels, encyclopaedias and technical literature (MacKinnon, 
n.d.), but the number of new books published per year amounts to only 
'a few dozen'. Survey findings relating to Gaelic speakers in the 
Western Isles from the mid-1980s and mid-1990s indicate that with 
regard to books, the “(mean Gaelic language score' had fallen from 
28.99 to 23.990, while the equivalent score for newspaper articles declined 
from 50.896 to 19.890 (MacKinnon, 1997). Adult fiction in Gaelic had been 
particularly scarce (McLeod, 2004: 28), but the recent Ùr-Sgeul initiative 
(www.ur-sgeul.com) has brought rapid improvement in this area, facili- 
tating the publication of nine novels and short story collections from 
2003 onwards. Scotland's only all-Gaelic journal, Gath, has a circulation 
of just over 300, 257 of which are individual subscriptions. In contrast, 
its predecessor (Gairm, 1951-2002) had a distribution of 870 in 2002 and 
1100 in 1993 (Cormack, 1995). The level of consumption of Gaelic-medium 
print journalism is somewhat difficult to assess, as Gaelic journalism com- 
prises Gaelic columns and occasional items of 'hard' news in regional 
and Scottish English-medium newspapers (Cormack, 2003a, 2004; 
MacDonald, 2003) as well as an independently produced all-Gaelic 
monthly (An Gàidheal Ùr, from 1998), but even the latter mostly reaches 
its readership as a supplement to predominantly English-medium 
papers. Mike Cormack (2003a: 99) estimates that the maximum 
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readership of a potential Gaelic-medium newspaper would currently 
amount lie well below 10,000. 

A study concerning the impact of Gaelic-related arts and other cultural 
products and services in the Western Isles and the district of Skye and 
Lochalsh (Sproull & Chalmers, 1998) confirms that high consumption 
levels tend to coincide with Gaelic-medium upbringing, predominantly 
Gaelic-speaking households and occupations in the primary sector or 
retirement. Both the likelihood of Gaelic book purchases/borrowing 
(excluding children's books) and consumption of Gaelic radio were posi- 
tively correlated to age and linguistic proficiency levels. Radio nan 
Gaidheal can now be received in most of Scotland, and its output of 
more than sixty hours per week includes various phone-in programmes 
(cf. MacNeil, 2003). According to Sproull and Chalmers (1998: 21 and 
passim) radio is likely to play 'a crucial role in consolidating and expand- 
ing the use of Gaelic amongst those with high levels of competence” but 
cannot, on the whole, give a major impetus to the less proficient section 
of the population. 


Interference-related change 


The erosion of Gaelic in terms of proficiency levels has been conducive 
to interferences from English. Gaelic is now under the pressure of English 
in every sphere and has rapidly been losing ground as a first and domi- 
nant language. Recent enrolment rates for Gaelic-medium primary edu- 
cation suggest overall percentages of about 2390 for the Western Isles 
(6096 Gaelic-speaking) and 3190 for the Isle of Skye (3790 Gaelic-speaking). 
Tiree (4890 Gaelic-speaking) stood out with a rate of 5290, but with a popu- 
lation of only 770, the island makes a very small contribution in absolute 
terms (GROS, 2005; Duwe, 2003-2006; MacKinnon, 2001a, 2002, 2006). 
Adolescent Gaels tend to show the same levels of interest and involve- 
ment in Anglophone youth culture as young people in other parts of 
the UK, all age groups are to some degree affected by mainstream enter- 
tainment on radio and television, and participation and achievement 
levels in Gaelic-medium education are too limited to guarantee a stable 
community of fluent speakers. Derick Thomson summarised the state of 
affairs in the mid-1990s as follows: 


[Allthough Gaelic has achieved a degree of range and credibility, it has 
been achieved by a restricted sector of the Gaelic population. It would 
probably be fair to say that only a very small minority is familiar with, 
or can confidently handle, a wide range of Gaelic usage ... [T]he 
majority of speakers use the language for everyday chat and gossip, 
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household purposes, telling jokes and stories, perhaps talking of crops 
and sheep and fishing, and would think of it as a natural language for 
fank-day (a communal gathering for shearing and dipping sheep), for a 
visit to the pub, for church in some areas, basically for rather local and 
parochial purposes, and they would easily turn to a more mixed dis- 
course, with a high degree of code-switching, if the conversation 
turned to politics, or consumer topics, or dress and fashion etc. 
(Thomson, 1994: 231) 


Of the 230 secondary pupils who took Higher Grade Gaelic exams in 2004 
only 91 took Higher “Gàidhlig” (Higher Grade Gaelic for native speakers), 
and of the remainder only those who make significant use of the language 
after graduating can be expected to develop high levels of active compe- 
tence. It remains to be seen whether the officially advised extension of 
Gaelic-medium secondary education (HMIE, 2005: 36-39) will bring 
notable improvements in this respect. 

Even greater caution has to be applied to figures for adult learners. 
Only a tiny section of those who have demonstrated an active interest 
in the language during the last decades are likely become proficient in 
the language and to make a personal contribution to its development. 
The current proportion of fluent learners within the total speaker popu- 
lation is estimated to be around 5—-1090 (MacCaluim, 2006; McLeod, 2004). 

As the poet Aonghas MacNeacail (2005) noted in a recent newspaper 
article, the increased presence and acceptance of Gaelic in the corridors 
of power, the media and the education sector has not made a significant 
difference to the language in terms of overall vitality: 


[tJhere are Gaelic politicians in both Westminster and Holyrood. BBC 
Scotland is led by Gaels. There are Gaelic-medium schools in most of 
our major cities, attracting children from non-Gaelic backgrounds as well 
as those of Gaelic parentage, though senior politicians in the island heart- 
lands have demonstrated a disturbing complacency, frequently expres- 
sing satisfaction that as few as 2590 of children in their schools were 
being educated through the language. The reality is that Gaelic lives in 
a hostile world; not in the sense of being surrounded by ill-will, but that 
the language pervading employment, leisure, the media, the street, and, 
very often, the home, is not going to be Gaelic. (MacNeacail, 2005) 


It is difficult to predict how Gaelic proficiency levels and use patterns 
will develop over the next decades, but the 2001 Census Report confirms a 
continued decline of speaker numbers in the “traditional heartlands' but 
growth in “many other areas of Scotland', and '[i]t is moving from being 
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an oral language to being a language spoken, read and written' (Scottish 
Executive, 2005b). 


On the Origins and Conceptual Transformation 
of Gaeldom 


Introductory remarks 


The dominant image of the Gael, like that of the Scot more generally, 
has for many centuries been the product of ideologically informed ascrip- 
tion rather than balanced negotiation between insiders and outsiders. It 
reflects a socio-economic power differential between Lowland and High- 
land Scotland that can at least in part be construed as “internal colonial- 
ism' (Hechter, 1975) compounded by genuine cultural discrepancies.” 
To some extent, the contemptuous or benevolently patronising stereotype 
of the Gael produced by the core of Scotland's educated Lowland commu- 
nity has been internalised by the Highland population even though their 
cultural assimilation was a product of coercion and pragmatism, rather 
than collective enthusiasm. As I tried to convey in the previous section, 
Highland history comprises prolonged episodes of oppression and dislo- 
cation. It is associated with deeply rooted spirituality, morality and tra- 
dition, but also with adaptability and resilience. This section gives a 
contextualised account of the images and ideological frameworks that 
have fed into the notion that Gaels constitute a distinct ethnolinguistic 
community from the late Middle Ages to the recent past and the ways 
in which their traditional language became a constitutive element of 
external and self-definition. 


Prehistoric Britain and early Alba 


As has been noted previously, Gaelic rapidly gained ground in what is 
now Scottish territory after the expansion of DA&l Riata into Argyll, 
although some archaeologists now challenge this explanation. Ireland's 
Celtic-speaking population at the time is conventionally traced back to 
four major waves of immigration from mainland Europe, said by some 
to have occurred from the 4th century BCE onwards, though we cannot 
exclude the possibility that Ireland had already been settled to some 
extent via Britain (Crystal, 1994: 302; Thomson, 1984: 241). There are refer- 
ences to wars between the Gaelic-speaking 'Scots' and the Picts, but in the 
absence of evidence of mass expulsions or ethnic cleansing it can be 
assumed that the Picts were gradually assimilated and absorbed (Price, 
1984: 21; Woolf, 2001). In 843 “Scots' and Picts were united under Cinded 
mac Ailpin (Kenneth MacAlpin/Kenneth I), and by the early 11th 
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century, Alba (as the 'Scottish' /Pictish kingdom was later referred to) had 
annexed Strathclyde (1034) and Lothian (formerly part of Bernicia). As the 
language of royalty, court, administration and culture, Gaelic gained 
influence and can in that sense be considered quite central to the emer- 
gence of Scottish nationhood.” Around the time of its furthest geographic 
expansion Gaelic appears to have facilitated the amalgamation of popu- 
lations from various Celtic and non-Celtic backgrounds: Anglo-Saxon, 
Flemish, Anglo-Norman (French), Irish, Norse and (from the old 
kingdom of Strathclyde) Welsh, but it was already competing with and 
losing ground to Inglis. Given the pattern by which the language has 
been retreating ever since (with the Hebrides and adjoining coastal dis- 
tricts remaining as its last strongholds) and given past and present popu- 
lation movements within Scotland as well as abroad, modern Gaels' 
chances of discovering a closer genetic link to the descendants of Ireland's 
Gaels than to their fellow Scots seem rather slim. 


The emergence of the Highlander 


The idea that Scotland is home to two distinct (races' or (nations' has been 
shown to date back to at least the late 14th century. A frequently quoted 
statement from John of Fordun's Chronica Gentis Scotorum portrayed “the 
people of the coast' and 'plains' as cultured and peaceful, and Highlanders 
as a despicable or at least peculiar Other: a (savage and untamed nation, 
rude and independent, given to rapine, ease-loving, of a docile and warm 
disposition, comely in person, but unsightly in dress, hostile to the 
English people and language, and owing to diversity of speech, even to 
their own nation, and exceedingly cruel” (quoted in Smout, 1985[1969]: 
39). Reinforced by Walter Bower (1383-1437), Andrew Wyntoun (?1350- 
?1425), John Major (1469-1550) and others (Devine, 1994: 2; Smout, 1985 
[1969]: 41, 43), Fordun's association of the Highland population with wild 
and cruel behaviour provided a taste of dominant long-term attitudes 
amongst Lowlanders towards the Gaelic-speaking region. Lowland 
society too was “designed' for violent conflict, but to disclose such parallels, 
or to acknowledge the distinct cultural profile of the Northern Isles, would 
have blurred the emerging Highland/Lowland dichotomy (Dawson, 1998: 
294; MacInnes, 1989: 285-87; Smout, 1985: 43). 

It had a far greater impact on the political scene than competing per- 
ceptions of Gaelic society as a preserve of increasingly neglected Scottish 
values and virtues, which culminated in the Romantic reinvention of 
the Gael as Scotland's Celt. Early manifestations of the latter can be 
found in the writings of Hector Boece (1465-1536) and Bishop John 
Leslie (1527-1596) (Cowan, 1997-1998). The marginalisation of the Gael 
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within the Scottish nation has even become entrenched in linguistic termi- 
nology. Until the late 1300s, Gaelic was referred to as the 'Scottish' speech 
(Scotice, lingua Scotica), but towards the end of the 15th century, it was the 
“Teutonic' dialects that became known as Scottis or Scots, while the 
language of the Gael was redesignated as Hibernice, Erse and/or Irish 
(Dawson, 1998: 248). Reinforcing the underlying perception of the High- 
land population as foreign, this terminological shift has never been trans- 
ferred into Gaelic. 

There is, however, no denying that from the 14th century onwards the 
Highlands on the one hand and the seaboard and plains on the other 
were growing apart economically and culturally. Relevant disparities are 
sometimes presented as a contrast between kinship and feudalism; 
however, several sources stress that Lowland Scotland was at best “affected' 
by feudalism and that by the late Middle Ages, the clan system had devel- 
oped as a feudal institution. Even within the Lordship of the Isles, chiefs 
functioned as “feudal lords as well as tribal rulers', and clanship was not 
mentioned as a distinguishing feature of Gaelic society by 14th century 
chroniclers (Dawson, 1998: 278; Devine, 1994: 3-5; Smout, 1985: 43). 
By the 17th century, the “helandman' had become so alien to most Lowlan- 
ders and such an inconvenience for the political elite that unprecedented 
attacks were launched on Gaelic culture in general and on the Gaelic 
language in particular (cf. above). If their aristocratic praise poetry is any- 
thing to go by, Gaels addressed their vilification by interpreting the 
Highland-Lowland divide entirely to their advantage. Lowlanders 
(bodaich Ghallda) were stereotyped as peasants who dug the earth, ate 
kale and drank whisky, while the Gaels portrayed themselves as warriors 
who consumed venison, beef, pork and wine without having to soil their 
hands with manual labour (Dawson, 1998: 294-95; MacInnes, 1989: 94). 
According to Ronald Black (MacilleDhuibh, 2004), the list of qualities 
Gaels could claim for themselves in those days is best captured in the 
term cruadal (toughness): 


Gaels were not merely tough but lean, brave and independent, they 
could run faster than anyone else, they drank whisky rather than 
beer, their diet was good because it was simple (milk, butter, cheese, 
crowdie, oats, potatoes, fish), and — thanks to fresh air, clean water, 
simple housing, and settlements far enough apart to resist epidemics — 
they were very, very healthy. The sixteenth-century writer Hector 
Boece, principal of Aberdeen University, never stopped banging 
out the message that the rest of Scotland had gone soft and must 
return to these Gaelic virtues. The eighteenth-century writer Martin 
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Martin was sent by Edinburgh's first professor of medicine to tour the 
islands and ask a lot of questions because there was a general belief that 
the secrets of health and long life were to be found there. That's cruadal. 
(MacilleDhuibh, 2004) 


The language boundary was formally acknowledged by 17th century 
poets in their description of Lowlanders as luchd Beurla or luchd na 
Beurla (speakers of English) (McLeod, 2003a), but according to Jane 
Dawson, Gaelic was not necessarily allocated a primary rank in their 
concept of Gaelic culture: 


In the idealised version portrayed by the poets, Gaelic society embo- 
died the traditional virtues and honour code of the ancient Irish 
warrior heroes. Conforming to these patterns of behaviour was more 
important than simply conversing in the same tongue. Being a 'true/ 
Gael was judged first by deeds and only second by ancestry and 
language. (Dawson, 1998: 260) 


In the 18th century, language shift in favour of English began to occur 
within the Gàidhealtachd itself and Gaelic poets became far more likely to 
reflect on their community's distinct linguistic heritage. As has been illus- 
trated by Wilson McLeod (2003a), their engagement with the state and 
social significance of their language ranged from praise and vindication 
of Gaelic as a link to a glorious past to negative comments on English 
and on those who neglected or abandoned Gaelic in pursuit of social 
advancement. While the Gaels never lost sight of the fact that they were 
the original “Scots', the perception of the Lowlands as a part of their ances- 
tral lands raises the issue of how conscious Highlanders were of differ- 
ences between English-speaking Lowlanders and people of English 
origin. While a number of authors have uncritically perpetuated the prop- 
osition that the term Sasannach was applied to both (Colley, 1996: 14-15; 
Houston & Knox, 2001: xviii), John MacInnes (1989: 92-93) insists that 
Gaelic sources have been characterised by a careful distinction between 
Gall/Galldachd/Beurla “Ghallda (Lowlander/Lowlands/Scots language) 
and Sasannach/Sasainn/Beurla Shasannach (Englishman/England/English), 
and by a 'sense of integrity of the kingdom of Scotland'. The Scottish 
nation was understood to consist of Gaels and Lowlanders, which explains 
why even the 18th-century poet Alexander MacDonald (Alasdair mac 
Mhaighstir Alasdair), whose Ais-éirigh na sean chànoin Albannaich (1751) is 
the source of the much-quoted phrase mìorun mòr nan Gall (“the great 
ill-will of the Lowlanders'), was ultimately “encouraging the Scots of the 
Lowlands to take an active interest in their Gaelic heritage' rather than 
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inclined to disown them (MacInnes, 1989: 97). Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair 
referred to Gaelic as “the language of Scotland' and 'of Lowlanders them- 
selves', “of Gall and Gael', layman and churchman' and 'every man and 
woman' (quoted in Chapman, 1978: 59-60). As was recently noted by 
Wilson McLeod (2003b: 175), misinterpretations of relevant Gaelic 
sources to the opposite effect are not just implausible but “can slot all too 
easily into stereotypical views of the Gaels as outsiders, part of a 
“problem”, living “beyond the pale”, inhabitants of a wild “west” that is 
to be “won”. To the extent that 19th century poets (including Mary 
MacPherson, “Màiri Mhòr nan Òran' ) applied the term “Sasannach' (context- 
specifically) to people from the Scottish Lowlands “the implication seems to 
be, they were Lowlanders in English disguise” (MacInnes, 1989: 93, 97). 

The extent to which medieval Gaeldom on either side of the North 
Channel constituted a single Kulturkreis or (culture province” and was per- 
ceived as such by the learned elites of that period is rather ambiguous. 
According to a recent comprehensive analysis of primary sources by 
Wilson McLeod (2004), it has usually been overstated. Whatever Gaelic 
unity existed at that time was affected by the forfeiture of the Lordship 
of the Isles (1493), though it could in many respects be maintained until 
the fortunes of Gaeldom in Ulster turned for good following the Flight 
of the Earls (1607) (MacGregor, 2000; MacInnes, 1978; O Mainnin, 1999). 
Ancestral links with Ireland's early heroes continued to be highly 
valued, but the era of frequent mutual visits between Scottish and Irish 
literati was coming to an end, and innovations in cultural fields other 
than classical poetry (dàn direach) made Scotland's Gàidhealtachd increas- 
ingly distinct on the ground, such as the development of the waulking 
song and strophic verse and the gradual replacement of the harp by the 
pipes (Dawson, 1998: 263-64, 268; MacKinnon, 1991: 51; McLeod, 2004: 
89-107 and passim). To the inhabitants of the Lowlands, the Highlands 
and Hebridean islands had long become a composite region, and the 
further retreat of Gaelic from the low-lying terrain towards the mountai- 
nous northwest implied that the linguistic and cultural definition of “the 
Highlands' eventually matched geographic reality. Closer economic and 
diplomatic links between Lowland Scotland and Renaissance Europe 
added 'a moral dimension to the geographical, cultural and linguistic 
divisions' (Dawson, 1998: 287). 


Pacification and transformation 


Subjugation, uoheaval and migration 
Fordun's writings belonged to an ideological paradigm in which the 
Highland population was seen as primitive and potentially dangerous 
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but, in principle, capable of improvement. It marked a shift from dissimi- 
lationist perspectives (which treated ethnic identities as axiomatic) to 
assimilationist policies. Associated with paganism, Catholicism and politi- 
cal subversion, the Gaelic language came to be regarded not just as a feature 
of incivility but as a major cause of ignorance and lawlessness. The antag- 
onism between Gaelic and “popery” on the one side, and English and Pro- 
testantism on the other, expressed itself most dramatically in the Wars of 
the Covenant (mid-17th century) and in the Jacobite Rebellions of 1715 
and 1745-1746. Utterly unacceptable to the British state, Jacobitism 
served the Hanoverian monarch as a pretext to 'solve” the “Highland 
problem' once and for all, even though it was not by any means a distinctly 
Gaelic ideology and the general response of the Highlands towards the 
1745-1746 uprising was, in fact, rather mixed (Gillies, 1991: 119-22; 
MacInnes, 1972: 338-73). Gaels fought on both sides of the divide, and 
the fact that Gaelic poetry from this period is overwhelmingly Jacobite 
can be explained by the suffering of Highlanders under the political and 
cultural hegemony of the Lowlands, as well as by the traditionalist 
outlook of most Gaelic poets and kinship claims of various clans 
towards the Stewart dynasty. The fact that the 1745-1746 uprising went 
down in folklore as “the last battle of the Highlanders against the strangers' 
(Devine, 1994: 26), was, however, of great benefit to the Union. The descrip- 
tion of the Jacobite risings as “Highland' treated them as an ethnic or 
national, rather than dynastic, cause, and it marginalised the Highlanders 
socially, linguistically, geographically and religiously (Pittock, 1995: 128). 

The defeat of the Jacobite army at Culloden in 1746 was followed not 
only by practices that would now be referred to as “ethnic cleansing' 
and “attempted genocide' (Allan MacInnes at “Scotland since the '45, 
according to Scots Historians', Celtic Connections, Glasgow 8 January 
1996), including a ban on important integrative elements of Gaelic 
culture such as the region's traditional garb (tartan, plaid). Heavy losses 
amongst the participating clans' military elites and the Disarming Act 
(1747) ensured that the martial tradition of Gaelic society was virtually 
extinguished with regard to self-defence but soon became available to 
be re-kindled for the Empire. From 1757, the numbers of Gaels who 
fought in Britain's imperial wars rose dramatically, and the alleged law- 
lessness and 'barbarity' of the Gael was reinvented as “loyalty, courage 
and endurance' (Devine, 1994: 92, 135). 

Military recruitment also affected the linguistic situation in the High- 
lands. Alongside seasonal migration and a greater influx of English speak- 
ers in the context of new economic activities (commercial forestry, charcoal 
burning, iron smelting and kelp processing), it made all sections of 
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Highland society increasingly aware of the importance of English for 
individual socio-economic advancement. English also came to be valued 
with a view to overseas emigration, which was, in fact, a remarkable act 
of collective defiance and self-help. Sharply contradicting the Lowland 
stereotype of Highlanders as indolent, socially inert and conservative, 
Gaels displayed “initiative and skill of a high order” (Devine, 1994: 184). 
Recent publications on the subject (e.g. Bennett, 1998; Harper & Vance, 
1999), relevant conferences and the launch in 2003 of Ionad Nàiseanta na 
h-Imrich/National Centre for Migration Studies at Sabhal Mòr Ostaig 
(University of the Highlands and Islands Millennium Institute) suggest 
that the Gaelic dimension of the Scottish emigration experience is increas- 
ingly being acknowledged in its specificity beyond the academic community. 


The 'Highland Ethos' 

The 18th century is also remembered for large-scale Protestant evange- 
lism. It was the established Church which laid the foundation of Gaelic 
Protestantism with its translation programmes and appointment of 
college-educated Gaelic ministers, but it was fundamentalist break-away 
denominations that had the most profound impact on the concept of 
Gaelic culture. Evangelist missionaries, assisted by charismatic local lay 
preachers (Na Daoine—'the men'), spread the Word in vernacular Gaelic 
and drew on pagan beliefs, popular symbolism and other components 
of the indigenous culture, which gave their movement a “homegrown' 
feel (Meek, 1996: 36; Meek, 2000a: 37-39). In terms of social influence, 
the indigenous spiritual elite were comparable to the tacksmen of clan 
society (Devine, 1994: 103-04). They enabled ordinary literate people to 
engage with the Scriptures directly and individually, though the revolu- 
tionary potential of this ostensibly egalitarian message was diluted by 
the Calvinist denial of this-worldly gratification and by the creation of 
divisions between Members and Adherents (Hugh McLeod, 1997[1981]: 
37-40; Macdonald, 1997: 84). More serious horizontal divisions in 
Scotland's religious community began to occur when dissent manifested 
itself in the emergence of new denominations. Most relevant for Gaelic 
Scotland was the split of the Evangelist (or Popular) Party from the Estab- 
lished Church. The Disruption (1843) was primarily provoked by funda- 
mental disagreements about the patronage system, which became law in 
1712 and allowed landlords to influence the political profile of the clergy. 
Its opponents left the General Assembly to form the Free Church of 
Scotland, reducing the clergy of the Established Church by 3896 and its 
membership by 4090. At its inception, the Free Church represented all 
but one of the Highland parishes, and its ministers have to varying 
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degrees continued to function as their social and intellectual elite to the 
present day (Ansdell, 1998; Brown, 1997: 69-70; MacColl, 2004). Sub- 
sequent internal dissent resulted in the formation of the Free Presbyterian 
Church (1893), and in October 1900, a majority within the Free Church 
merged with the United Presbyterian Church to form the liberal United 
Free Church of Scotland. Most of the ministers who had rejected the 
merger were Highland-based, which strengthens the thesis that “cultural 
distinctiveness and religious conservatism went together” (Meek, 1996: 3). 
To the present day, the churches of the Gaelic heartland are noted for a 
strict Calvinistic brand of Presbyterianism, which informs the notion of 
the “Highland ethos' (cf. Chapter 8). The Free Presbyterian Church is con- 
sidered the least compromising and most distinctively Gaelic denomi- 
nation, but it was not the last faction to break away from the Free 
Church. 1989 saw the secession of the Associated Presbyterian Church, 
and in January 2000, the Free Church Defence Association broke away 
and (misleadingly) renamed itself The Free Church (Continuing). 


Romantic Scotland 


The dominant historical narrative about 18th century Scotland drew on 
a dichotomy of “Scottish immaturity” and “British adulthood' (Pittock, 
1995). The Highlander in particular was portrayed as a “stupid, violent, 
comic, feckless and filthy” creature, existing in the middle of, and at the 
mercy of, an ugly and sinister wilderness. Immaturity was claimed to 
manifest itself in political factionalism, religious fanaticism, feudal 
oppression and economic underdevelopment whereas “British adulthood' 
was associated with modernity, politeness, refinement and rationality. 
Stereotypes along these lines have survived to the present day (Pittock, 
1995: 126-27). The 'overt Scot — betartaned, chippy, drunk, moody and 
probably left-wing' has a civilised opposite “his canny countryman of 
engineering, financial, legal or medical fame — a douce adult, cautious 
and decked in probity, often identifiable only by mild accent”. In the 
context of successive Jacobite rebellions Gaelic speakers had deteriorated 
in popular imagination from figures of fun and contempt to “barbarous 
and lawless ruffians' and “ungrateful villains, savages and traitors' 
((Scoto-Britannicus', quoted in Devine, 1994: 85). Many 18th century intel- 
lectuals decided to disown their nation's past and subscribe to the English 
model of “economic growth, modernity and constitutional propriety' 
(Finlay, 1998: 147), but others decided to face the (embarrassment' of the 
Highlands and the challenge of rampant Scottophobia (Withers, 1992: 
147) by embracing Gaelic culture in a positive spirit and by re-inventing 
it as the entire nation's ancient heritage. In line with the wider and 
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continuing Western trend to portray the Other as pre-modern (Fabian, 
1983), the intellectual elite of the Romantic Movement appropriated the 
Gael as a “contemporary ancestor' (Withers, 1992: 147). “[Dl]istant 
enough to be exotic (in customs and language) but close enough to be 
noticed” (Chapman, 1978: 19), the Highlands and their native population 
were an Obvious choice to those who strove to find divine presence in 
nature and identified with the nostalgic cult of the primitive. The reinven- 
tion of the Gael as a member of the “Celtic race” was supported by ground- 
breaking works of Celtic scholarship, including Paul-Yves Pezron's 
LU'Antiquité de la Nation et de la Langue des Celtes (1703) and Edward 
Lhuyd's Archaeologica Britannica (1707). A much more sensationalist 
attempt to rehabilitate Gaelic language and culture with reference to a 
wider Celtic heritage was the publication of James Macpherson's Ossianic 
poems. Fingal, an Ancient Epic Poem in Six Books Composed by Ossian the Son 
of Fingal (1762) was the first part of a collection of epic prose poetry which 
the author claimed to be a translation of the works of the third-century 
poet Ossian but was in fact largely composed by himself (Ferguson, 
1998; Stafford, 1998; cf. Thomson, 1998). Despite their tenuous 
connection to any genuine Gaelic tradition, the poems of Ossian were 
celebrated by Scotland's literate urbanites as an escape from the petty 
reality and conventional morality of their own ordinary lives and as a 
world-class monument of their nation's glorious beginnings. '[T]he very 
voice of authenticity for the developing sentiments of Romanticism' 
(Chapman, 1978: 42), Macpherson's Ossian came to be admired across 
Europe (Gaskill, 2004). The Romantic construct of the Celtic bard 
suggested that an authentic Gaelic poet was “peasant, untutored, roman- 
tic, simple, sincere, and in pursuit of an eternal illusion' even though the 
most accomplished and influential one of them all, Alexander MacDonald 
(Alasdair mac Mhaighstir Alasdair) was “arguably none of these things' 
(Chapman, 1978: 63). In the perception of Professor Donald MacKinnon, 
Chair of Celtic in Edinburgh from 1882, the “ideal' or “sublime Gael 
was 'a child of his or her natural environment, reared without restrictions 
and absorbing all its goodness in the realms of education and practical 
skills” (Meek, 2004: 63). Only in the imagination of Lowland literati did 
Gaelic poets of the 18th and 19th centuries relate to nature in the same 
spirit as English Romantic poets, but as it would be wrong to assume 
that Ossian did not affect their social perspectives. Meek (2004) points 
out that with a few exceptions, the elite of Gaelic-speaking Scotland 
was reluctant to reject the authenticity of Ossian outright, and that there 
was, for much of the 19th century, a tendency amongst Gaelic poets to 
imitate its style and to use Ossianic motifs. 
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Even with regard to the Gaelic language it was not reality and the con- 
cerns of contemporary Gaels that mattered to Scotland's educated classes, 
but aspects that fitted in with fashionable scholastic concepts. Most 
members of the educated public dismissed Gaelic as a primitive and 
rather limited means of communication, unworthy of any scholarly atten- 
tion, and few individuals had sufficient insights and authority to chal- 
lenge such views. One of these was Rev. Donald McNicol of Lismore, 
whose reply to Samuel Johnson (quoted in Durkacz, 1983) may well 
have been the first ever public defence of Gaelic on its cultural merits: 


I can aver for truth, before the world, that the Gaelic is as copious as the 
Greek, and not less suitable to poetry than the modern Italian. Things of 
foreign or of late invention, may not, probably, have obtained names in 
the Gaelic language; but every object of nature, and every instrument of 
the common and general arts, has many vocables to express it, such as 
suit all the elegant variations that either the poet or the orator may 
chuse to make. (Durkacz, 1983: 191) 


Selectivity was at the very heart of Highlandism, the cult behind a 
panoply of images by which Scotland became popularly identified by 
the outside world and still appears to attract many of its tourists. The 
reinvention of the Scottish nation around an appealing version of its 
least assimilated region enabled well-established Lowlanders to retain 
a distinct ethnocultural identity without compromising the Union. 
Highland societies celebrated Gaelic song and the wearing of tartan, 
which had become a symbol of Scotland as a whole and was donned 
by King George IV himself during his visit to Edinburgh in August 
1822, while most Gaels had “lost the habit” (Marr, 1995: 30) of dressing 
themselves in tartan and ignored its most recent permutation, the kilt. 
The more tartan became adopted by people without a real connection 
to the Gàidhealtachd, the more original associations appear to have 
been replaced by their very opposites. The only exception is still the 
Mòd (Gaeldom's main artistic festival), but this betrays more about its 
ritualistic, conservationist origins than about the politics of its partici- 
pants and audiences. As Donald Meek noted about the 1990s, Gaels 
“are not distinguished by their allegiance to bagpipes or the kilt; they 
know that if they see someone wearing the kilt and playing bagpipes 
in Edinburgh, (s)he is probably a non-Gaelic Lowlander or American' 
(Meek, 1997: 13). If current efforts to turn the kilt into an international 
fashion item are successful, the wearing of kilts will not even stop 
there. As Adèle Telford, co-director of an Edinburgh-based kiltmaking 
company, explained to a journalist (Boztas, 2004): “Tt is time that kilts 
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started moving on . .. We want to make it less of a Scottish garment, but 
for anyone who wants to wear something really cool. Traditionalists are 
against modern kilts because they think we shouldn't mess with our 
national dress, but this is a fantastic garment.” Her lack of restraint 
seems to be shared by the Scottish Tartans Authority who commented: 
“The fact that the kilt is being developed as a fashion item is great, and 
as for playing with tartan, it seems very creative: the more the 
merrier!” (Blair Urquhart, quoted in Boztas, 2004). 

Highlandism has never had much to do with the realities of life in the 
Highlands, and it was not really meant to. Enchanted readers of Sir Walter 
Scott's celebrated novels travelled north to admire the scenery, rather than 
its native inhabitants. "When they did observe the crofter”, Smout reports 
(1987[86]: 10), *he seemed to them very lazy as well as very poor, transmo- 
grified sometimes into a comical “Sandy” to parallel the Irish “Paddy”. 
Ossian had 'put the formerly despised Highlands at the centre of 
sublime existence, and provided a navigational aid for travellers of all 
kinds, whether physical or metaphysical' (Meek, 2004: 66), but William 
Shaw produced his Grammar (1778) and Dictionary (1780) as 'memorials' 
rather than tools for ordinary educational purposes (Macdonald, 1997: 
52). For all their aesthetic transformation into symbols of romance and 
for all the enthusiasm that surrounded MacPherson's presentation of 
Ossianic poetry, the hills of Scotland remained the home of a denigrated 
and frequently uprooted, economically and politically dependent popu- 
lation. Scotland's Gaels appeared to be an irreversibly declining species. 


The legacy of the Celtic twilight 


Providing the Gael with Ossianic imagery was an improvement com- 
pared to the crude, contemptuous stereotypes that had preceded it, but 
a 'noble savage” was still a savage. Under the influence of Matthew 
Arnold and Ernest Renan, the discursive construction of the Celt as the 
alter ego of the German(ic) character was taken to new extremes. The 
Celt was credited with “an artistic capacity beyond the ordinary, a reli- 
gious instinct of unusual depth, a strength and profundity of thought 
and feeling but a weakness in the external world of action, a ready emo- 
tionality and an easy communication with nature, a strength in domes- 
ticity but a weakness in a wider political sphere, and a femininity' 
(Chapman, 1978: 86-87). Defying Central European theories of linguisti- 
cally conditioned peoplehood, Arnold suggested that the “Celtic spirit 
would, in fact, endure beyond language shift. His ideal scenario was 
not the (unlikely) preservation of original '(purity'” but a synthesis of 
“Celtic' and 'Teutonic' traits. Arnold and his followers claimed to find 
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the Celtic spirit in a whole range of great literature — from Dante, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Byron and Keats to Homer and Goethe — and included the 
French into the Celtic race (Chapman, 1978: 93). The promotion of the 
Highlands and Hebrides as a region of remarkable spiritual and mystical 
qualities drew on collections of material from their oral tradition. The 
second half of the 19th century saw a remarkable growth of scholarly 
and lay interest in folk song, folk poetry and folk tales. Tt resulted in pub- 
lications such as John Francis Campbell's Popular Tales of the West High- 
lands (1860-1862) and Leabhar na Féinne (1872), Archibald Sinclair's An 
t-Òranaiche (Sinclair, 1879) and Alexander Carmichael's Carmina Gadelica 
(Carmichael, 1900-1971). In their desire to portray the native population 
as a sensitive and cultured people Campbell and Carmichael created 
idealised models of the spiritual Gael; the authenticity of the material pre- 
sented in Carmina Gadelica has been a subject of prolonged debate. Carmi- 
chael has been suspected of “ironing out' the roughness of many songs to 
give them an Edwardian literary quality and of deliberately archaizing 
the language of certain poems (Bradley, 1999: 137 and 158). Credited 
with passion, melancholy and “natural magic', Celtic literary culture 
was placed into the same general category as Slavonic, Finnish and Scan- 
dinavian literature (Chapman, 1978: 103). 

The concept of the “Celtic spirit' was more than just another name for 
the antithesis of what was thought of as rational and modern. It was 
employed to justify political and economic oppression, just as the Victor- 
ian concept of womanhood was employed in defence of patriarchy. The 
basic opposition of Anglo-Saxon vs. Celt along the lines of reason vs. sen- 
timent survived for much of the 20th century in academic writing as well 
as fiction, corroborated and enriched by early sociology (T6nnies, Weber, 
etc.) and folkloristic anthropology. To large sections of Lowland society 
the Gael remained the quaint, pre-rational Other and the Highlands a 
1iving museum of aboriginal folkways' (Chapman, 1978: 129-30), 
which had detrimental consequences for the image of the Gaelic 
language. As scientific, political and economic studies were not regarded 
as fields in which the Celt was very likely to excel, the exclusion of Gaelic 
and other Celtic languages from these disciplines was accepted as natural 
and proper. Chapman (1978: 91) illustrated this attitude with Arnold's 
blunt assertion that (the sooner the Welsh language disappears as an 
instrument of the practical, political, social life of Wales, the better/. As 
Gaelic retreated almost entirely into the home, the church and the 
sheep fank, its alleged unsuitability for “modern' life became a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. It was not until the 1980s that Gaelic activists began 
to call for corpus and status planning measures that would restore 
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Gaelic as a language for all social domains and fields of human endea- 
vour, but as the marketing of traditional Gaelic music and other “Celtic 
products shows, romantic cliches of the provenance described above con- 
tinued to be reinforced by artists and critics alike. 


Crofting culture and popular resilience 


As Sharon Macdonald (1997) confirmed during her fieldwork on Skye, 
the romanticised history of clans and tartan is not what modern Gaels 
tend to mention first when asked about their history. Nor does their 
sense of peoplehood rest on ancient Celtic or Viking legends. Her infor- 
mants' sense of cultural rootedness was dominated by the region's dis- 
tinct religious heritage and by the notion of the crofting community. An 
outcome of 18th century social engineering, crofting is now widely 
referred to as a traditional way of life, and it is associated with the Crof- 
ters' War of the 1880s. Apart from the Clearances and the hardship High- 
landers experienced during Word Wars I and II, organised resistance to 
the loss of grazing rights in several parts of the Gàidhealtachd can arguably 
be thought of as a defining factor in the emergence of modern Gaelic iden- 
tities (Hunter, 2000). While there was little Irish-style violence and not 
much direct action outside Skye, Lewis, Harris, South Uist and Tiree, 
the unrest was deemed extremely serious by government and journalists. 
The cause of the crofters was championed by the Highland Land Law 
Reform Association (1884, also referred to as the Highland Land League 
or Crofters Party), which brought together city-based land-reformers, 
Gaelic-language activists, second and third generation immigrants and 
radical liberals and enjoyed the approval, and even active support, of 
many religious leaders, particularly ministers and elders of the Free 
Church (MacColl, 2004). 

Sustained agitation and lobbying led to the appointment of the Napier 
Commission, whose Report (1884) prompted legislative change in the 
shape of the Crofters' Holdings (Scotland) Act (MacPhail, 1989: 68). 
Giving crofters an opportunity to vent grievances of all kinds, the 
Commission also took note of the linguistic situation in the region. Its 
Report is praised by Gaelic supporters for its strong advocacy of Gaelic- 
medium education, though it is not necessarily known for that by the 
rest of the Scottish population. Radicals such as John Murdoch (editor 
of The Highlander and secretary of the Gaelic Society of Inverness) and 
Professor John Stuart Blackie (University of Edinburgh) had argued that 
“the fortunes of Gaelic' were “indivisible from the fortunes of the crofters' 
and that in order to retain “the qualities of their ancestors' the crofters had 
to 'keep as sure a grip on their language as on their land' (quoted in 
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Durkacz, 1983: 207-208). The spirit of their campaign survives to the 
present day in the Skye-based West Highland Free Press, whose subtitle 
An Tìr, an Cànan, 'sna Daoine [the land, the language and the people] is 
based on the Highlander's slogan Tìr is Teanga [land and language], and 
in other Gaelic-related journalistic contributions, live debates and fiction. 

Occasionally, the Crofters' War is also acknowledged as an episode of 
pan-Celtic solidarity (Celtic Radicals, 1999). Irish Land League activists 
understood the political significance of the unrest and assisted their 
Scottish counterparts as fellow Celts, but also as fellow peasants and 
fellow members of the oppressed. A number of them went back and 
forth, especially to the Isle of Skye, which explains why some of the 
island's staunchly Presbyterian crofters eventually asked Michael Davitt 
(a Catholic) to stand as their candidate for the Westminster Parliament 
in 1887. The election of several other “crofter MPs' had been facilitated 
the 1884 Reform Act, which increased Inverness-shire's electorate of 
1851 (1884) by about 7500 persons, the vast majority of whom were 
crofters (Hutchinson, 2004). As a result of the 1880s land agitation, 
British governments never attempted again to enforce economic rational- 
isation in the Highlands without consent by the people. They responded 
to the crofters' hunger for land and further raids with specific legislation 
in 1911 and 1919, though after the 1920s land settlements could no longer 
be funded and debates on tenurial reforms gave way to macro-economic 
planning with an emphasis on diversification. By the 1940s, crofting was 
quite clearly treated “not as the solution to problems but as the problem 
itself” (Cameron, 2004: 176). The famous Knoydart land raid of 8 November 
1948 was ineffective and the last of its kind, but as the erection of com- 
memorative cairns and events organised by the Angus Macleod 
Archive (South Lochs, Lewis) illustrate, popular resilience to unfair 
land settlements is remembered with pride and publicly acknowledged 
as an element of Gaelic history (cf. Buchanan, 1996; Wilson, 2004a; 
Withers, 1996). In spite of further crofting acts (1955, 1961, 1976) people 
in crofting communities have remained dependent on auxiliary 
incomes. Without development grants and price subsidies crofting 
would now be unviable, and even today, the Western Isles are home to 
more full-time fishermen than full-time crofters. Present-day crofters 
work the land and keep their livestock out of loyalty to a regional tra- 
dition rather than for economic gain, but the reinstatement in 1999 of a 
Scottish Parliament returned the issue of land redistribution and empow- 
erment from below to Scotland's political agenda. On the basis of the 
Land Reform (Scotland) Act (2003) communities are now able to 
acquire the land they occupy irrespective of whether or not the existing 
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owner wishes to sell it. Several estates within the Gàidhealtachd have 
changed hands on this basis or are expected to be taken over soon, but 
while the formal abolition of feudalism in Scotland on 28 November 
2005 and the impending crofting law reform (Draft Crofting Reform (Scot- 
land) Bill: Consultation Paper, 2005) can be seen as major victory over Scot- 
land's landlords (MacLeod, 2004d, MacLeòid, 2003b), it is not to 
agriculture that the new, collective owners of Highland estates tend to 
pin their highest hopes. While crofting continues to be defended as a 
core element of Gaelic culture, it is tourism, internet-based services and 
renewable energy (wind and wave power) which are being embraced 
as the main sources of economic wealth in the future (cf. Chapter 7). 


Recent Initiatives and Concluding Remarks 


Over the centuries, language has played a variety of roles in relation 
to Gaelic identity. First of all, Gaelic has served as a reminder of an orig- 
inal genetic and cultural link of indigenous Highlanders to the tra- 
ditional Gaelic-speaking community of Ireland. Gaels have celebrated 
this link as a confirmation of their share in a rich cultural heritage and 
as a source of pan-Celtic sensibilities, but there has never been a 
serious attempt to (re)establish a political union between them and 
their Irish counterparts or a concerted effort to develop standard Irish 
and Gaelic such a way that they would become more mutually compre- 
hensible (McLeod, 2005b). Most recently, the historic link between 
Scotland's Gàidhealtachd and Ireland has been acknowledged in the form 
of festivals and cultural exchanges, many of them assisted by Iomairt 
Cholm Cille (The Columba Initiative), which was established in 1997 
as a facilitator of “interaction, cultural exchange and relationship build- 
ing” between Gaelic Scotland and Ireland (The Columba Initiative, 
2001: 3), though it also acknowledges the Isle of Man as a component 
of the Gaelic landscape' (cf. ICC Website, 2005). In 2003, a visual rep- 
resentation of this greater Gàidhealtachd/Gaeltacht was made available 
in the shape of a map entitled (Tir Cholm Cille” (Collins Bartholomew, 
2003; cf. Appendix A and 'ICC' website). It depicts Ireland, Scotland 
and the Isle of Man with Irish, Gaelic and Manx place names only and 
differs from conventional maps in such a way that the impression of per- 
ipherality is significantly reduced. The chief executive of Iomairt Cholm 
Cille said about the project: 


Too often, Gaelic speakers are made to feel that they are part of a 
smaller world without an international dimension. This map shows 
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otherwise. It illustrates clearly the wider Gaelic dimension, that wider 
dimension beyond our own community: Gaelic as an international 
language group spanning several European countries. This map 
clearly outlines the Celtic world, a world which is as much part of 
Europe's common heritage as the Germanic or the Latin [sic]. This 
map brings it all together in one: a unique window for Gaelic speakers 
to a wider Gaelic world, and a unique insight for non-Gaels into the 
Gaelic realm. (Diarmaid Breathnach, quoted in WHFP, 2003b) 


Commenting on a recent trip of young people “from Scottish Gaeldom' 
to Cork, the main instigator of ICC, Brian Wilson MP (MacUilleim, 2005a) 
referred to Ireland as 'the other side of the same cultural coin', while a 
singer from Lewis stated in the context of a Gaelic-Irish music project in 
the Republic of Ireland that her Irish hosts and Scottish Gaels were 
really 'the same people” and that Gaelic and Irish were the 'same 
language, just different accents' (Margaret Stewart in the television docu- 
mentary Comhdhail Cholm Cille, 18 September 2005). There has also been 
an effort to strengthen links with Gaelic-related networks in Nova 
Scotia (Canada). In 2002, Highland Council and the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia signed a Memorandum of Understanding (Govern- 
ments of Nova Scotia and The Highland Council, 2002) for cooperation in 
the fields of Gaelic language and culture. 

Compared to such developments, the historic link of the Gaelic heart- 
land to Scandinavia is somewhat neglected. The eminent folklore collector 
Donald Archie MacDonald (1984: 277) noted in the mid-1980s that there 
had been an “almost total loss of awareness in modern Gaelic oral tra- 
dition that there was at any time a powerfully established Norse-speaking 
or even bilingual Gaelic/Norse population in the Hebrides.” A visiting 
Norwegian history student stated in a letter to the West Highland Free 
Press (Kringlen, 2003) that he was '“amazed' to discover that the Norse 
history of the Western Isles was “totally ignored” by the local council 
and tourism board, even though “in blood the Western Isles are far 
more Norse than Orkney and Shetland' and that link “could be of great 
benefit to your islands, culturally and tourism-wise', while a native 
speaker of Gaelic asserted in the same forum (MacKenzie, 2002): “To 
imply that the Gaidhealtachd is homogenous is patent nonsense. Many 
natives of Caithness, for example, consider their cultural heritage to be 
predominantly Nordic'. Indeed, a reader of the Stornoway Gazette with a 
Western Isles background (MacDonald J., 2003) confessed to feel “(much 
closer” to former colleagues from Norway and Denmark and “their 
customs' than “to the Irish, or even Lowland Scots' and wondered 
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whether the tendency of the Western Isles to (conceal their Norse kinship 
and culture' could possibly be due to “certain influential people promot- 
ing a pro-Irish left-wing political agenda'. 

Self-identification as Scottish Gaels allowed the concept of the Gael to 
merge with the external category of the “(Highlander'. “Highlander' and 
“Gaelic speaker” became synonyms not only because the linguistic divide 
eventually coincided with the geographic border between Highland and 
Lowland districts, but because the Gaelic term Gàidhealtachd was (and still 
is) translated as both “Gaeldom' and 'Highlands'. As Gaelic language 
skills and language use declined and the Highlands attracted individuals 
and families whose daily lives were scarcely or not at all affected by 
the region's indigenous culture, the composite meaning of the term 
Gàidhealtachd became more of a relic than a reality. By the end of the 20th 
century, the Western Isles (Na h-Eileanan Siar) had become the only local 
authority area where Gaelic speakers constituted a majority, and even 
there regular use of Gaelic is confined to a small and shrinking number of 
domains and registers (cf. Lamb, 2001; MacKinnon, 1998a). 

Non-Gaelic-speaking Scotland displayed an enduring tendency to put 
the region's heritage into the shadow of the achievements of Anglo-Saxon 
modernity and used the 'barbarity-civility'” dichotomy to deprecate and 
largely eradicate the language itself. While Scotland's Gaelic dimension 
was cast into a relatively sympathetic light during the Romantic period 
and became the reference point for a number of “Scottish traditions', the 
Highlander remained an inferior (Other/. What sounded like a benevolent 
rehabilitation of Gaelic language and culture was just another incidence of 
misrepresentation, and it produced a conceptual template that has been 
used to sell the country to tourists ever since. Gaelic society was con- 
signed to history the moment it became acknowledged by Scotland's 
elite. The Land League movement of the 1880s were the closest Gaelic 
society ever came to a serious political movement but the primary 
concern of activists at that time was security of tenure. Cultural rights 
were part of a larger socio-economic project, rather than a classic nation- 
alist one. 1891 saw the foundation of An Comunn Gaidhealach (The High- 
land Association), but in contrast to the Irish-Ireland movement, this 
and subsequently established Gaelic organisations almost never con- 
sidered the incursions of Britain's cultural imperialism a sufficient 
reason to initiate a separatist movement or campaign for a re-Celticisation 
of Scotland as a whole. An Comunn Gaidhealach in fact, specifically 
eschewed politics. The lack of noteworthy institutional support for 
Gaelic until the 1970s made it difficult to take public celebrations of 
Scotland's Gaelic culture beyond the narrow template of the Mòd 
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(Scotland's most prestigious Gaelic arts festival). Poets such as Sorley 
MacLean, George Campbell Hay, Derick Thomson, Donald MacAulay 
and Iain Crichton Smith combined the traditional with the modern by 
translating their personal intellectual and emotional journeys into 
works that reflect the increasingly bilingual and bicultural character of 
Gaelic society, but not all members of the Gaelic elite and wider Scottish 
society seemed to have completely transcended the 19th century dichot- 
omy that associated the Celt with emotion, domesticity and an apparent 
“excess' of music/art and religion and world of English with intellect, 
modernity and a stricter compartmentalisation of everyday life into 
work, art and religion (cf. Chapman, 1994: 40). 

Gaeldom and '“Gaelicness' remain subjects of academic debate, and 
pronouncements by campaigners about the importance of language to 
the culture will continue to colour popular perceptions about its place 
within Scotland and in the world. Modern Gaels have inherited a 
complex fabric of narratives from inside and outside their community, 
with external contributions having been considerably more influential 
than self-representations. Increased control over these matters is a 
major argument in the campaign for comprehensive Gaelic-medium 
media services. Highland history includes memories of stigma, discrimi- 
nation and forced exile, but it delivered a number of triumphs, experi- 
ences of solidarity and a continuing sense of difference and pride. The 
changing linguistic and cultural complexion of the region fragmented 
the semantic content of its historic Gaelic label. The result is an ongoing 
conflict between those who focus, in an essentialising spirit, on the ethno- 
cultural element, and those who treat the geographic element of Gàidheal- 
tachd as absolute and the cultural aspect as a dynamic catch-all category. 
The “Gaelic Renaissance' is quite clearly a language-centred movement. 
One of its main missions has been the re-invention of Gaelic as a 
modern language which belongs to all Scots, and, indeed, to Europe 
and humanity as a whole (cf. Chapter 9). Campaigning has resulted in 
the Gaelic Language (Scotland) Act 2005, but given how ineffective revi- 
talisation measures in relation to Irish have been in the context of the 
“global village', prominent activists are quite aware that that “(status and 
money guarantee nothing in the 21st century” (Wilson, 2005a). 

Chapters 8 and 9 comment on the ways in which this agenda has been 
implemented to date, on the role Gaelic is allocated in modern concepts of 
“Gaelicness' and on the implications of recent shifts in these fields for 
group boundary maintenance. First, however, I shall provide a Sorbian 
counterpart to this account of Gaeldom (Chapter 5) and present 
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fundamental assumptions held by members of the Gaelic and Sorbian 
intelligentsia in relation to language, thought and society (Chapter 6). 


Notes 


1. Whether or not Gaelic was spoken in present-day Scotland before the arrival 
of the Dàl Riada/Scotti is a longstanding subject of dispute. W. F. Skene 
(1876-90) and James Logan (1976[1881]), who addressed the subject in the 
19th century, believed it was, whereas W. J. Watson (1926) and John Bannerman 
(1974) argued against it. Later 20th century scholars, such as Ewen Campbell 
(2001) argued for it. 

2. Kenneth MacKinnon (1991: 63) cites an estimate for the early 19th century 
according to which 300,000 out of an estimated Highland population of 
335,000 were monolingual Gaelic speakers. 

3. According to Charles Withers (1989: 107) this figure represents individuals who 
rated themselves as “habitual speakers' and is likely to have undercut the real 
figure by several thousands (especially in northern parishes). 

4. The total of individuals able to speak, read or write Gaelic was reported to be 
82,620, down from 88,892 in 1971 (Thompson F., 1992: 131). 

5. The original meaning of cèilidh is that of a meeting or gathering. As an insti- 
tution, the cèilidh was a regular gathering, usually in the homes of local 
tradition-bearers, for conversation, story-telling, song, etc. Over many centu- 
ries, it was the most widely enjoyed form of recreation of the Highlands 
(Bennett, 1989: 55-56; Cregeen & Mackenzie, 1978: 11; Durkacz, 1983: 192; 
MacDonald, 1995: 87-89; McKean, 1997: 93—104; Meek, 1996: 43-48). 

6. The UK also bound itself to Part III of the Charter in relation to Welsh and Irish. 
With regard to Scots, Ulster Scots, Cornish and Manx, it has adopted only 
Part II. 

7. According to Callum Brown, Hechter's (1975) volume of the same title contains 
major empirical errors and has widely been rejected by Scotland's historians as 
unconvincing, but as debates on the Highland Research Forum website (HLRE, 
16 February 2001) and comparisons of Gaelic Scotland's fate to that of aborigi- 
nal populations in parts of the former British Empire suggest, the core- 
periphery paradigm has not been entirely abandoned. 

8. The point at which we can begin to speak of a Scottish nation is highly debata- 
ble. According to Dauvit Broun (1998: 8—10), references to Albanaig or fir Alban 
start to replace references to Picts in 918, but the (Gaelic speakers in the 10th 
century who first saw themselves as Albanaig ... made a clear distinction in 
their own language between being Goidil . .. and Albanaig'. Some writers associ- 
ate its origin with Kenneth Mac Alpin's Alba, others do not refer to Alba or Scotia 
until the areas to the south of the Forth and Clyde had been incorporated. More- 
over, there was, at least initially, a difference between what Broun called a 
“Scotland proper' (where the rule of David I and his successors was well estab- 
lished) and a 'greater Scotland' (over which successive Scottish kings might 
have hoped to rule and only partially or sporadically achieved a loose overlord- 
ship). This point is relevant insofar as it challenges the widely accepted trans- 
lation of Scoti as '(Scots' in the sense of Albanaig(h)/Albannaich (i.e. 'subjects of 
the kings of Alba') and the ensuing claims that “Scotland' is a direct reference 
to the country's original Gael(ic speaker)s, rather than a translation of Latin 
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Scoti, which in the 12th-13th century was used interchangeably with Albania, a 
Latinised version of Alba). According to Broun, it is not until the Wars of Inde- 
pendence that 'an account of Scottish origins can be found which makes Scot- 
land, not Ireland, the Scottish homeland' and that “the idea of the Scots as a 
wholly individual and distinct people on a par with the Irish, English or 
Welsh was .. . articulated”. Michael Lynch (1998: 84) has argued that the Wars 
of Independence resulted in a widespread sense of patria and refers to them 
as the “people's wars'. Whatever the real extent and intensity of any (proto)na- 
tional sentiment may have been at the time, the Wars of Independence have cer- 
tainly become a crucial part of Scotland's national mythology. 


Chapter 5 
Sorbian in Lusatia 


The present chapter presents a background discussion of Sorbian and its 
speaker community similar to Chapter 4 in relation to the Gaels, identify- 
ing relevant differences between the the two sets of experiences. The vast 
majority of detailed studies of particular periods of Sorbian history has 
only been published in German or Sorbian, and some of them feature 
here as references. Official summaries of Sorbian history can be accessed 
through the websites www.sorben-wenden.de and www.sorben.com, 
which are maintained by Serbska Kulturna Informacija (SKT; Sorbian Cul- 
tural Information Service), Domowina z. t. (the most widely recognised 
representative organisation of the Sorbs/Wends), the Stiftung fur das Sor- 
bische Volk (Foundation for the Sorbian Nation) and Serbski institut 2. t. 
(Sorbian Institute). 


“Sorbian' as a Linguistic Label 


Sorbian in relation to other West Slavic Languages 


Sorbian (or “Wendish') is a tiny remnant of a multitude of Slavic dialects 
and languages that were spoken widely between the 7th and 10th centuries 
in the now German-speaking areas to the east of the river Elbe, substantial 
stretches of land to the west and small parts of what is now Polish or Czech 
territory (cf. Appendix.) Together with Czech, Slovak, Polish, Kashubian 
and a number of extinct languages, Sorbian belongs to the Western 
branch of the Slavic subfamily of Indo-European languages. The precise 
position of Sorbian within that branch is still a matter of debate (Kunze, 
1990: 4; Marti, 1990: 21; Remes, 1993: 15; Stone, 1972: 91-97). Along with fea- 
tures that manifest its very close relationship to Czech and Polish, Sorbian 
contains characteristics that it shares only with certain Southern Slavic 
languages, such as the use of the dual with nouns and adjectives as well 
as verbs, and the distinction of several tenses for describing the past. As a 
result of centuries of close contact, Sorbian also incorporates in its 
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standardised lexicon, as well as everyday oral use, a multitude of German 
loans and loan translations. 


Variation 


Modern Sorbian comprises a number of dialects and two standardised 
literary varieties. Standard Upper Sorbian (hornjoserbscina) is largely based 
on the dialect of Budy$in/Bautzen (located in the original settlement area 
of a tribe known as the Milceni), while standard Lower Sorbian (delnjoserbs- 
éina) is based on the dialect of Chosebuz/Cottbus (located in the original ter- 
ritory of the Lusici or Lunsici). The Sorbs are unlikely ever to have been 
united by a single speech form (Lòtzsch, 1965; Oschlies, 1991: 11) and 
there has never been a single Sorbian ethnie, or, indeed, a self-contained 
Sorbian state. Reluctant to clear and cultivate the unfertile heath and wood- 
lands of Central Lusatia, the Milceni and Lu(n)sici spent many centuries 
physically separated. The so-called Ùbergangsdialekte (prechodne dialekty) of 
the intermediate area are thus much more the result of recent language 
contact than the remnant of an original dialect continuum. The Sorbische 
Sprachatlas — Serbski rèéeny atlas (Fafske et al., 1965-1996) depicts the histori- 
cally Sorbian-speaking territory as two core regions (Kernlandschaften) con- 
nected by a broad and intricately varied transition zone. The totality of 
traditional Sorbian dialects can thus be presented as a dichotomy or, 
indeed, a trichotomy (Schuster-Sewc, 1991: 13-14; Wirth, c. 1991: 36-43). 
Opinions on the question whether Sorbian could nevertheless be considered 
a single language are divided. HeinzZ Schuster-Sewc (1991: 23—25) acknowl- 
edges the unity thesis (with reference to A.A. Sachmatov and Ronald 
Lòtzsch) but takes the opposite view on the grounds that the creation of 
two standard varieties has resulted in two self-contained linguistic 
systems and “communication units' (Kommunikationseinheiten). While there 
is a very high degree of mutual intelligibility between all contemporary var- 
ieties of Sorbian, perfect comprehension of Upper Sorbian forms on the 
basis of Lower Sorbian skills and vice versa requires a targeted learning 
effort. In conjunction with references to four distinct “folklore regions' 
(Catholic Upper Lusatia, Hoyerswerda, Schleife, Lower Lusatia — cf. publi- 
cations by SKI and sorben-wenden.com), awareness of these small but per- 
sistent linguistic barriers serves to maintain a diversity of identities within 
the larger Sorbian ethnie (cf. Chapter. 8). 


Standardisation 


There has never been a single united literary tradition of Sorbian. 
Modern Upper Sorbian originated in two written varieties which reflected 
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the subdivision of Upper Lusatia into a Catholic enclave and a Protestant 
zone to the north. Lower Sorbian and the Protestant variety of Upper 
Sorbian were orthographically close to German while Catholic Upper 
Sorbian was based on Czech. The replacement of the two varieties of 
Upper Sorbian by a single secular Upper Sorbian standard was not 
brought about until the late 19th century (Geske & Schulze, 1997: 131). 
Mid-19th century literary Upper Sorbian reflected concerted efforts by a 
recently emerged Sorbian intelligentsia to “cleanse/' the language of Ger- 
manisms and to underline its historic link to adjacent Slavic languages. 
Loan words were replaced, syntactic interferences addressed and its 
graphic representation reformed (Norberg, 1996: 90; Schuster-Sewc, 
1991: 10). The result was a widening gap between the written language 
and the vernacular, which caused a degree of alienation in large sections 
of the literate Sorbian population. The establishment of a written standard 
of Lower Sorbian was the achievement of a handful of enthusiasts, from 
the early editors of the Lower Sorbian weekly Bramborski Serbski Casnik 
and their critics (Kito Wylema Broni$, Jan Bjedrich Tes$nar) to the 
famous patriotic linguists of the late 19th and 20th centuries (Arnost 
Muka, Kito and Bogumit Swjela, Fryco Rocha, Mina Witkojc). They took 
care to preserve the Slavic character of the language but were hampered 
in their reformist efforts by hostile educational policies and the growing 
presence of German in the lives of most Sorbian language users. Even 
within the literary tradition, indigenous neologisms and Upper Sorbian 
loans that were supposed to replace German material ultimately failed 
to take root (Geskojc, 1996). 

Another wave of Slavicisation occurred after World War II. 1948 saw a 
major orthographic reform in which commonalities between Upper 
Sorbian and other Slavic languages (including Lower Sorbian) were 
given far more weight than trends in contemporary everyday usage. At 
the same time, a growing share of Sorbian writers and journalists 
derived their linguistic proficiency from formal education and compen- 
sated for their relative lack of exposure to everyday Sorbian language 
use by importing Czech and Polish morphology and syntax patterns. 
However, their instinctive handling of Sorbian remained largely 
embedded in German language structures, which made them inadver- 
tently contribute to a further Germanisation of Sorbian grammar 
(Urban, 1980: 57, 60-61). These trends also had notable implications for 
Lower Sorbian. After the deaths of Swjela, Rocha and Witkojc the devel- 
opment of Lower Sorbian was no longer in the hands of distinguished 
“home-grown' reformers. The maintenance of its literary tradition and 
its teaching as a second language was largely taken over by suitably 
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qualified volunteers from Upper Lusatia, which has remained the hub of 
Sorbian cultural and political life to the present day. Despite a resolution 
in 1950 that affirmed its status as a separate language and demanded that 
Lower Sorbian be treated with the same respect as Upper Sorbian, its 
written variety was subjected to morphological, lexical and orthographic 
modifications that resulted in fairly “artificial' pronunciation patterns 
(Norberg, 1996: 91, fn 12). In addition, a large number of German loans 
and internationalisms were replaced by Slavic vocabulary that was 
either directly borrowed from Upper Sorbian or reflected Upper 
Sorbian morphology (Geske & Schulze, 1997: 146-47; Spiefs, 2000: 205). 

The late 1970s saw the adoption of a more liberal line in the regulation 
of Lower Sorbian. A number of Upper Sorbian words gave way to Lower 
Sorbian constructions, and teaching materials began to include vocabu- 
lary and phrases that would previously have been rejected as 'dialect' 
and an impediment to effective pan-Lusatian communication through 
the medium of Sorbian. In 1993, language planning for Lower Lusatia 
became fully independent, and in 1998, the status of Lower and Upper 
Sorbian as two self-contained languages was confirmed in Germany's 
ratification of the European Charter for Regional or Minority Languages 
(CoE, 1992). The strategies pursued by the reconstituted Lower Sorbian 
Language Commission reflect a desire to reverse the alienation of 
the literary form from the vernacular (Spiefs, 2000: 206). Upper Sorbian 
vocabulary is avoided as long as a suitable Lower Sorbian equivalent is 
available and likely to improve comprehension, while German material 
is only to be retained (or allowed to take the place of Upper Sorbian 
loans) if the respective item is well-established in the Lower Sorbian 
literary tradition. 


Speaker Numbers from the 17th to the Mid-20th Centuries 


General remarks and statistics 


Information concerning speaker numbers until the 19th century is 
scarce but it is widely assumed that events such as the resettlement of 
German-speaking peasants in Lusatia during the 13th—15th centuries 
and the Thirty Years' War (1618-1648) proved detrimental to the 
Sorbian population and their language. There were sufficiently long 
periods for the Sorbian-speaking population to recover its previous size 
and, indeed, surpass it (numbers are assumed to have risen from 
around 160,000 in the middle of the 15th/early 16th centuries to about 
250,000 in the late 18th century), but it never regained its earlier strength 
in relative terms (Norberg, 1996: 16). Until the late 18th century, attitudes 
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of German feudal rulers towards their Sorbian subjects were relatively tol- 
erant, especially with regard to Lusatia, where the Sorbs constituted the 
majority (Marti, 1990: 41). In the early 19th century, Sorbian speakers 
began to be outnumbered by German speakers (Fòrster, 1995: 10), and 
language shift amongst the Sorbian population has been taking place 
ever since, not just along the boundaries of the bilingual territory but 
also internally, where it has advanced in wave-like formations from pre- 
dominantly German-speaking towns. Table 5.1 shows how speaker 
numbers (for Upper and Lower Sorbian) developed in absolute terms 
since the middle of the 19th century. The survey-based figures for 1987 
and 1995 refer to individuals with varying levels of Sorbian language 
ability. 

Today, the number of active speakers of Sorbian is assumed to be no 
higher than 30,000 (Elle, 1999). The latest estimate for individuals able to 
communicate in Sorbian both orally and in writing is 20,000 (Elle, 2003: 
90; CoE, 2004a: 111 [359]), but the number of people who use Sorbian as 
an everyday medium of communication is believed to have fallen to 
12-15,000 (Elle, 1997). The latter figure is mostly made up of speakers 
within the Catholic Sorbian heartland (the area between the towns of 
Kamenz, Hoyerswerda and Bautzen). The very low figure of 7000 for 
Lower Sorbian/Wendish was produced in the mid-1990s by the Lower 
Sorbian branch of the Sorbian Institute (Cottbus) and can to some extent 
be explained by a tendency amongst speakers to “hide' their Sorbian back- 
ground. The real figure may be in the region of 12,000 (Norberg, 2003: 6), or 
well over 20,000 (Fischer, 1997: 297). The overwhelming majority of speak- 
ers of Lower Sorbian are 60 years and older (Jodlbauer et al., 2001: 204), and 
it is highly unlikely that vernacular forms of Lower Sorbian will survive 
the passing of their current users (Spief, 2000: 209). In contrast to Upper 
Sorbian, Lower Sorbian has no region where its survival as an everyday 
language is reasonably safe. Even within the official Sorbian Siedlungsge- 
biete (settlement areas)' Sorbian speakers amount to a mere 1296 
(Saxony) and 790 (Brandenburg) of the total population (Elle, 2003: 89). 


The continued administrative division of the Sorbian-speaking 
territory and implications of German expansionism 


The administrative division and subdivision of Lusatia is assumed to 
have significantly impeded the emergence of a single Sorbian cultural 
centre and national identity. In the early modern period, German-speaking 
central Europe was still a loosely connected patchwork of over 300 feudally 
governed territories, of whom only the most influential ones (Branden- 
burg/Prussia, Austria and to a certain extent Bavaria) developed some 
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Table 5.1 Speakers of Sorbian in Lusatia 1849—1995 
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Speaker numbers: 
total (Lower 
Year Sorbian share) Source Reported in 
1849 140,010 Official census Marti (1990: 30) 
1858 164,000 Boguslawski Ela (1990: 211) 
1880 166,000 A. Muka Ela (1990: 211) 
(L Sor 72,000) Official census Jodlbauer (1996: 394) 
1886 166,067 A. Muka Fasske (1991: 71) 
1900 106,618 Official census Marti (1990: 30) 
1904 146,000 Cerny Ela (1990: 211) 
1905 157,000 Cerny Marti (1990: 31) 
1910 111,167 Official census Oschlies (1991: 25) 
1925 62,045 Official census Fasske (1991: 71) 
71,029 Official census Oschlies (1991: 25) 
(L Sor 22,404 Official census Spiefs (1995: 59) 
1933 57,167 Official census Marti (1990: 30) 
1936 111000 Nowina Ela (1990: 211) 
1938 111,271 Nowina Marti (1990: 31) 
1945 143,702 Domowina Marti (1990: 31) 
(Dippmann) 
1946 32,061 Official census Marti (1990: 30) 
(Bluthgen) 
1955/56 | 81,000 Tschernik (1956) Ela (1990: 211), 
Elle (1995: 244-65), 
Jodlbauer (1996: 394) 
(L Sor 22,000) 
1987 67,000 IsL (Sorbian Ela (1990: 211) 
Institute) Jodlbauer (1996: 394) 
(L Sor 16,200) 
1995 58,000—-65,000 
(L Sor 7000-20,000) | Jodlbauer et al. (2001) | Jodlbauer et al. (2001: 39), 
Fischer (1997: 297) 
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sense of identity that was linguistically and culturally Germanic, if not 
necessarily German (Barbour, 1993; Llobera, 1994: 59, 63). A brief period 
of administrative unity under Napoleon was followed by a renewed subdi- 
vision of the Sorbian lands (Congress of Vienna, 1814/1815). The allocation 
of northern Lusatia to Prussia meant that 8090 of the Sorbian population 
were caught inside a state in which the use of minority languages was 
increasingly curtailed, personal and place names were Germanised (from 
c. 1830) and any further ethnocultural developments successfully 
stunted. There was no organised revolt amongst the Sorbs during the upris- 
ings of 1848/1849, but the surrounding unrest encouraged Sorbian organ- 
isations to submit formal demands for cultural and social emancipation 
in the form of petitions (Kunze, 1993: 33). While the “official' Sorbian move- 
ment focused on little more than the status of the traditional language and 
support for Sorbian associations, journalism and arts across religious and 
administrative boundaries, a handful of Sorbian activists (the majority of 
them teachers) sought to defend the interests of the Sorbian peasantry in 
a broader political sense and were prepared to join forces with German 
democrats (So1ta, 1990: 118-19, 154). 

The 'Spring of the People” of 1848 was followed by widespread dejec- 
tion and, for a considerable number of Germans and Sorbs, emigration. 
Many of the modest political gains had been short-lived or became irrele- 
vant, including a clause in the constitution of the German National 
Assembly (1848) that granted democratic rights to Slavic minorities 
(Sotta, 1990: 155). The Revolution of 1848/1849 had not only failed to 
deliver democratic reforms, it heralded an ideological paradigm that 
posed a more direct and sinister threat to ethnic minorities than economic 
hardship and general political oppression. In the middle of the 19th 
century, anti-Semitic and anti-Slavic discourses were gaining a permanent 
place on the political stage. Hoping to expand their rule into Eastern 
Europe, Prussia's ruling classes welcomed racist pseudo-theories that 
portrayed Slavs as primitive, lazy, devoid of self-contained cultures and 
histories, and (with reference to the pan-Slavist movement) potentially 
threatening (Sotta, 1990: 154; Wippermann, 1996). As the vòlkisch percep- 
tion of Germanness became more prominent and social theory race-based, 
Sorbian culture was widely portrayed as backward and undesirable, and 
uncompromising Sorbian intellectuals found themselves accused of 
betraying their fatherland (Stone, 1972: 31). 


Open discrimination and “natural' assimilation following German 
unification (1871) 


Firmly committed to the idea of a strong and ethnically homogeneous 
German nation-state, the Prussian government imposed policies that 
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were extremely hostile towards its ethnic minorities. Besides the Sorbian 
minority, Prussia's non-German population included notable numbers of 
Poles, Danes and Frisians as well as French inhabitants of Alsace- 
Lorraine. The publication of Sorbian journals and newspapers became 
increasingly difficult, and 1875 saw a general ban on Sorbian at schools 
in Protestant Upper Lusatia. Sorbian parishes were allocated German 
priests and teachers, while their Sorbian counterparts had to resume 
their duties in German communities. Prussia's compulsory military 
service exposed large numbers of Sorbian men to chauvinist indoctrina- 
tion and made proficiency in German a matter of necessity. 

However, the fact that by the late 19th century almost the entire Sorbian 
population had become bilingual was also a by-product of wider social 
change. In the 1820s, agricultural reforms in Prussia forced many Sorbs 
off the land, and the urban environment encouraged rapid linguistic 
assimilation. The middle of the 19th century brought the onset of coal 
mining in Lusatia and the completion of the railway line between 
Berlin and Gòrlitz (1867), which linked the northern and central part of 
the Sorbian-speaking region to the Prussian (and future German) 
capital. In the early 20th century, open-cast coal mining began to be con- 
ducted on an industrial scale. The mines' rising demand on land and 
detrimental impact on ground water levels persuaded many Sorbs to 
give up agriculture altogether. At the same time, Lusatia's rising glass 
and textile industry attracted workers from outside Lusatia (Germans 
and Poles), who settled in nearby villages and thereby changed their 
ethnic composition (Fòrster, 1995: 10-13). 


The Weimar Republic and the Nazi period 


In the wake of the First World War and failed efforts by Arnost Bart and 
other Sorbian officials to gain political independence from the German 
empire at the Paris Peace Conference, the Weimar Republic delivered 
the long-awaited official recognition of the Sorbs as an ethnic, linguistic 
and cultural minority, but their newly acquired rights were not legally 
enforceable and were compromised by prejudice and disdain of individ- 
ual government officials. In 1920 a special department was established 
(the Wendenabteilung) that was to monitor the Sorbs and assist with 
their further assimilation (Remes, 1993: 36-37). German was becoming 
the only language in the economic and administrative domain and 
Sorbian experienced a rapid prestige loss not only in the eyes of 
German speakers but also for many Sorbs. The association of 
German with modern life and, respectively, of Sorbian with religion 
and tradition has partly been attributed to the way the language was 
taught. Sorbian classes dealt with little more than folk songs, fairy tales 
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and other types of folklore. As a result, students found the language hard 
to read and were largely unable to produce texts in more formal registers. 
At the same time, the need to have good skills in German became so com- 
pelling that some parents decided to use it even within the home 
(Bott-Bodenhausen, 1997: 22, 33). 

The Nazi regime initially defined the Sorbs as /Wendish speaking 
Germans' (wendisch sprechende Deutsche), their language as a German 
dialect and their traditions as derivatives of German folklore. Assimila- 
tion measures in the Third Reich ranged from the arrest of suspect indi- 
viduals and the eviction of Sorbian teachers and clergy members from 
Lusatia to the (further) Germanisation of personal and geographic 
names and, in 1937, the official banning of the Domowina and all 
expressions of national and cultural life. The Domowina (Sorbian for 
“'homeland') had been founded in 1912 as an umbrella organisation for 
Sorbian societies and associations and is still the closest the Sorbian 
minority has to a national assembly. Schools followed official instructions 
to promote 'Germanness' (Deutschtum) and to propagate a negative image 
of Slavic cultures. By 1937, the already very limited tuition of Sorbian was 
completely abolished. Teacher-training courses for Sorbian stopped, 
Sorbian graduates were allocated posts outside Lusatia, and existing 
Sorbian staff were widely replaced by (monolingual) German teachers. 
In many places, children faced physical and other forms of punishment 
when caught communicating in their mother tongue, and most parents 
and grandparents had endured too much over the years to put up a 
fight on their behalf (Bott-Bodenhausen, 1997: 29ff). 

There was, however, a degree of variation in the severity with which 
these measures were being implemented and in their actual effectiveness. 
Sorbian language and identity had generally better survival chances in 
villages than in towns, and in Catholic parishes as opposed to Protestant 
areas. Within the Catholic church the use of Sorbian continued without 
much interference, at least until the Second World War. Another niche 
for Sorbian was maintained by city-based students and other intellectuals, 
who compensated for the loss of the Sorbian newspapers and journals 
by organising their own lectures and seminars (Bott-Bodenhausen, 1997: 
42). There was no explicit law against the use of Sorbian for personal 
communication, but the persistent denigration and suppression of organ- 
ised Sorbian life had comparable consequences. Speaking Sorbian in 
the presence of Germans frequently attracted insults and humiliation 
(Bott-Bodenhausen, 1997: 80). 

In 1940 the Sorbian population were re-classified as Slavs and ear- 
marked for resettlement and/or dispersal across the Reich as a 'leaderless 
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people of labourers' (fiihrerloses Arbeitsvolk) (Kunze, 1993: 46, Norberg, 
1996: 23). Fortunately, the course of history preempted a Sorbian 
chapter in Hitler's agenda of genocide, but it did not prevent the deaths 
of many individual Sorbs in concentration camps and the loss of numer- 
ous Sorbian men forced to fight for Nazi Germany in the war. 


Keeping them safe(ly under control): The Sorbenpolitik of the SED 


1945-1949 

Within days of Germany's capitulation in 1945, the Domowina recon- 
stituted itself and Sorbian national life could be reinvigorated. Occupied 
by forces from three Slavic nations, Lusatia's Sorbs sensed a more favour- 
able climate for their cultural aspirations than they had ever enjoyed 
under German rule. In 1945, the Sorbian people experienced an almost 
romantic upsurge of pan-Slavic solidarity. Sorbs were able to gain protec- 
tion from harassment by Soviet troops by having their houses marked as 
“inhabited by Slavs' and Sorbian POWs were allowed to return early from 
Czech (1945), Yugoslav (1946) and Polish (1947) territories. Friendship 
societies in Czechoslovakia and Poland reactivated long-standing con- 
tacts and co-operation between their countries and the Sorbs and cam- 
paigned for Lusatia to become an integral part of Slavic Eastern Europe 
(Barker, 1996: 40-41; Oschlies, 1991: 36-40). Sorbian children were 
invited to stay at holiday camps in Bohemia, and from December 1945 
to 1950 the Matica skolska and the Czech government provided Sorbian 
schooling at the Gymnasium in Ceska Lipa (later Varnsdorf and Liberec), 
which was crucial in producing the post-war Sorbian elite. Educational 
opportunities for Sorbs were also offered by Polish and Yugoslav insti- 
tutions, and between the end of the war and the early 1950s, it was 
again quite common for Sorbs to receive their higher education in neigh- 
bouring Slavic countries (Maéica Serbska, 1993). A printing shop in 
Rumburk (northern Bohemia) became a centre of Sorbian newspaper 
and book production. 

While a range of options for Sorbian autonomy or absorption by 
Czechoslovakia were canvassed, none of these found sufficient favour 
with the diplomatic circles involved in revising the political map of 
central Europe (Yugoslavia was the only state to support the Sorbs in 
this matter at the international level), and it was, in any event, unlikely 
that the entire Sorbian population would have united behind any single 
proposal. Little sympathy was also to be expected from the forces that 
dominated political life in eastern Germany for the next 45 years. The 
Soviet Military Administration in Germany (SMAD) had authorised the 
Domowina on 17 May 1945 to function as 'the political, antifascist 
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and cultural body representing the whole of the Wendish people' (Barker, 
1996: 38, 44), but KPD/ SED* officials, who soon replaced SMAD person- 
nel at local and regional levels, urged the Sorbs to tone down their separa- 
tist rhetoric and make themselves amenable to their party's socialist 
reconstruction schemes. Brandenburg's executive attempted to obviate 
any negotiations by declaring the Sorbian population within its borders 
utterly insignificant and, in 1946, by banning the Domowina from 
re-establishing a branch in Lower Lusatia (Norberg, 1996: 24). One 
regional official justified this line by contrasting Lower Lusatia's “iso- 
lated', 'backward' and '“obdurate' Wenden with the ethnically confident 
and organised Sorben of Central and Upper Lusatia (Norberg, 1996: 24). 
While there was indeed a dramatic contrast between spontaneous 
Sorbian grassroots activism in Lower Lusatia and Upper Lusatia in the 
immediate post-war period, the desolate situation in Lower Lusatia was 
also the result of hostile rhetoric by local authorities and associated 
policy decisions (cf. Kola, 1997). The fact that the eventual revitalisation 
of the Lower Sorbian language and culture was largely an achievement 
of activists from Upper Lusatia and affects the dynamics of the Sorbian 
community to the present day (cf. Chapter 8). 

Political pressure from the new authorities also brought out substantial 
ideological differences within the Sorbian leadership. It undermined the 
initially close cooperation between the fairly conservative Catholic LuZis- 
koserbski narodny wubérk and the more liberal and socialist Domowina 
to such an extent that a split became inevitable. Having emerged as the 
main, and by late 1947 the only, representative body of the Sorbs in 
Lusatia, the Domowina soon found itself subjected to indoctrination 
and intimidation by the SED. Increasingly controlled by SED members, 
it was forced to abandon independent Sorbian initiatives such as the 
Sorbian youth movement (Serbska MtiodZina, founded in 1946) and a 
Sorbian communist party (Oschlies, 1990: 46; Barker, 1996: 42). Disillu- 
sionment grew further over the SED's reluctance to grant the Sorbian min- 
ority linguistic and cultural rights at an official level. Saxony's parliament 
accepted relevant legislation in March 1948, but Brandenburg did not 
follow suit until September 1950 (cf. Barker, 2000: 39). 

The Gesetz zur Wahrung der Rechte der sorbischen Bevòlkerung (1948), 
based on Article 113 of the Weimar constitution, granted the Sorbian 
population state protection and guaranteed practical assistance in realis- 
ing their linguistic and other cultural interests. It gave equal status to 
Sorbian and German in public life, the courts and local administration, 
guaranteed Sorbian-medium education and the establishment of specific 
cultural and educational institutions. When the constitution of the GDR 
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was adopted (7 October 1949), these provisions were retained in Article 11. 
Until the mid-1950s, the Sorbian population was thus in a position to lay 
sound foundations for a revitalisation of their language and culture. 
However, 20 years later the original clause was significantly amended. 
The constitutions of 1968 and 1974 (DDR-Verfassung, 1974[1968], Article 
40) merely state that Sorbs were entitled to maintain their mother 
tongue and their culture and would be supported in this respect by the 
state. There was no reference to a right to use the language in education, 
local administration and legal contexts. In exchange for constitutional rec- 
ognition, the Domowina agreed that the interests of the Sorbs would best 
be served by “close co-operation with the German people” (Elle, 1995: 14; 
Barker, 2000: 51-53). After a brief period of open criticism and resistance, 
the Domowina leadership officially confirmed their organisation's 
support for the SED's socialist reconstruction policies and its commitment 
to German unity (Oschlies, 1991: 43; Urban, 1980: 97). 

However disappointing these events may have been to many Sorbs, 
such developments were hardly surprising given the Stalinist climate of 
the immediate post-war period. Potentially subversive movements of 
any description had to be subjected to the dictate of the ruling party or 
abandoned. Stalin's severing of links with Tito's Yugoslavia ended all 
hopes for developments on the basis of pan-Slavic brotherhood, and the 
arrival in Lusatia of ethnic Germans from Silesia and other “lost' terri- 
tories to the east interfered with activists' efforts to revive Sorbian national 
self-confidence at the grassroots level. In many Lusatian villages, Umsie- 
dler (psesedlerce) made up 2096 of the total population, and in some 
locations their share was temporarily as high as 4090 (Elle, 1997: 284; 
Keller, 1995: 64; Norberg, 1996: 50). Their immediate recruitment into 
administrative positions and indirect requests by the local authorities to 
use German in any dealings with them (Norberg, 1996: 86-87) resulted 
in Sorbian again becoming increasingly confined to the private sphere. 
In the context of large-scale industrial developments, rural areas of 
Lusatia also had to accommodate German town-dwellers from diverse 
origins, which Kifesécan Baumgàartel (1993: 430) refers to as a deliberate 
experiment in social engineering with a view to accelerating Sorbian- 
German language shift. Linguistic assimilation in favour of Sorbian was 
almost entirely confined to the Catholic enclave and even then quite 
rare within the first generation of incomers (Marti, 1990: 54, fn 1). 


1949-1990 (GDR period) 
The legacy of the GDR with regard to Sorbian ethnolinguistic vitality 
was a very mixed one. Ethnic self-determination was ruled out at an 
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early stage, while autonomy in cultural affairs was constitutionally 
enshrined but obstructed in practical terms. The GDR's policies 
towards the Sorbs were rooted in concepts and strategies that go back 
to the early years of the SED. Supposedly in line with Marxist theories 
of nationhood, SED ideologists identified the Sorbs as 'residual population 
fragments' (Restvolksteile)* and officially referred to them as the Sorbian 
“population” (Bevòlkerung) rather than the Sorbian “people' or “nation' 
(Volk); cf. Urban, 1980: 22; Elle, 1995: 14). The Sorbs had effectively lost 
their right to be treated as a nation, and before long, this attitude was not 
only advanced by German KPD/SFD ideologists but endorsed by influen- 
tial Sorbs (Oschlies, 1990: 52; Urban, 1980: 20-21). However, in the more 
relaxed political climate following Stalin's death, the SED's assimilationist 
approach to the Sorbs could be questioned. Thanks to Fred Oelfsner, a 
member of the Politbùuro who was officially in charge of Sorbian matters, 
1954-1958 was a period in the GDR's history during which the achieve- 
ment of bilingualism amongst Sorbian as well as German residents of 
Lusatia was official government policy. Oelfiner had declared that the 
Sorbs might not currently amount to a nation but constituted a national 
minority that had every opportunity to evolve into a socialist nation in 
the future (Elle, 1993a: 14; see also Barker, 2000: 62-69). Associated with 
the slogan 'Die Lausitz wird zweisprachig' (Lusatia is becoming bilingual), 
his agenda sought to render the statutory parity of status of Sorbian and 
German into a reality in all domains of public life. More resources were 
allocated to Sorbian within compulsory education and volunteers from 
all walks of life were given incentives to learn the language and familiarise 
themselves with its history and cultural context at two centralised language 
schools for adults (Milkel from 1953, Dissenchen from 1954). In 1955-1956, 
the Department of Sorbian Affairs (Hauptabteilung Sorbenfragen) and the 
Domowina even started to develop a strategy for overcoming the adminis- 
trative division of Lusatia (Elle, 1993a: 16-17). Though full of contradic- 
tions, Oelfiner's approach was by far the most radical attempt by a 
senior GDR official to slow down assimilation. 

Even after this remarkable experiment had been abandoned, official 
policies were not deliberately designed to accelerate assimilation, 
although they effectively turned the maintenance of a Sorbian identity 
into a private issue. Sorbs were strongly encouraged to play a part in 
East Germany's social and political organisations (especially in the SED 
itself), but they were only able to do so as individuals and were expected 
to put the interests of those organisations above their preferences as Sorbs. 
A number of Sorbs attained fairly high positions within the state hierar- 
chy, but none of them ever held a key position within the SED 
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(Elle, 1995: 13; Hansen & Jannasch, 1992). Artistic Sorbian associations 
were affiliated to their larger GDR equivalents. There was no remit for a 
Sorbian political party or a political mandate for the Domowina. A 
member of the SED-dominated Nationale Front coalition (since 1947), 
the Domowina had to reinvent itself as a socialist organisation and to sub- 
ordinate any ethnic ambitions to its official task of getting all Sorbs in line 
with the SED's policies for East Germany's population as a whole. 
Expected to function as a “transmission belt' of the SED in the short 
run, it was hoped that the Domowina would eventually become superflu- 
ous (Elle, 1995: 38). 

Given the socio-economic and ideological profile of the Sorbian popu- 
lation, this was a rather formidable task. In particular its sizable Christian 
section and the Sorbian middle class had serious doubts about the ability 
of the Domowina to represent them in a meaningful way (Urban, 1980: 
32). Predictably, the Domowina was criticised for supporting the collecti- 
visation of agricultural production, which made a substantial share of 
farm labour redundant. In the ethnically mixed parts of Lusatia, employ- 
ment in agriculture fell from 4096 in 1956-1957 to 13.996 amongst Sorbs 
and 9.770 amongst Germans in 1987 (Fòrster, 1990: 208; reported in 
Marti, 1990: 53). Large numbers of Sorbs were forced to enter ethnically 
mixed work environments where self-separation in the form of Sorbian 
brigades or a Sorbian section within the trade union movement was 
difficult or impossible. According to Elle (1993a: 19), such suggestions 
tended to be condemned as “attempts to split the working class'. Even 
within the agricultural sector, the German element became increasingly 
dominant. Sorbian co-operative farms were strongly discouraged 
(Urban, 1980: 26, 38). Such clamp-downs gave rise to concern about 
the Domowina's cosy relationship with the SED even amongst the more 
progressive Sorbs. 

Arguably the most drastic violation of the right of the Sorbs to maintain 
their language and culture was the elimination of traditional Sorbian 
settlement structures. During the GDR period, coal extraction in the bilin- 
gual region was allowed to devastate as many as 144 villages, which 
involved the re-settlement of 22,276 individuals. Open-cast mining in 
central Lusatia severed the Sorbian dialect continuum, and the influx of 
workers from all over eastern Germany into the area led to increased 
intermarriage and emigration. Those who had been uprooted tended to 
change their linguistic behaviour in favour of German. It is revealing 
that even in this respect the Domowina felt unable to stage an effective 
protest against the government's decisions. According to Peter Kunze, 
the Domowina actually welcomed the expansion of coal mining in 
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Lusatia and assisted the authorities in their efforts to convince the local 
population of the overall benefits of these policies (Kunze, 1993: 52). 
Isolated voices of opposition were branded nationalist, pessimist and 
revisionist. 

It was only in the mid-1980s that the Domowina felt able to loosen itself 
from the ideological grip of the SED and initiate a change of direction. It 
decided to move its focus back onto the Sorbian language, culture and 
national consciousness, and officially resumed contacts with the Protes- 
tant and Catholic churches (Kunze, 1993: 54). Unofficially, Domowina 
leaders and church representatives had actually engaged in limited 
cooperation for decades. In furtherance of its education remit, it had facili- 
tated the translation and printing of important religious literature as well 
as the publication the two Upper Sorbian church magazines Katolski Posot 
and Pomhaj Béh (Oschlies, 1991: 63-64; Marti, 1990: 59). In 1988, the leader 
of the Domowina, Jurij Gr6s, provided the SED with a critical analysis of 
what their policies had actually achieved on the ground, including ignor- 
ance and hostility on the part of the German population and falling levels 
of Sorbian language skills (Oschlies, 1991: 66). At the same time, Sorbian 
intellectuals (especially Jurij Koch) attracted public attention to the devas- 
tating and irreversible effect on the Sorbian people of open-cast coal 
mining. 

While the SED was hostile to independent Sorbian political expression, 
the conditions for the maintenance of Sorbian language and culture in 
eastern Germany since 1945 surpassed by far what had been offered to 
the Sorbian community under previous political regimes. The late 1940s 
saw the resumption of Sorbian teacher training, the revival of Sorbian 
print journalism, the creation of Sorbian schools and the foundation of 
Sorbian theatre groups. Within the “Catholic enclave' it became possible to 
undergo continuous Sorbian-medium education from the nursery stage 
until the end of secondary school. Sorbian also played a role in certain voca- 
tional training schemes. Within the higher education sector, Sorbian was 
supported by the Sorabistics department of Leipzig's Karl-Marx-Universitàt 
and by the Sorbian Institute/Serbski institut (formerly Institut za serbski 
ludospyt) in Bautzen (Marti, 1990: 57; Fasske, 1991: 76). 

In the 1950s, the numbers of children who participated in Sorbian- 
medium education or learned Sorbian as a second language rose dra- 
matically. In many villages, Sorbian classes were attended by all of the 
local children, which confirms that at least in certain parts of the 
region the prestige of the language had increased (Pech, 1999: 107-08). 
Yet in other areas (e.g. around the town of Hoyerswerda), Sorbian 
classes were bitterly opposed. Many parents renounced their Sorbian 
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background for fear that Sorbian-medium schooling would prevent their 
children from acquiring enough skills in German. Others were simply 
alienated from their culture and intimidated by anti-Sorbian incidents 
(cf. Barker, 2000: 56). In Lower Lusatia, additional conflicts resulted 
from the fact that shortages of local staff had been addressed by the 
recruitment of enthusiastic teachers from Upper Lusatia. They were per- 
ceived as too different and criticised for insufficient proficiency in the 
local varieties of Sorbian (Pech, 1999: 107ff). 

Mixed responses to Sorbian education in various parts of Lusatia were 
grist to the mill of those who favoured less ambitious provision for 
Sorbian. In the 1960s, the natural sciences, polytechnical instruction and 
civic studies were excluded from Sorbian-medium education and the 
registration of children for Sorbian classes was made dependent on spon- 
taneous requests by parents (Elle, 1993a: 37-42). The latter change led to a 
predictable fall in numbers of children taking Sorbian: from c. 12,800 in 
1962 to only 3200 in 1964 and 2725 in 1967, which included a fairly 
stable share of c. 1500 children at Sorbian-medium schools (Elle, 1993a: 
25; 1999: 157-158). In response to protests, subsequent legislation per- 
mitted schools and Domowina representatives to explain more effectively 
the aims and benefits of Sorbian classes to parents and to expand extracur- 
ricular activities such as language competitions, festivals of Sorbian 
culture and Sorbian holiday camps (Elle, 1993a: 27; Fasske, 1991: 
76-77). As a result, the numbers of children learning Sorbian stabilised 
in the region of 5000-6000 by the mid 1970s (Elle, 1993a: 27; Hansen & 
Jannasch, 1992: 381). For the 1989, Elle (1992a: 102; 1999: 158) cites a 
total of 6174, which corresponded to approximately one in two Sorbian 
children. By that time, more than a 1000 Sorbian language books and 
books for Sorbian-medium instruction in other subjects had been devel- 
oped or revised (Elle, 1999: 151). Another positive circumstance was the 
fact that Sorbian schools tended to be backed up by a network of 
Sorbian or bilingually staffed kindergartens and, since the early 1980s, 
creches (Marti, 1990: 57). In the two urban centres, though, such facilities 
were very limited or non-existent: Bautzen had just one Sorbian kinder- 
garten (from 1950), while Cottbus had none at all until the 1990s. 

In the absence of policies that might have enhanced the ethnic identity 
and pride of the Sorbs, assimilation in many cases continued to a point 
where it seemed irreversible, but the SED-state is not remembered with 
as much bitterness as earlier political environments. In some ways, the 
GDR was a safer place for the survival of Sorbian culture than previous 
and subsequent settings, and the explicit inclusion of the Sorbian minor- 
ity's linguistic and other cultural rights into the Verfassung (1974[1968]) 
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was held up in defiance against the reluctance of the post-unification 
German state to incorporate an equivalent clause in the Grundgesetz.” 


Social and psychological factors for continued language shift 

The consequence of the Domowina's assignment to formalise and 
politically control Sorbian life on the one hand, and historically rooted 
anxieties and inferiority complexes on the other, was widespread 
apathy. The only major institutions to offer, a Sorbian identity that was 
not entwined with SED ideology were the churches, but it was only in 
Catholic Upper Lusatia that patriotic priests were able to avert a major 
decline in national confidence. Within a limited area, Sorbian church 
periodicals continued to be more widely read than the SED-approved 
Sorbian daily Nowa Doba (Pech, 1998: 218). Pressure to defer to a party 
that aimed at the elimination of ethnic boundaries put Sorbian organis- 
ations into an extraordinarily difficult situation. In the late 1980s, two 
thirds of the Domowina's office holders were members of the SED (Grés, 
1990: 6). Predictably, there was a widespread perception even amongst 
the German population that willingness to co-operate separated Sorbian 
representatives and supporting activists from the “true Sorbs' (echte or 
richtige Sorben) and “Wends', but according to Ludwig Elle, all Sorbian 
associations including the Domowina have since been “absolved' of the 
charge that they may not always have had the interests of the entire 
Sorbian community at heart (Elle, 1993b: 2 [Anlage]). A further factor 
undermining the intergenerational transmission of Sorbian throughout 
the second half of the 20th century was increasing rates of intermarriage. 
Ines Keller (2000: 129-31) concluded from a cross-generational study 
during the early 1990s that the value attributed to Sorbian in ethnically 
mixed families depended chiefly on the ethnic backgrounds and attitudes 
of the various family members and on their location relative to the Sorbian 
heartland. At the margins of the Sorbian-speaking region, language shift 
occurred frequently even in the homes of families where both partners 
knew Sorbian. Several observers interviewed for the present study 
explained that this was, ironically, connected to Sorbian-language pro- 
vision in the education system: raising one's children through the 
medium of Sorbian had simply became “unfashionable' [NL11; NL15]. 
Institutionalised Sorbian-related activities also compensated for language 
shift in the home at other stages in people's lives. Unable to use 
Sorbian regularly with family members, many speakers joined Sorbian 
associations of an artistic, scholarly or religious nature to develop their 
linguistic abilities and express their Sorbian identities. 
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The half-hearted or, indeed, devious nature of the GDR's Sorbenpolitik 
has been captured in the claim that the Sorbs have been “promoted to 
death' (zu Tode gefòrdert) and the metaphor of a “gradual burial/ (lang- 
sames Zu-Grabe-Tragen). Even so, Sorbs encountered envy and resentment 
amongst the German population, who stigmatised them as a pampered 
and politically co-opted community. Informants consulted for this 
project confirmed hostile comments and taunts in response to using 
Sorbian in the presence of non-speakers or to wearing traditional 
Sorbian dress. Several activists stressed that any so-called “privileges' 
have not only been a precondition for the survival of Sorbian culture 
and identity but a moral imperative in view of past and present injus- 
tices, and have also been of benefit to the region as a whole [e.g. NL7 
and OL1]. 


Challenges after 1989 


Following the political changes of 1989/90, Sorbian national survival 
has come at a notably higher price because the implications of new pol- 
itical, economic and institutional arrangements for social relationships, 
lifestyles and identities, mobility and family life are as evident in 
Lusatia as in other parts of the former GDR (cf. Kasper, 2000; Keller, 
2000). Ethnocultural continuity in the fairly unpredictable and competi- 
tive economic climate of the 1990s seems to require a more continuous 
and professional effort than outwitting the GDR authorities in pursuit 
of greater intellectual and artistic autonomy, but at least with regard to 
the legislative framework, the overall situation has not deteriorated 
and arguably even improved. Confirming that it corresponds to the 
needs of the Sorbian population 'to a large extent' (iiber weite Stecken), 
Thomas Pastor (1997: 221) summarised the legislative standing of the 
Sorbs in the late 1990s as “positive”. Ludwig Elle (1999: 162) described 
the legal status quo as “almost exemplary” (beinahe vorbildlich). Commit- 
ments by the state to the protection and promotion of the Sorbian 
language and culture had been attained at all levels of government. 
The most significant pieces of post-1990 Sorbian legislation are Branden- 
burg's Gesetz zur Ausgestaltung der Rechte der Sorben [Wenden] im Land 
Brandenburg vom 7. Juli 1994 (SWG, 1994) and Saxony's Gesetz iiber die 
Rechte der Sorben im Freistaat Sachsen (Siàchsisches Sorbengesetz) vom 20. 
Januar 1999 (SàchsSorbG, 1999). Both Land parliaments are supported 
by advisory committees on Sorbian affairs: Saxony's Rat fùr sorbische 
Angelegenheiten and Brandenburg's Rat fur sorbische (wendische) 
Angelegenheiten. Within the official Sorbian Siedlungsgebiete, Sorbian 
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can be used in court and has the status of a second official language 
(Amtssprache). In Saxony this right can even be enforced beyond 
the Siedlungsgebiete because the constitutional acknowledgement of the 
Sorbian people as a population segment with equal rights confers 
upon Sorbian the rank of a Staatssprache (cf. Chapter 8). 

Sorbian language classes are guaranteed within the Siedlungsgebiete 
when a minimum of five children are enrolled for them (SichsGVBL, 
1992: 307; SàchsSorbG, 1999; SWG, 1994). 1992 saw the launch of the 
first Sorbian television series (a monthly magazine-type programme of 
30 minutes) for Lower Lusatia (£uZica); an Upper Sorbian equivalent 
(Wuhladko) became available in September 2001 (SSWK, 2003). Sorbian 
radio programmes now amount to more than 30 hours per week, of 
which roughly a third are produced in Lower Sorbian (RBB website). 

An extension of these services may be prompted by Germany's being a 
State party to the Council of Europe's Charter for Regional or Minority 
Languages (CoE, 1992) which was ratified in 1998 and ranks as federal 
legislation." The adoption of 44 clauses for Upper Sorbian and 38 for 
Lower Sorbian confirms a high level of commitment to Sorbian at the 
federal and Liànder levels, but it failed to prevent the reduction of 
overall funding for Sorbian per year from about 16.4 million Euro in 
1998 to 15.5 million Euro in 2005 (Stiftung fiir das sorbische Volk website), 
and not all of the relevant requirements are presently fulfilled (see CoE, 
2006: 22-45). Nor is the Charter likely to make a difference to what is argu- 
ably the greatest threat to linguistic continuity in the Sorbian context: emi- 
gration of young people due to a lack of local training and employment 
opportunities. 

The official Sorbian Siedlungsgebiete have, in fact, suffered a 50960 popu- 
lation decrease between 1992-2002 (CoE, 2002: Point 431). With a continu- 
ing unemployment rate of over 2090 and a reputation for low wages, 
Lusatia carries a heavier post-unification burden than many other 
regions of eastern Germany, and the implications for Sorbian language 
maintenance form a stark contrast to what informants reported to have 
been the norm during the GDR era. One middle-aged activist [OL8] 
stated quite plainly the GDR authorities (gave the language commodity 
value (people who chose Sorbian at school stood a very good chance of 
being offered a job in Lusatia)/ whereas “these days, culture has no com- 
modity value and that will lead to its demise/. According to Martin 
Walde (1994: 171), there has even been a tendency to construe the 
region's economic weakness as evidence of inferior abilities amongst 
the indigenous population, which he feared was likely to undermine 
pride and interest in Lusatia's Sorbian heritage. 
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Economic and social changes during the post-unification era have 
complicated matters in virtually all spheres of Sorbian life. Facilities 
and funding are no longer available automatically but have to be 
secured by formal application procedures and lobbying. As a Sorbian 
teacher in Schleife [OL7] put it, "whenever money is involved, matters 
have become more difficult/. While residents of the official Sorbian 
Siedlungsgebiete enjoy the right to have their children educated at 
Sorbian schools (see above), effective access to Sorbian education is 
quite uneven. Starting from a very low base, Lower Lusatia has seen a 
growth of Sorbian education provision since 1989, but the number of 
schools offering Sorbian language classes and/or Sorbian-medium edu- 
cation in Central and Upper Lusatia has almost halved (cf. Domowina 
and WITAJ, 2003; Domowina in CoE, 2004a: Part E). Falling demand 
can be attributed to changing perceptions about the economic usefulness 
of Sorbian language skills, but also to falling birth rates, the inconveni- 
ence of commuting that results from school closures, and the fact that 
secondary schools in Saxony tend to specialise in certain subject combi- 
nations. The fewer Sorbian schools a given area has left in total, the lower 
are a student's chances of finding a suitably specialised school with 
Sorbian options. 

By 1997, enrolment figures for Sorbian classes had dropped by almost a 
third. About 3900 students were learning Sorbian at schools in Saxony 
(including c. 1400 “native speakers”) and c. 1500 in Brandenburg, where 
Sorbian-medium tuition only became viable in 2000/2001 (SSWK, 1997: 
69; Tschernokoshewa, 1994: 113). In 2004 Sorbian was being taught to 
2281 students in Saxony (including c. 1140 “native speakers” for whom 
Sorbian also featured as a medium of instruction in up to 12 subjects; 
cf. Elle, 2003: 94), and to 1679 students in Brandenburg (2003/2004), 
where Sorbian-medium tuition is extremely limited and the acquisition 
of Sorbian as a primary language in the home has effectively ceased (cf. 
Norberg, 2003; Mak, 2005). 

The latter is highly significant in view of the fact that Sorbian language 
classes on their own (B-type education) have proven rather inefficient or 
counterproductive as far as active competence and use are concerned. 
Ludwig Elle (2003: 96) states that “[i]n regions where Sorbian is used in 
everyday communication, the instruction rather promotes the disuse of 
Sorbian' and that “in other regions it does not actually contribute to 
language maintenance'. Elsewhere, Elle (1999: 161) points out that 
Sorbian has almost entirely been replaced by German in the context of 
youth-specific leisure activities. Leos Satava (2002: 65) backs this up 
by reporting about a survey of B-students at Sorbian comprehensives 
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(Mittelschulen) that most informants were barely able to hold a conversa- 
tion in Sorbian and very unlikely to participate in Sorbian cultural 
activities. 

Even the two Sorbian Gymnasien (Sorbian grammar schools in 
Bautzen and Cottbus) find it difficult to produce the high levels of 
Sorbian language ability and to create the type of “Sorbian environment 
that today's Sorbian elite remembers from their own most formative 
years. Participation in Sorbian language classes is still mandatory (at 
least until year 12) and many students opt for Sorbian-medium edu- 
cation (particularly at the Upper Sorbian Gymnasium), but the shares of 
students from Sorbian-speaking homes has decreased and with the 
exception of Sorbian language teachers, staff are not obliged to know 
and use Sorbian (Elle, 1999: 161; 2003: 93f, 97; Mak, 2005). There is a 
sense that the Gymnasien can no longer generate the sense of purpose, 
community and intimacy that made them highly effective catalysts of 
Sorbian culture and sources of Sorbian identities during the GDR 
period. In Cottbus, those difficulties were, until recently, compounded 
by the fact that the school was no longer in a position to accommodate 
students in a boarding house of its own. 

This makes it all the more important that the WITAJ initiative (witaj 
means “welcome') lives up to the high expectations that have been 
placed upon it. Modelled on Brittany's Diwan movement and in operation 
since 1997, it provides a substantial share of Sorbian-medium pre-school 
education across Lusatia, which was used in 2006 by about 370 children. 
The total number of children receiving Sorbian-medium nursery edu- 
cation was about 880 (Elle 2006: 14; BoZena Paulik, written communi- 
cation, 20 February 2007). The first progression of children from a 
WITAJ kindergarten to Sorbian-medium primary education occurred in 
2000/2001. Immersion education may bring the number of school 
leavers able to communicate in Sorbian back the levels of 1990, but the 
effectiveness of such measures for language maintenance more generally 
must be analysed in the context of continuing, rapid language shift 
towards German within families and out-of-school contexts. Outside 
the Catholic enclave (where Sorbian speakers still form a majority), 
daily use of Sorbian in the home and community has almost disappeared, 
which makes it difficult for young people to develop Sorbian identities 
and maintain a high level of linguistic competence in Sorbian throughout 
their lives (cf. Elle, 1997, 2003; Satava, 2002). In the late 1990s, the share of 
native speakers in Sorbian language classes within in the Catholic heart- 
land was roughly two thirds, while the equivalent figure for Protestant 
parts of Lusatia was assumed to be no higher than 596 (Elle, 1999: 185). 
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A further illustration of the serious implications of the economic con- 
siderations for Sorbian culture is a severely reduced output of Sorbian 
books and journals. As part of a special exhibition on Sorbian literature 
(450 Jahre sorbisches/wendisches Schrifttum, 1998), the Wendish Museum 
in Cottbus presented visitors with the data shown in Table 5.2 about the 
Domowina publishing house, the principal producer of Sorbian books 
and journals. 


Table 5.2 Ludowe naktadnistwo Domowina/Domowina Verlag 1990 and 
1998 

















1990 1998 Decline” 
Number of employees 106 56 4790 
Subsidies for Sorbian publications 7.7 million 6.2 million 1996 
(total, in DM) 
Number of titles published 70 34 (1997) 5290 
(fiction and academic literature) 





























The caption criticised the German state for its failure to assist the Sorbs 
with regard to their literary heritage and rights: 


Die Bundesrepublik Deutschland . . . verletzt mit der Zu-Grabe-Tragung der 
sorbischen Literatur seine Fiirsorgepflicht gegeniiber dem sorbisch-wendischen 
Volk. 


(Overseeing the gradual burial of Sorbian literature, the Federal Repub- 
lic of German defies its obligation to protect the Sorbian-Wendish 
people.) 

The premise of such an obligation is the marginalisation of Sorbian 
culture by the German state and the fact that the Sorbs do not have a 
kin-country or (mother state” of their own on which they could count 
for additional support. The latter argument conforms to the logic of 
(ethnic) nationalism, which minorities would be well-advised to decon- 
struct, rather than to promote, but it is a perfectly rational argument 
for the Sorbs as long as German governments support German minority 
communities abroad (Elle, 2000: 188). 

Some people used the more liberal political climate after 1989 to estab- 
lish or join new associations and movements, but a far greater number of 
individuals have completely withdrawn from organised social activities, 
including Sorbian-related ones, which is partly reflected in the decrease of 
Domowina membership from about 12,000 members before the Wende to 
about 7300 in 2004 (Toivanen, 2001; 54, Domowina website: Selbstdarstellung/ 
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A portrait). Interviewees reported that many potential activists turned 
bitter and passive after 1990 because political and economic changes 
had eroded people's willingness to invest time and money into communal 
projects. I was told that such people simply 'want[ed] to be left alone 
[OL21, NL36]. Similar observations are reported by Elle and Mai (1996) 
and Hering (1995), as well as Walde (1994, 2000), who discusses them 
as a dimension of a more general trend towards physical and social iso- 
lation of individuals. He attributes the latter to employment-related 
imperatives (flexibility, self-motiviation, self-sufficiency) as well as the 
arrival of a welfare state and insurance industry that replaced a culture 
of informal mutual support amongst family members and neighbours 
during illness, sudden crises and old age with individual rights and 
statutory entitlements. For young people in particular, the experience of 
community at that everyday level has become less intense and definitive 
as they now chose amongst a growing range of group memberships and 
are under less pressure to conform. Even family life is increasingly a reflec- 
tion of individual preferences, rather than clear norms reinforced by the 
church or neighbourhood [OL15], which reduces further the extent to 
which this particular domain can be relied upon for the maintenance of 
Sorbian language use and other ethnically charged cultural patterns. 

A further factor that is likely to undermine the regeneration of Sorbian 
self-confidence and language use is the rise in anti-Sorbian incidents 
(including intimidation by far-right extremists), xenophobic attitudes 
towards migrant workers and negative views of Slavic-speaking 
Eastern Europe (cf. Hudabiunigg, 1996). Hoyerswerda was one of the 
first towns in the former GDR to feature in the national news for its 
neo-Nazi scene during the 1990s. Anti-Sorbian incidents covered by the 
Nowy Casnik (NC 1998b, 1998c) include the disruption of a Zapust celebra- 
tion in Drachhausen/Hochoza and anti-Polish slogans against a Lower 
Lusatian football team who had hired three players from the neighbour- 
ing state. Sorbian activists from different parts of Lusatia mentioned anti- 
Sorbian graffitti [ML2], anti-Sorbian comments amongst local Germans 
I[NL7], direct verbal abuse and offensive gestures, and even physical 
violence [ML7, NL34, OLL15]. The true extent of such attacks is not 
documented. To reduce prejudice and friction, all state schools in the 
region are obliged to cover Sorbian history and culture in appropriate 
subject contexts,* but according to Sorbian campaigners, levels of ignor- 
ance and misinformation within the wider population have remained 
disturbingly high. 

Sorbian organisations are quite aware that such developments create a 
vicious circle: low cultural pride impedes the regeneration of a vibrant 
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Sorbian social life and positive identities, which in turn reduces people's 
incentives to maintain boundary markers such as the language and a 
sense of ethnocultural difference. Together with adverse economic con- 
ditions and their implications for social networks and individual life tra- 
jectories throughout Lusatia, this trend makes it quite unlikely that 
Sorbian will be revitalised as a community language beyond its Upper 
Sorbian heartland and that the vision of a Lusatia where even the 
German population is bilingual (Pawlikec, 2003) captures the imagination 
of local politicians, not to mention the wider public. 


The Origins and Key Dimensions of Sorbian Nationhood 


Geographic and ancestral ambiguities 


According to popular belief and some academic sources, the ancestors 
of today's Sorbs comprised about twenty Slavic tribes, whose presence 
in Central Europe is widely, though not exclusively, attributed to the 
Vòlkerwanderung (cf. Meschkank, 2006). By the late 6th century they 
inhabited an area of about 4000 km? between the river Saale to the west 
and the Oder, Bober and Queis to the east. Beyond this territory, scattered 
Slavic settlements have been identified as far west as northern Bavaria, 
Thuringia and the Main basin, as well as in Lower Saxony (cf. Appendix). 
From the 8th century onwards Slavs to the west of the Oder fell under the 
rule of expanding German dynasties and were exposed to gradually 
rising assimilation pressure. Outside Lusatia, Slavic speech forms sur- 
vived longest in the vicinity of Hannover (Stone, 1994). 

The earliest known record of a (Sorbian' presence in Central Europe 
dates back to the 10th century. The chronicle of the Franconian monk 
Fredegar (631) refers to a tribe, or group of tribes, who seemed to identify 
themselves as surbi. This term and the later version sorabi (Oschlies, 1991: 
11; Remes, 1993: 14) were specific to the tribes who lived between the 
Saale and the Elbe, but etymologically linked to sarbi (recorded for 
Lower Saxony), serbi (parts of Lower and Upper Lusatia) and to the 
traditional name of the Balkan Serbs. All of these contain the ancient 
(onomatopoetic) root *sirbh/surbh-, which means '(to) sip' or “(to) suck. 
It is believed to denote (literal and figurative) brother- or sisterhood in 
the sense of having received milk from the same mother or nurse 
(Faska, 1998; Norberg, 1996: 28). Gerald Stone even suggests that srbi 
was at one time the common ethnonym of all Slavic tribes (Stone, 1972: 
9). An alternative set of labels for Lusatia's indigenous Slavic-speaking 
population is derived from the Latin root vind/vend-, which originated 
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as a reference to Veneto-Illyrian tribes who separated Europe's Germanic- 
and Slavic-speaking populations prior to the Common Era. It was sub- 
sequently applied to Slavs who settled in their place and had migrated 
west into the region described above. At least during the Middle Ages, 
Wint, Winde and related terms served speakers of German(ic) dialects as 
a label for Slavs in general (Priestly, 1996: 374; Schuster-Sewc, 1991: 4). 
As the first Slavic states were established and became associated with indi- 
genous ethnonyms, the use of such terms became limited to Slavs who 
remained politically dependent (Norberg, 1996: 29). Modern German 
has retained the root in the words Wende/Wendin (adjective: wendisch) 
and Winde/Windin (adjective: windisch), which are associated with the 
Sorbs of Lusatia and the Slovenian minority of Carinthia (Austria) respect- 
ively. The negative connotations that Wende and Winde had acquired in the 
context of German and Austro-German nationalism prompted the GDR 
authorities to abolish Wende/Wendin etc. in favour of Sorbe/Sorbin etc. 
which until then had rarely been used outside academic contexts. 
During the 1990s, the term Wende and its derivations were 'rehabilitated' 
as a synonym for Lower Sorbs and their traditions. It is often used to 
flag up a native speaker command of Lower Sorbian and/or loyalty to 
the Sorbian dialects and traditions of Lower Lusatia (cf. Chapter 8). 
There has never been an equivalent for the term Wende in Sorbian. Both 
Sorbe and Wende are rendered as serb. 

The tracing of ancestral roots by the criterion of ethnonymic continuity 
has well-known pitfalls, and the Sorbs are a good illustration of these 
limitations. According to Friedrich Remes (1993: 14), the original 
Lu(n)sici of Lower Lusatia and Milceni of Upper Lusatia were not even 
among the tribes who called themselves 'Sorbian' in the 6th and 7th 
century, but neighbouring tribes to whom the ethnonym had later been 
extended. A similar fallacy resides in the name of the region that 
today's Sorbs regard as their homeland. Lusatia covers an area that 
extends far beyond the territory that was once inhabited by the 
Lu(n)sici. Given the social turmoil that has been experienced by Lusatia 
and surrounding regions over the last thousand years, the likelihood of 
a direct biological link between earlier and latter-day “Sorbs' is rather low. 


The early stages of Sorbian national identity 


The emergence of a Sorbian intelligentsia 

At the beginning of the 18th century, the Sorbs were an ethnic group 
with a fairly homogeneous socio-economic profile. They lacked a national 
aristocracy of their own, and the Sorbian share in the urban bourgeoisie 
was rather insignificant. In its earliest stage, the Sorbian intelligentsia 
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consisted almost entirely of clerics, theology students and a handful of 
teachers (Solta, 1990: 148-50). Sorbian priests and ministers enjoyed the 
privilege of higher education, but they also had to maintain and 
develop their native language skills for their future service in Sorbian- 
speaking parishes. The first institution to make their needs its specific 
concern was the Wendish Seminary in Prague. Founded in 1706, it 
became a meeting ground for progressive scholars of German, Sorbian, 
Czech, Polish and other backgrounds. The Seminary is associated with 
many eminent figures including Karl Heinrich Seibt (the “father of Slavis- 
tics) and Josef Dobrovsky (a champion of the Czech National Renais- 
sance), Franc Jurij Lok, who was an ardent supporter of Bernhard 
Bolzano and contributed substantially to the Sorbian Enlightenment in 
his capacity as bishop of Bautzen/Budysin, and Jan Pètr Jordan, who 
was expelled from the city of Prague in 1842 for his pan-Slavist activities 
and subsequently taught at the University of Leipzig, where he was affec- 
tionately referred to as the (Slavic consul” (Kunze, 1990: 57; Sotlta, 1990: 
105). Leipzig too was highly significant to the emergence of a Sorbian 
national consciousness, although Sorbian students at its university are 
known to have been less receptive to the teachings of great German 
Enlightenment figures (such as Gotthold Ephraim Lessing) than to the lec- 
tures by Christian August Crusius, a relatively anti-rationalist theologian 
and philosopher (Koschmal, 1995: 50). Leipzig was home to the Sorbian 
Preachers' Society (Wendische Predigergesellschaft or Wendisches Prediger- 
Collegium/Serbske Prèdarske Towarstwo), founded in 1716 by Protestant 
Sorbian students of theology. To an even greater extent than Prague, 
Leipzig provided a forum for intellectual exchange between Sorbian 
and German students and inspired a number of treatises and essays in 
support of the language (Brézan S., 1991: 1; 1993: 26; Solta, 1990: 102, 
113—14; Sìn, 1985).? 

No less significant to the formation of the early Sorbian intelligentsia 
were academic societies, which furthered scholarship as well as socio- 
political debate. Mostinfluentialof these with regard to Sorbian nationalism 
was the Oberlausitzer Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. It was co-founded 
(1779) and headed for nearly four decades by Karl Gottlob von Anton, 
author of the path-breaking Slavistics treatise Erste Linien eines Versuchs 
iiber der Alten Slawen Ursprung, Sitten und Gebràuche, Meinungen und Kennt- 
nisse (1783/1789). Anton's study was Johann Gottfried von Herder's most 
important source of information on the history, culture and language of the 
Sorbs. In his Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit (1784/1785) 
Herder compared their state to that of the colonised Peruvians (Lorenc, 
1981a: 5; Sotta, 1990: 115). 
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The Sorbian National Renaissance 

Encounters with leading figures of the German Enlightenment greatly 
influenced and encouraged Sorbian intellectuals in their commitment to 
an ethnocultural re-invention of their people, but it was under the impact 
of the Romantic Movement that the Sorbian National Renaissance 
acquired its specific ideological profile and symbolism. Leipzig's 
Sorbian Preachers' Society subscribed to various elements of the Enlight- 
enment spirit, but its members were also influenced by Pietist religious 
sentimentalism. Pietism, which had emerged against the background 
of the Thirty Years War (1618-1648) and bore strong resemblances to 
the Puritan and early Methodist tradition, ultimately proved a much 
stronger influence than the secular Enlightenment paradigm (Koschmal, 
1995: 57). Encouraging a life of contemplation, sensibility and intuition 
(rather than rational analysis and active intervention), its followers 
were inclined towards mysticism and Schwàrmerei (profound religious 
enthusiasm or rapture) which rose to prominence again during the 
Romantic period. It was Pietists who first supported and facilitated 
Sorbian-medium education for children from all sections of society and 
encouraged the use of Sorbian in the religious domain. For a number 
of Sorbian scholars (e.g. Jurij Mjer), Pietist education paved the way 
for secular humanist positions in later life. That did not mean, though, 
that Pietism was uncritically endorsed and promoted. Amongst its 
most fervent contemporary critics were Hadam Zacharias Serach and 
his son Hadam Bohachwal Serach, author of a polemical pamphlet 
against the Herrenhuter Brùdergemeinde (1757) (Sotta, 1990: 50, 101, 
113; Brézan S., 1993: 18). In other respects the Sorbian National Renais- 
sance can be said to be specifically indebted to the Enlightenment. 
Slavic languages and cultures benefited greatly from becoming a focus 
of academic study and from intellectual exchange amongst researchers 
of different cultural backgrounds. An impressive number of open- 
minded German scholars spent part of their working lives in Lusatia, 
while other progressive Germans left their mark by virtue of being 
included in school curricula. Their ranks included, among others, 
Johann Gottlieb 'Hauptmann, George Kòrner, Nathanael Gottfried 
Leske, Karl Gottlob von Anton, Karl August Bòttcher and Johann Gott- 
fried von Herder (Brézan S., 1993: 29). The acceptance of a fundamental 
equality of all human beings caused portrayals of minorities to become 
more sympathetic and historically informed. The Sorbian population 
was conceded the ability to “catch up' and credited with a number of 
talented sons who had achieved great things in respectable careers. 
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The German ethnographer K. A. Engelhardt (quoted in Zwahr, 1991: 
14-15) insisted in 1800 that “[der] Wende ist im allgemeinen von Natur aus 
nichts weniger als dumm, sondern ebenso gelehrig wie der Deutsche' (The 
Wend is by nature generally no less intelligent than the German and 
just as as quick on the uptake). Johann Andreas Tamm, a member of the 
Oberlausitzer Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, even pointed out that 
the social and intellectual poverty of the Sorbian masses had social 
causes (Zwahr, 1991: 15). Long before such 'findings' were published, 
an equivalent statement had already been made through the medium of 
drama. In Lessing's play Der junge Gelehrte (1747) a Sorbian man is realis- 
tically allocated the part of the servant, but the revelation of his ethnic 
origin is connected to the point where he emerges as triumphant. An 
even earlier defence of the Sorbian peasant as a skilful, level-headed, 
loyal and hard-working compatriot can be found in De mathesi Ser- 
borum/Von der Mathematic derer alten Sorben, published in 1738 by Jan 
Boguwér Rychtaf (reprinted in Lorenc, 1981a: 49-55). The author not 
only excuses the lack of higher education amongst Sorbs but praises 
them as guardians of a healthy common sense and what would now be 
referred to as indigenous knowledge. 

The Enlightenment affected the Sorbian cultural tradition without 
becoming comprehensively incorporated by it, but the legacy of the 
Sorbian National Renaissance includes documents that express its 
philosophy with great vigour and consistency. One such source is Jan 
Hòréanski's Gedancken eines Ober-Lausitzer — Wenden iiber das Schicksaal 
seiner Nazion (1782), in which the author defends his people on the 
grounds that they, like other ethnic groups, belong to the human commu- 
nity. He also refers approvingly to their indispensable contribution to 
society (food production) and to a range of other positive attributes, 
including honesty, thrift, moderation, basic self-sufficiency and hospital- 
ity, which created an appealing contrast to the decadent image of the 
urban bourgeoisie (Brézan S., 1993: 53-55). At the same time, H6réanski 
discusses the position of the Sorbs from a cosmopolitan viewpoint, 
suggesting that their complete assimilation would be a logical by-product 
of the eternal flow of things and that only a name would be lost if 
the Sorbs became completely Germanised. The latter remark conveys 
a narrow, nominalist concept of ethnicity, but elsewhere H&6réanski 
evoked the Herder's and Humboldt's dialectical take on peoplehood 
and modes of thought. He also says with reference to his 'meta- 
morphised compatriots' (metamorphosirte Lands-Leute, i.e. assimilated 
Sorbs) that the point at which all of humanity would think the same 
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way was still a long way off (quoted in Lorenc, 1981a: 75; see also Brézan 
S., 1993: 57). 

Within the wider Sorbian elite, introspective nationalism tended to be 
considerably stronger than cosmopolitanism, and bourgeois pan-Slavism 
prevailed over any tendencies towards proletarian internationalism. To 
Walter Koschmal (1995: 56-57), the National Renaissance of the Sorbs 
was a fundamentally religious affair, a spectrum of various permutations 
of Schwiàrmerei, which is why Sorbian Romanticism represented a logical 
continuation, rather than a break with the past or a counter-movement. In 
view of the role Romanticism played in Germany's self-invention as a Kul- 
turnation (Johnston, 1990; Kuper, 1999) and the “Czech Renaissance, it is 
not surprising that large sections of the Sorbian intelligentsia embraced 
its intellectual foundation for their own emancipatory agenda. The pan- 
Slavist movement had a formative influence on the emergence of a 
Sorbian national identity despite the fact that even during its peak the 
majority of the Sorbian population was barely aware of it. Backed up by 
scholarly publications such as Jan Ké6llar's O literàrnej vzàimnosti mezi 
kmeny a nàrecèimi slavskymi (1836) and Pavol Jozef Safarik's Slovanské star- 
ozitnosti (1837), the most immediate concern of its proponents was sym- 
pathetic intellectual and spiritual exchange amongst the cultural and 
national elites of Europe's Slavic-speaking minorities. Herder paved the 
way for pan-Slavism with his humanistic philosophy of languages and 
nations, and by displaying a particular interest in Slavic cultures in 
general and small ethnic groups in particular. In contrast to religious dis- 
courses, where the 'brother' motif is employed metaphorically, the theme 
of pan-Slavic brotherhood has mostly been a conflation of linguistic and 
biological kinship. Gerald Stone (Stone, 1972: 23) described it as a 
by-product of efforts to make Herderian theories of languages and 
nations accessible to the wider public. 


Sorbian Linguistic Nationalism 


In Sorbian mental culture, folklore had always been closely intertwined 
with religion, and together with the Sorbian language, folklore and reli- 
gion had evolved as key dimensions of the Sorbian concept of domizna/ 
Heimat. Walter Koschmal (1993: 13, 45) speaks of a syncretistic relation- 
ship that was greatly enhanced by the written codification of the oral 
tradition and folklorisation of religious texts in the form of the religious 
hymn (US kérlus/LS kjarliZ), which explains why the Sorbian language 
has long been a subject of religious discourses and, especially during 
the Enlightenment and Romantic period, described and discussed in 
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religious terms. Even today, Sorbian identities are to a large extent rooted 
in language, religion and folklore, but the Sorbian National Renaissance 
added to these a national historical awareness. It provided Sorbian speak- 
ers with a (secular) relationship to their traditional language that facili- 
tated the construction of a modern national identity. Relying on 
an educated Sorbian middle class, improved literacy amongst the 
Sorbian peasantry and support from non-Sorbian sources, it was was an 
elite-controlled project and reached its apex with the creation of a classical 
national literature. The celebration of the Sorbian language was a strategy 
to boost Sorbian pride and morale in a general sense, but it was also 
a response to the realisation that social and linguistic oppression were 
mutually reinforcing. It echoed linguistic nationalisms elsewhere in 
Europe which accepted the provocative claim that a people without 
poetry had no (proper) language and, by implication, no basis for 
nationhood.'' The demand to demonstrate the expressive capacities of 
Sorbian was confidently met with the translation of renowned examples 
of European literature (such as Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock's Messias 
[1748] by Jurij Mjen and Alexander Pope's Essay on Man [1732-1734] by 
Jan H6réanski), while the “natural' beauty of the Sorbian tongue were 
revealed in volumes of folk tales, songs and verse (e.g. Jan Arno$t 
Smoler and Leopold Haupt's Volkslieder der Wenden in der Ober- und 
Niederlausitz, 1841-1843) (Sotta, 1990: 148). Such collections were increas- 
ingly supplemented by the new poetry. The most important contribution 
in the latter respect was made by Handrij Zejler whose prolific output 
included a poem that was to become the Sorbian national anthem 
(Rjana EuZica, 1827). It is but one of numerous joint productions with 
the “founding father” of secular Sorbian music, Korla Awgust Kocor, 
many of which are still performed (Kunze, 1990: 65; Stone, 1972: 
56-57). All of this led Johann Gottlieb Fichte (cf. Chapter 3) to refer to 
the Sorbs as a striking example of a people who managed to sustain its 
national identity for a long period after losing its political freedom 
(Zwahr, 1991: 12). As linguistic and national identity were widely 
believed to be dialectically related, the maintenance of linguistic bound- 
aries and creation of a respectable literary heritage appeared as significant 
to the survival of a nation as heroic deeds on the military battlefield. 
The Sorbian National Renaissance was a classic, though only partially 
successful, example of what Anthony Smith (1991: 127) calls “demotic 
ethno-nationalism' — national self-assertion through “vernacular mobilis- 
ation of a passive ethnie, and the politicisation of its cultural heritage 
through the cultivation of its poetic spaces and the commemoration of 
its golden ages'. Sorbian folklore served as a primary ingredient from 
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which an expanding educated middle class produced a national high 
culture and identity, but it would be wrong to assume that German 
culture would have been presented and perceived as something alien. 
Jurij Mjen famously referred to Klopstock's Messias as 'das erhabenste 
und majestdtischste Gedicht ist, das wir Deutschen zur Zeit haben' (the 
most sublime and majestic poem that we Germans have at this point in 
time; quoted in Sotta, 1990: 152-53). Many proponents of the Sorbian 
National Renaissance did not see the liberation of the Sorbian people 
in a parochial rejection of everything German(ic), but advocated contin- 
ued mutual exchange (Wechselseitigkeit). Aware of their economic, social 
and mental embeddedness in a larger German sphere, most Sorbian 
intellectuals perceived the artistic and intellectual achievements of their 
German counterparts as something very close to home, if not “*home' 
itself. It was only in the later part of the 19th century that Sorbian litera- 
ture reflected the rise of a more isolationist and vòlkisch-nationalist 
paradigm (Udolph, 1996). Associated with the Young Sorbs Movement 
(Mtodoserbske hibanje, Jungsorbische Bewegung), it was a response to 
the aggressive assimilationist agenda of the newly founded German 
Reich (1871) and explains why much Sorbian literature from that period 
failed to reach the levels of realism and sophistication that have been 
identified in larger Slavic and other European literatures at the time 
(Lorenc, 1981a: 340-41). 


Concluding Remarks from a Comparative Perspective 


As with the Gaelic community, Sorbian cultural activism has not led to 
political autonomy, but it is quite clear that the Sorbs have a more 
impressive legacy with regard to Phases 1 and 2 of Miroslav Hroch's 
(1998: 95) typology of nationalist movements in Europe: the “scholarly 
enquiry and propagation of an awareness of the linguistic, cultural, 
social, economic and historical attributes of the non-dominant ethnic 
group' and “patriotic agitation'. Sorbian has been the object of extensive 
linguistic research and extensive corpus planning, which encouraged its 
use beyond the home and the village, raised its prestige (especially 
amongst educated native speakers) and constitutes a valuable foundation 
for current revitalisation measures. The Sorbian grammar manuals and 
dictionaries that were produced between 1830 and 1861 were designed 
for Sorbian self-education and language maintenance (Zwahr, 2001: 
24-25), whereas the main purpose of their Gaelic counterparts was to 
document the remnants of a culture whose era appeared to have 
passed. According to Hartmut Zwahr (2001: 18), no other “small nation' 
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in Europe produced and consumed as much journalism and other types 
of literature in its own language during the 18th and 19th centuries as 
the Sorbs, and few of them modernised and standardised their orthogra- 
phy as early. The involvement of the Sorbian elite in major European 
debates and political movements of the time and a high degrees of 
German and Sorbian literacy in the general population helped the Sobian 
community to overcome their sense of marginality when Scotland's 
Gaelic community was being uprooted, dispersed and numerically 
reduced by the Clearances, crop failures and overseas emigration. 

Arguably an even more important difference to Scotland's Gaels are the 
benefits Lusatia's Sorbs have derived from being a member of the Slavic 
language family. The linguistic and geographic proximity of Czech and 
Polish has been helpful not only as a yardstick for Sorbian-related cultural 
and political aspirations, they have also provided an additional source of 
confidence and solidarity. Gaelic too, has a close linguistic relationship 
to a national language of a neighbouring country, but it would be naive 
to assume that it has derived equivalent benefits. Following centuries of 
language shift towards English, Irish is much less widely used within 
Ireland than are Czech and Polish in their homelands, and despite con- 
siderable pan-Gaelic rhetoric, Irish has hardly been drawn upon for quali- 
tative language development (McLeod, 2005b). 

The Sorbian community also has a longer history of political mobilis- 
ation, which was most evident during periods of reform, revolutionary 
unrest and other types of upheaval (Zwahr, 2001: 26-27). An awareness 
that the Sorbian ethnie was under threat can be traced back to at least 
the early 18th century, and the fact that increasing adversity had not 
resulted in their abandonment of the ancestral language and wider cul- 
tural heritage continues to serve Sorbian activists as an argument for 
maintaning it. 

In both cases, folklore collections and other types of philological contri- 
butions furthered a language-based 'national' awareness (especially 
during the 19th century) and linguistic continuity is still agreed to be an 
essential commitment in the struggle against assimilation, but only the 
Sorbian community continues to refer to itself (and is officially acknowl]- 
edged) as a nation (cf. Chapter 8). A rich legacy of programmatic cultural 
nationalism and decades of publicly subsidised Sorbian arts and literature 
have supplemented Sorbian folk culture with a prestigious “national 
culture. Another factor that prevented Sorbian identities from disolving 
themselves completely in an ethnically ambiguous Lusatian or Spreewald 
identity is the “Slavic connection' (but cf. Chapter 8). Patriotic Sorbian 
rhetoric from the 18th and 19th centuries, the conceptualisation of 
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Sorbian ethnology as Inselforschung (“island research'; cf. Nedo, 1965) for 
much the GDR period, and the continuing official promotion of Lusatia 
as a binational region allows Sorbian activists to present specific 
demands with reference to the national cause (i.e. the (“survival of the 
Sorbian nation'), while acknowledging “German' aspects of people's 
daily lives and identities in the attractive image of the Sorbs as mediators 
between the German(ic) and the Slavic worlds. Within academic dis- 
courses relevant terminology has become more cautious, as the shift 
from Volksforschung (studies of ethnic/national collectivities) to Kulturwis- 
senschaft (cultural studies) in the context of the Sorbian institute indicates, 
but the primary object of research remained an ethnically defined culture, 
i.e. a tradition-based, collectively controlled and regionally specific way of 
life that is approached in the spirit of cultural pluralism, rather than 
within a monolithic post-ethnic Allerweltskultur model (Fòrster, 1992: 
114; cf. also Hose & Keller, n.d.). 

Scotland's Highlander-Lowlander dichotomy, by contrast, has largely 
disappeared. Poetry and song from the last three centuries show that 
Gaelic identities were maintained in the face of changing socio-economic 
conditions and increasingly incorporated new social realities (such as the 
emergence of the crofting community in the course of the 19th century; cf. 
Meek, 1995), but it was not programmatically reinforced by any kind of 
Highland nationalism. As the eminent Gaelic scholar John MacInnes 
put it three decades ago, 


[tJhe Gaels in Scotland for most of our history have been a nation ...1T 
know of no more adequate term to express the particular sense of 
identity possessed by the Gaels through the vicissitudes of Scottish his- 
tory ... During the last two and a half centuries the processes of decline 
have produced what can only be regarded now as the detritus of a 
nation. (MacInnes, 1978: 436-37) 


While the Gaelic elite continues to allocate its ancestral language and 
culture a central position in the concept of Scotland, there has been 
little, if any, Gaelic ethnicism, let alone political “nation-building' on 
behalf of the Gaels, and it is unlikely that current efforts to deepen and 
diversify existing cultural and economic links between the Gàidhealtachd 
and Ireland will make a significant difference to the way individuals 
from Gaelic backgrounds relate to the rest of the Scottish population (cf. 
Chapter 8). Even at a Scottish level, the ethnic element has been margin- 
alised in nationalist discourses. Like their Catalonian counterparts, 
Scottish separatists promote their cause as a 'civic' agenda. The “national 
approach' to Gaelic language promotion in the Gaelic Language (Scotland) 
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Act (2005) and the Ministerial Advisory Group on Gaelic's (MAGoG, 2002: 
31) call for a “comprehensive awareness-raising campaign ... to give the 
wider Scottish population ownership of Gaelic” reduce even further the 
chances of the Gàidhealach-Gallda dichotomy regaining its original ethnic 
connctations. 


Notes 


1. Saxony's Sorbisches Siedlungsgebiet and Brandenburg's Siedlungsgebiet der 
Sorben (Wenden) are areas within which Sorbian language and culture enjoy 
additional support from the local authorities and specific funding from the 
Stiftung fiir das sorbische Volk (Foundation for the Sorbian Nation). For more 
information see Chapter 8. 

2. Article 188 of the Frankfurter Verfassungsentwurf and Article 113 of the Verfas- 
sung des Deutschen Reiches vom 11. 08. 1919 (Weimarer Reichsverfassung) stated 
that linguistic minorities were not to be impeded in their cultural develop- 
ment, especially with regard to the use of their native languages in education, 
internal administration and legal procedures (Fasske, 1991: 74). 

3. KPD stands for Kommunistische Partei Deutschlands (Communist Party of 
Germany), whose unification in 1946 with the SPD (Sozialdemokratische Partei 
Deutschlands — Social Democratic Party of Germany) resulted in the SED or 
Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutschlands (Socialist Unity Party of Germany). 

4. The term Restvolksteile is reminiscent of statements by Friedrich Engels about 
Vòlkerruinen (ruin-like remnants of peoples) and Vòlkerabfdàlle (residual frag- 
ments of peoples) in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung of 13 January and 15 February 
1849. Drawing on an original statement by Hegel, Engels (1959[1848]a) 
described speakers of autochthonous minority languages as the “relics of a 
nation who had been mercilessly trampled under foot in the course of 
history” and would become “fanatical standard-bearers of counter-revolution 

. until their complete extirpation or loss of their national character. 
Indeed, “their whole existence in general' is condemned by Engels as 'a 
protest against a great historical revolution'. The latter point is illustrated 
with reference to Gaelic support for the Stewart dynasty and Austria's pan- 
Slavist Southern Slavs. Elsewhere (1959[1849]b), Engels presents the (re)con- 
quest of Slavic areas between the Elbe and the Warthe as a consequence of 
“geographical and strategical necessities' (inverted commas as in original) 
and argues that the full Germanisation of these Slavs was a 'thing' that “has 
been done and cannot be undone, unless the pan-Slavists were to resurrect 
the lost Sorbian, Wendish, and Obodritian languages and impose them on 
the inhabitants of Leipzig, Berlin and Stettin'. 

5. In July 1993, a joint petition to this effect by the Sorbian, Danish, Frisian and 
Germany's Sinti and Roma community resulted in the proposal by the Gemein- 
same Verfassungskommission von Bundestag und Bundesrat of Artikel 20b GG 
(Entwurf), which said that the state would respect the identity of Germany's 
ethnic, cultural and linguistic minorities (Der Staat achtet die Identitàt der eth- 
nischen, kulturellen und sprachlichen Minderheiten). After a year of intense public 
debates, it failed to get the necessary two-thirds majority vote in the 
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10. 


Bundestag (cf. Elle, 1994: 23-24; Oeter & Walker, 2006: 242-43; Pastor, 1997: 
67-70). 


. The only other specific legal provision at the federal level is a clause in the Unity 


Treaty of 1990 which grants Sorbs the right to use, develop and maintain their 
language in public life and confirms the protection of their culture (Einigungsver- 
trag, 1990: Protokollnotiz zu Artikel 35 — http://www:.stiftung.sorben.com/ 
docs/einigungsvertrag.pdf). Germany also ratified the European Charter for 
Regional or Minority Languages in relation to Danish, North Frisian, Saterland 
Frisian, Low German and the Romani language (cf. Oeter & Walker, 2006: 
257-72). 


. In 2005, the Domowina publishing house had 42 full-time posts and 


received €2.53 million in subsidies. Along with a number of newspapers 
and journals, 29 books were published. This decrease can partly be attributed 
to a reallocation of the Lektorat fùr pàdagogische Literatur (12 employees, 
€0.75 million) to the WITAJ Language Centre (Maria Matschie, personal com- 
munication, 3 February 2006). 


. This stipulation within Saxony's and Brandenburg's Sorbengesetze corresponds 


to Art. 4(3) of the UN Declaration on the Rights of Persons Belonging to National, 
Religious and Linguistic Minorities (UNO, 1992), which says that states should 
“encourage knowledge of the history, traditions, language and culture of the 
minorities existing within their territory”, to Article 12 of the Council of 
Europe's Framework Convention for the Protection of National Minorities (CoE, 
1995), which requires States to “foster knowledge of the culture, history, 
language and religion of their national minorities', and to Paragraph 34 of 
the Document of the Copenhagen Meeting of the Conference on the Human Dimen- 
sion of the OSCE (OSCE, 1990a), which states with reference to the general 
school curriculum that “the participating States ... will ... take account of 
the history and culture of national minorities' (cf. also OSCE, 1990a). 


. Famous examples are Hadam Bohachwal Serach's Schutzschrift fiir die alten 


Slaven und Wenden (1755), Georg Kòrner's Philologisch-kritische Abhandlung 
von der wendischen Sprache und ihrem Nutzen in den Wissenschaften (1766), 
the collectively edited Entwurf einer Oberlausitz-wendischen Kirchenhistorie 
(Budifsin, 1767), Christian Knauthe's Derer Sorberwenden umstàndliche Kirchen- 
geschichte (Knauth, 1980[1767]) and Jurij Mjerf's Rècerski Kèrli$ (1757; see 
Lorenc, 1981a: 86-92; Elsie, 1990: 13-14). 

Famous documentations of language-based Slavic nationalisms outside 
Lusatia include Paisij Hilendarskij's Slavjanobolgarskaja istorija (1762) and 
Vàaclav Thàm's Basnè v Yeci vazané (Brézan S., 1993: 28, see also Barbour & 
Carmichael, 2000). 


Chapter 6 


Language Metaphysics on the 
Ground: Gaelic and Sorbian 
in Relation to Thought, Culture 
and Self 


As noted in Chapters 2 and 3, the assumption of an inherent link between 
language, thought patterns and culture has been remarkably influential 
not only in European language cosmologies but also as an element of pol- 
itical agendas. It has been a potent discursive instrument in the hands of 
national governments as well as ethnocultural minorities. This chapter 
deals with the extent to which language-based concepts of culture and 
nationhood are supported by today's Gaelic and Sorbian elites in dis- 
courses of language revitalisation and how such positions are explained. 
It covers sets of beliefs that are relevant to motivation-related language 
planning and need to be evaluated in conjunction with affective and cona- 
tive (behavioural) elements (Jaspars, 1986[1978]: 263; Baker, 1992: 13). 
Ager (2001: 129-34) distinguishes between scales of “excellence”, “vitality”, 
“attractiveness' and 'action'. 

There is no agreement on the extent to which attitudes exist as an 
element of our psychological make-up prior to relevant behavioural 
choices and explicit self-description. Nor is there a consensus on 
whether behaviour should really be considered under attitudes and to 
what extent cognitive, affective and conative components are directly 
and positively related. There has, in fact, been a tendency to narrow 
down the concept of attitudes to 'affective evaluation' and to approach 
the relationships between attitudes and beliefs and attitudes and 
behaviour as avenues of research in their own right (Manis, 1985). Any 
references to 'beliefs' in this book should be construed accordingly. 
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Two Languages, Two Windows Onto the World: 
Do Bilingual People Think Differently? 


Gaelic-related findings 


The notion that language and (other elements of) culture are inherently 
connected is widely supported amongst Gaelic activists, although their 
experience never gave rise to the kind of organised ethnolinguistic nation- 
alism that characterised the Sorbian movement for many decades. Indeed, 
the Scottish Executive's Taskforce on Public Funding of Gaelic decided to 
precede the vision statement in their final report (2000) with a quotation 
in this vein. 

Asked about their reasons for wanting to see Gaelic survive, many inter- 
viewees responded with phrases that had a strong flavour of linguistic rela- 
tivism. They stated or implied that languages were 'expressions' of 
cultures and the way their users think [HL2, HL3, WI17, WI18, WI20]. 
An additional language, they said, provided access to other cultures, a 
different “window” or perspective onto life which lets one appreciate that 
there is “(more than one world', a particular understanding of a given 
environment or simply 'a wider angle' on the world. A recent study of 
Gaelic-medium education attainments (covering 34 of Scotland's 61 
primary schools with Gaelic-medium tuition) showed that the association 
of bilinguality with “(two windows on the world' played a major role in the 
perception of bilingual education as advantageous (Johnstone et al., 1999: 
61). Bilinguality has been recommended in that sense by members of the 
new Scottish Parliament (e.g. Alasdair Morrison MSP, quoted in Scottish 
Parliament, 2000) and in a religious context (MacFhionnlaigh, 1996, 2001). 

Several native speakers suggested that the semantic maps of Gaelic and 
English were different enough to play at least a supporting role in the 
maintenance of conceptual contrasts. A Gaelic documentary maker 
[WI4], for example, explained that some Gaelic words carry combinations 
of meanings that the uninitiated mind of an English monoglot would per- 
ceive as contradictory. A Gaelic teacher [ARG7] made the same basic 
point about the idiomatic level, stating that “in translation such things 
often don't make any sense because they seem like back to front, but in 
Gaelic it means something'. No informant was willing to give any 
credence to the strong version of the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis. One inte- 
rviewee [ARG8] qualified his original relativist response with the 
remark that most of his thinking actually seemed to happen in pictures; 
another native speaker [ARG4] stressed that a language is a key to a par- 
ticular understanding of the world only insofar as it forms a continuum 
with what people thought three hundred years ago and has been 
passed down in the form of songs, stories and place names. A Lewis-born 
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teacher of Gaelic [CB2] confirmed that (Gaels have a different way of 
looking at things', but insisted that this fact was not only related to the 
language. The closest approximation to linguistic determinism within 
the wider Gaelic data corpus to which this study relates is the following 
comment by Frank E. Thompson: 


Language is not simply a technique of expression. It is first of all a 
classification and arrangement of the stream of sensory experiences 
which results in a certain world-order circumscribed by a particular 
cultural community. (Thompson, 1993: 10) 


In the questionnaire survey, the proposal that “[t]he language we use 
influences the way we think' received an overall agreement rate of 7590, 
but it appeared to be more meaningful to native speakers and medium/ 
advanced-level learners of Gaelic than to those who had indicated 
minimal or no proficiency in Gaelic. The survey also confirmed a wide- 
spread belief in positive implications of bilinguality, which is unsurpris- 
ing in view of the criteria under which informants were selected and in 
view of information materials disseminated by Scotland's leading Gaelic 
development agency and by education-related groups at the time. A 
brochure from Comunn na Gàidhlig, for example, states: 


It is widely accepted that children speaking two languages seem to 
have a greater facility for handling all aspects of the thought process. 
Bilingualism can also enhance a child's prospects of successfully learn- 
ing other languages ... Studies have shown that children educated 
through minority languages such as Welsh do as well as their peers 
in all subjects including English. The reason is that children educated 
in this way view the world simultaneously through two cultural and 
linguistic “windows” thus enhancing their intellectual powers and 
social skills. (Comunn na Gàidhlig, 1997) 


Almost identical versions of these claims feature in the information sheet 
Carson Gàidhlig/Why Gaelic? (CnaG, c. 1995), in the Gaelic-medium teacher 
recruitment brochure Thig a Theagasg (CnaG, 1995) and on Comunn na 
Gàidhlig's website. Most of the teachers interviewed for this study appeared 
to support these arguments and to interpret their personal experiences 
accordingly. Gaelic language campaigners outside education were equally 
emphatic: 


Bilingual children are better at learning further languages; they are 
more aware of the structure of languages. [CB12; teacher] 


People who arebilingual are often better English speakers. They may have 
less vocabulary but the structure of their language is more developed 
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because they are used to more varied sentence structures and therefore 
better able to think ahead . . . Children who grow up bilingually tend to 
have a wider view of the world. [HL3; Gaelic-medium teacher] 


Bilinguality ... improves lateral thinking. If you have bright children 
bilingualism stretches them and they will thrive on it, and it may 
well be the case that even children with learning difficulties will 
benefit from bilinguality. [ARG7; Gaelic teacher] 


Growing up bilingually is a challenge to children's intelligence. It 
stimulates the brain and enables them to pick up other languages 
more quickly. [ARG15; head teacher] 


The success rate of Gaelic-speaking students is higher and I think that 
their bilingual background is part of the explanation. It also gives them 
increased confidence for learning other languages. You are less insular. 
[ARG6; Gaelic teacher] 


Growing up bilingually is good for learning other languages, and the 
greater the difference between them the better. [HL3, CnaG official] 


Linguistic advantages were more readily confirmed than wider intel- 
lectual ones, though none of the interviewees was prepared to rule out 
general intellectual benefits. The lowest common denominator with 
regard to Gaelic-medium education was positive psychological, social 
and motivational effects, such as “increased self-appreciation' and a 
“sense of purpose” [CB6, CB8, CB2, questionnaire respondent G15]. 
Most of these advantages were admitted to have less to do with Gaelic 
per se than with high levels of teacher motivation and parental support. 
Johnstone et al. (1999: 55) note accordingly that there seems to be a corre- 
lation between choice of Gaelic-medium education (GME) on the one 
hand, and a marginally higher likelihood of parents to be interested in 
educational and cultural issues and “involved at the home-school inter- 
face” on the other. The socio-economic status of those who participated 
in the parents survey of that study “tended to be high' with one in 
four homes having at least one member in a professional occupation. 
Along with the reputation of Gaelic-medium teachers as particularly com- 
mitted and competent partners, this finding was almost as strong a factor 
for the perception of GME as beneficial as the ability to relate more closely 
to Gaelic Scotland's linguistic and cultural heritage and other (potential) 
spin-offs of bilingual education (Johnstone et al., 1999: 62—63). 

Two interviewees from the present study [CB7; CB14] even expressed 
the view that only the more intelligent students would reap the full 
benefits of bilinguality. Relevant data from the questionnaire survey 
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confirmed a widespread belief in benefits of bilinguality amongst speak- 
ers and supporters of Gaelic. Support for the proposition that early bilin- 
guality enhances children's linguistic skills was most pronounced. It was 
followed by endorsement of cultural advantages, where the data suggest a 
strong correlation between high levels of Gaelic skills and likelihood of 
agreement. The idea of a link between early bilinguality and wider intel- 
lectual benefits was supported by smaller (overall) majorities. As in the 
previous case, there was a notable contrast between the responses of 
native speakers and medium/advanced-level learners on the one hand, 
and those with minimal or no skills on the other, but this time it was 
almost entirely due to a higher rate of indecision amongst the latter. 
The last set of data must be interpreted against the long-standing trend 
amongst children growing up in the Gàidhealtachd to perform above the 
national average in their final exams irrespective of their personal linguis- 
tic background (WHFP, 2000d) and against the short, but impressive, 
track record of Gaelic-medium units across Scotland. To some extent, 
reluctance to believe in direct intellectual benefits of bilingualism might 
be explained by lack of opportunities to make direct comparisons 
between bilingual and monolingual students. 


Sorbian-related findings 


Statements about the effects of individual bilingualism on patterns of 
thought by Sorbian-related interviewees contained similar metaphors to 
those suggested by Scottish informants. Informants suggested that an 
additional language “opens up a different cultural space', 'engenders 
new thought structures” and “is like having an additional life”. Some 
offered 'famous' quotes, such Johann Wolfgang von Goethe's dictum 
that the number of languages a person speaks equals the number of 
lives he or she enjoys [ML2], and Gottfried Keller's statement that “the 
more languages one knows the more human one becomes' [ML1]. 
Curiously, a slightly different version of the former is presented as a 
“Slovakian proverb' on the German-based 'Linguae Celticae' website: 
Mit jeder neu erlernten Sprache erwirbst Du eine neue Seele (With each new 
language you learn you acquire a new soul'). A Sorbian journalist 
[NL2] explained that Sorbian gave people in Lusatia access to a store of 
treasures (Reichtum) of their own, and that the decline of the language 
was causing changes in the community's “inner life” or (mental makeup' 
(Innenleben). As long as people spoke Sorbian, he argued, their thinking 
would to some extent remain 'Sorbian' as well because culture, history 
and the way we interact with our environment are all influenced by our 
languages. The latter point was expressed even more forcefully in a 
contribution to a Sorbian on-line “newspaper” (Braumann, 2005). The 
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writer and journalist Jurij Koch (1992: 89) labelled German his “second 
mother tongue” and likened it to an additional camera lens, while a 
Lower Sorbian educationalist (Jannasch, 2000) stated in the Nowy Casnik: 


Betrachtet man das gesprochene und gehòrte Wort als Zugang zur Seele eines 
Volkes, so konnte man das geschriebene Wort als Schliissel fiir seinen Verstand, 
seinen Geist betrachten. 


(If one considers the spoken and heard word to be an access point to the 
soul of a people one could regard the written word as a key to its reason 
and spirit.) (Jannasch, 2000) 


Resemblances to the Gaelic case also occurred with regard to question- 
naire responses. The very generic claim that our language influences the 
way we think received approval from a clear majority throughout (7896) 
with the shares of positive replies from native speakers and medium/ 
advanced-level learners of Sorbian surpassing those of informants with 
minimal or no Sorbian skills by 3090 and 2390. 

Parallels could also be confirmed with regard to cognitive and psycho- 
logical implications of early bilingualism. Even the suggestion that 
bilingual children benefit intellectually was supported quite enthusiasti- 
cally, which can again in part be attributed to reassuring information 
disseminated by pressure groups and relevant items in the Sorbian 
media (Bart, 1998: 10, 15, 25; Malinkowa, 1998; MéS$kank, 1999; Uhlher- 
rowa, 1997: 7; Creadigol et al., 1994: 16-18). Sorbian-related educationalists 
said about bilingual children that they 


are more mentally active and, in turn, more intelligent. [NL9; Sorbian 
nursery teacher], [NL18; Sorbian teacher] 


find it easier to vary their syntactic structures . .. and are generally more 
creative. [OL3; retired Sorbian teacher] 


take more easily to abstract thinking. [NL32; nursery teacher], [OL10; 
Sorbian educationalist] 


are more tolerant and understanding of people from different cultural 
backgrounds. [NL25; arts teacher], [OL11; Sorbian teacher], [NL28; 
head teacher], [NL16; Sorbian teacher] 


Responses from Sorbian interviewees outside education were on the 
whole enthusiastic but conveyed less willingness to raise the issue of 
wider intellectual advantages: 


Bilingual individuals have a different relationship to language, a more 
reflexive and sensitive one, which may explain why Sorbian speakers 
do not have any dialect features in their German. [OL1; journalist] 
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I am more creative in my use of German thanks to Sorbian. [NL8; 
journalist and writer] 


Growing up with Sorbian and German is good for learning further 
languages... Ithelps you to understand other cultures. [OL5; film maker] 


Children are more open-minded, both linguistic and otherwise. [OL?2; 
museum curator] 


Bilinguality has intellectual advantages. Switching between two 
languages makes children aware of linguistic relativity, but multilingu- 
ality is not in itself a sign of superior intelligence. [OL4; priest] 


Being bilingual has given me a better understanding of language. It 
helped me with German spelling and features like homonymy ... 
Presumably bilinguality is beneficial for abstract thinking and provides 
some kind of general mental training. [OL18]. 


Bilingual children are better at abstract thinking. They are even better in 
maths. [NI5; artist and language campaigner] 


Only one questionnaire respondent indicated doubt about the linguistic 
advantages of early bilingualism. With regard to cultural advantages, the 
overall rate of agreement was almost as strong (9196). Again, there was 
not a single negative reply but a notably greater reluctance to come 
down on either side of the fence amongst participants with minimal or 
no Sorbian skills. The proposition that bilingual children are likely to 
perform better across a range of subjects received far fewer endorsements 
and more neutral responses than the previous two statements, but there 
was again a far more positive response among native speakers and 
(other) participants with high levels of skills in Sorbian than among 
those who had indicated minimal or no skills. 

The tendency of Sorbian-medium education to become the preserve of 
ambitious middle class parents may be less obvious than equivalent 
developments in urban Scotland but it does exist [OL2; OL4; NL28]. 
The prospect of attending one of the two Sorbian grammar schools consti- 
tutes an important incentive to enter Sorbian-medium education or 
to choose Sorbian as a subject, and children from supportive homes 
are more likely to be rewarded for early educational “investment” in 
Sorbian than others. All of this suggests that one can again attribute 
the relatively widespread belief in intellectual benefits amongst native 
and (other) advanced speakers of Sorbian to current educational 
achievements. 

More importantly, it would probably be unwise to extrapolate the 
above findings to the entire Gaelic or Sorbian community. Especially in 
the Scottish context, residual fears of harmful implications of education 
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in the minority language are assumed to be a major reason for heartland- 
based parents adhering to mainstream options, though much has 
changed since Nancy Dorian's (1981b) small-scale study into attitudes 
towards Gaelic on the Isle of Mull, where the claim that bilinguality 
broadens the mind emerged as the least relevant reason for valuing 
Gaelic language skills." In both the Sorbian and the Gaelic case it has 
been demonstrated beyond doubt that there are strong tendencies 
within the elite to accept pro-bilinguality arguments and to integrate 
them into one's self-perception as a speaker, parent and language activist. 


A Matter of Access: Lunguages as Codes to Histories 
and Homelands 


Another rationale behind the idea that language and culture are inher- 
ently connected is the argument that language provided access to his- 
tories and homelands. Just as an immigrant needs to learn the principal 
language of his/her new country to engage competently with its 
culture, good guardianship of marginalised cultures is widely believed 
to require the knowledge of related languages. Such statements have 
acquired an almost axiomatic ring even though the understanding and 
preservation of cultures is not an exact science and the loss of identities 
in the wake of language shift is often a self-fulfilling prophecy rather 
than inevitable because linguistic change can itself be seen as a com- 
ponent of (a) culture. Gaelic activists tend to mention North America's 
and Australia's first nations as “warning examples', while their Sorbian 
counterparts would cite as a case in point the Slavs of a region 
near Hannover, which is still known as the Hannoversche Wendland 
(cf. H. Mé5kank, 1998). This section is an attempt to capture the 
connotations of and the logic behind the 'access' argument from the 
perspective of Gaelic and Sorbian elites. 


Gaelic-related findings 


The claim that a crucial section of Scotland's heritage (and, by impli- 
cation, a part of its identity) is only accessible through Gaelic has long 
been a favourite theme with campaigners (MacKinnon, 1974; Thomson, 
1984: 21-23; Comunn na Gàidhlig Working Group on Status for Gaelic, 
1997: 4). A speaker at the annual Gaelic conference Còmhdhail na Gàidhlig 
1998 presented the access-argument as follows: 


To a very large extent the psyche of this nation, its national identity, its 
national persona, is locked away somewhere in Gaelic. Our most 
ancient and defining literature, our hereditary music, our history, our 
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great basic Celtic values, our very topography. What is this place? Why 
is it so called? What happened here? What gave this place its identity? 
Those are closed questions, cul de sacs still for the majority of our Scot- 
tish population. We have to open the door onto national self- 
understanding, into regained self-understanding, by re-instating the 
indigenous language and culture of what is our own motherland. 
(Donald MacLeod in CnaG, 1998) 


Kenneth MacKinnon (2001) reinforced this theme at Còmhdhail na 
Gàidhlig (2000), where he described Gaelic as “the key to the continuing 
story of the Scottish people from their earliest origins” and “to most of 
Scotland's cultural heritage, place names and personal names' (see also 
MacKinnon, 1991: 8), while the Gaelic learners' organisation Clì (2000) 
pointed to the significance of Gaelic for “understanding our own maps' 
in conjunction with demands for more Gaelic-medium education. 

The access argument has, in fact, proved a most effective theme for lobby- 
ing Scotland's political elite with regard to Gaelic language legislation and 
funding. Western Isles MP Calum MacDonald (CnaG, 1999: 3) noted that 
many national symbols, much of the country's greatest literature and 
music and “distinctive but indefinable social characteristics . .. derive from 
Gaelic Scotland' and asserted that “[tJhe loss of the Gaelic language would, 
quite simply, be a national disaster, a profound break with a fundamental 
part of our national identity”. Similarly, George Reid MSP declared during 
the first Gaelic debate by Scotland's new Parliament (Without Gaelic, Scot- 
land would simply not be Scotland; Gaelic is one of the forces that have 
shaped us. As a people, if we do not know where we have come from, 
how can we know where we are going?' (Scottish Parliament, 2000: col. 410) 

Geographic and genealogical maps play a prominent part in the 
reproduction of Celtic identities in Scotland and interest in such matters 
appears to be a common, through rarely the main reason for learning 
the language amongst adults. Alasdair MacCaluim (forthcoming) reports 
that 21.990 of the learners he had surveyed identified hobbies such as the 
study of place names or genealogy as a (very important' reason for learning 
Gaelic, while 3796 identified them as an “important' reason. (By far the most 
widely and stongly supported motives were the desire to help Gaelic 
survive and the wish to enhance one's identity as a Scot.) 

Place names feature prominently in Gaelic literature, and it is fre- 
quently alleged that in the Gaelic mind, the land and its human history 
are inseparable. John MacInnes notes in relation to the use of place 
names in 17th century panegyric poetry: 


The poetic “map' which these bards draw with place-names is comparable 
with the “map' of Gaelic political unity ... The native Gael which is 
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instructed in this poetry carries in his imagination not so much a 
landscape, not a sense of geography alone, nor of history alone, but a 
formal order of experience in which these are all merged. The native sen- 
sibility responds not to “landscape” but to dùthchas. And just as “landscape”, 
with its romantic aura, cannot be translated directly into Gaelic, so dùthchas 
and, indeed, dùthaich cannotbe translated into English without robbing the 
terms of their emotional energy. (MacInnes, 1978: 451-52) 


The Glasgow-born poet and academic Christopher Whyte (1991) claimed 
to have been unable to relate to the historic Gàidhealtachd at a deeper level 
before he had acquired a sense of the language in which its features had 
been named: 


Is mi nam bhalach, bhithinn gu tric sna Tròiseachan no an Earra-Ghàidheal. 
Chuir e dragh orm nach b'urrainn dhomh bruidhinn ris an fhearann, no na 
beanntan ainmeachadh, oir cha robh cànain aca ach Gàidhlig. 


(As a boy I would often stay in the Trossachs or in Argyll. It annoyed me 
that I could not speak to the land or name the mountains because their 
only language was Gaelic.) (Whyte, 1991: 196) 


Colin MacLeod, presenter of the television series Tir is Teanga (2005), 
mentioned in an interview with a journalist (Gilchrist, 2004) that an ability 
to understand Gaelic place names would not only bring obvious naviga- 
tional benefits but prevent erroneous assumptions about the wilderness 
status of certain areas: 


There's a view that the Cairngorms, for instance, are very hostile to man 
and in winter, obviously, they are. But there are Gaelic names there, 
such as the Làirig an Laoigh, “the pass of the Cattle”, and the Làirig 
an Laoigh Ghrù, so obviously people frequented this area. (MacLeod 
in Tir is Teanga, 2005) 


The Gaelic journalist Murchadh MacLeòid (2004c) noted in an article 
about the decline of Gaelic in East Sutherland: 


Tha rud-eigin eagalach dha Gaidheal a bhi a' dol timchioll air sgìre far an robh 
a' Ghàidhlig agus i a nis air teicheadh. Tha cuimhne agam tric is minic a bhi a' 
coiseach mu'n cuairt air sgìrean agus mi a' tuigse gach ainm àite, beinn, loch, 
lub, cnoc, creag, achadh is coille. Tha mise mar eileanach a' tuigse dé tha na 
h-ainmean a' ciallachadh ged nach tuig muinntirr na sgìre an diugh iad. 
Tha an Gaidheal a' faireachdainn gu bheil ceangal aige ris an àite nach eil 
aig luchd-àiteachaidh an là an diugh. Tha an t-aon rud air tachairt a nis 
ann an Cataibh agus a thachair air feadh tìr-mòr na h-Alba anns an linn a 
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chaidh seachad le mar a tha dualchainnt as déidh dualchainnt air crìonadh is 
seargadh. Tha an crìonadh air a dhol ro fhada. 


It is somewhat frightening for a Gael to go around an area where Gaelic 
once existed and has now disappeared. I remember very often walking 
around areas and understanding every placename, mountain, loch, bend, 
hill, rock, field and woodland. As an islander I understand what the 
names mean while today's local population does not. The Gael feels that 
he has a link to the place that today's inhabitants don't have. The same 
thing has happened in Sutherland now that happened throughout the 
mainland of Scotland during the past century after dialect after dialect 
withered and faded. The decline has gone on too long. (Dorian, 1981a) 


A Lewis-based informant [WI4] proposed that populations tend to develop 
a unique connection to the area they inhabit and that this link is (enhanced' 
by their language. A visiting Gaelic teacher from Prince Edward Island 
(Canada) endorsed the notion of an intimate connection between 
languages, cultures and their natural environments when he told a journal- 
ist (WHFP, 2004e) that “[i]t was great to see Gaelic in a living context, 
and to experience the landscape that has shaped our culture'. 

The Irish academic Brendan Devlin has described the “rich nomencla- 
ture of the Gaelic lands' as a product of “the characteristically Gaelic 
pleasure in naming places', and he said about the work of the celebrated 
20th century poet Sorley MacLean that it conveyed a 'sense of landscape 
and attachment to place” which was 'bound up with . . . a profound aware- 
ness of the community that extended not only in place but also in time; an 
awareness of all those who lived and strove and were buried in the earth, 
not as remote figures in a history-book but as part of one's own flesh and 
blood' (Devlin, 1986: 86). 

A Gaelic lecturer at the Gaelic college Sabhal Mòr Ostaig, Mark Wringe 
(c. 2005) made the same point with reference to traditional Gaelic song: 
[T]ha gaol na dùthcha ann an dualchas nan Gaidheal na ghaol pearsanta, air a 
fhreumachadh ann am muinntir an àite, 's chan ann ann an dreach an fhearainn 
(In the Gaelic tradition, love of country is related to persons, it is rooted in 
the population of a place rather than the landscape). He followed Derick 
Thomson and others in suggesting that emigration contributed substan- 
tially to the rising popularity of (place” as a theme in Gaelic poetry and 
notes that the very existence of many townships would long have been 
forgotten had they not been commemorated in song: 


[T]ha cliù iomadh àite far nach eil sluagh a' còmhnaidh an diugh, no far nach cluin- 
near Gàidhlig tuilleadh, air a chumail suas le seinneadairean is luchd-èisteachd. 
Ach mar a shìolas a' Ghàidhlig às, ciamar a bhios òrain aig ar dùthaich? 
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(The reputation of many places that no longer have a resident popu- 
lation or where Gaelic is no longer heard has been maintained by 
singers and audiences. But as Gaelic dies out, how can our country 
still have songs?) (Thomson, 1978: 97) 


In a television documentary in his honour, the eminent Gaelic scholar 
John MacInnes agreed with Glen Coe toponymy expert Alasdair MacInnes 
that the loss of Gaelic place names “would make us quite blind towards 
many things in history, and that references to Coire Ghabhail? 
as 'The Lost Valley” were contributing to the elimination of Gaelic 
history from public awareness (Togail Sgeoil, 2000 — quoting subtitles). 
Angus Peter Campbell offered this argument with a stronger political 
spin in the context of calls for more Gaelic on official signs: 


[B]hiodh soighnichean Gàidhlig ... a' foillseachadh eachdraidh fhalaichte na 
sgìre, a' dèanamh an rud a bha tàmailteach uasal agus a' toirt seachad na teachd- 
aireachd gur e rud uasal, prìseil anns a bheil moit aca a tha anns a' Ghàidhlig, 
seach rud ìseal suarach, mar poll salach air bonn nam brògan a dh' fheumas tu 
a ghlanadh às mus tig thu a-steach gu coinneamh. Ged 's dòcha gur e sin 
an fhìrinn dhaibh. Saoilidh mi gu bheil pàirt dhe seo co-cheangailte ri mar a 
mhìnicheas air neo mar a dh'eadartheangaicheas sinn uile ar n-eachdraidh. 
An e rud glòrmhor air neo an e rud suarach a thachair dhomh? An e òr no 
airgead a bh' anns a' Ghàidhlig? 

(Gaelic signs ... would show the hidden history of the area, making 
noble that which was once shameful and conveying the message that 
Gaelic is something precious and valuable, something to be proud of, 
rather than something inferior and worthless like the dirty mud 
under one's shoes that you have to clean off before you can come into 
a meeting. Although that is perhaps how it really is to them. I think 
that part of this is connected to how we all explain or translate our 
history. Did we experience something glorious or something worthless? 
Is Gaelic gold or silver?) (Caimbeul, 2005b) 


A Gaelic learner and full-time language campaigner compared forgotten 
Gaelic place names to obsolete tools in a museum. Reviewing Catrìona 
NicIain's (1999) analysis of place names in Sollas, North Uist, Peadar 
Morgan (1999-2000) mentions as one example Taigh Eòghainn Òig 
Dhòmhnallaich (the house of Young Ewan MacDonald, who built it in 
1742), which is better known today as “Taigh an Laundry' (the laundry 
house), and comments: 


Cuir ris a-sin bristeadh coimhearsnachd agus bristeadh cànain, agus tha e 
furasta fhaicinn mar a tha tòrr ainmean àite air falbh a beul-aithris, gun a 
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bhith fàgail ach am breacachadh ainmean a chaidh a ghleidheadh air a' mhap, 
mar seann innealan a' laighe ann an ceusan glainne taigh tasgaidh gun 
chleachdadh gun tuigsinn. Gun na sgeòil a chaidh innse mu'n deidhinn. 
Gun a bhith, mar a chuir an t-Athair Iain Aonghas Dòmhnallach air shùilean 
dhuinn . . . 'na chuideachadh mheomhair gu bàrdachd is beul-aithris eile. 


Add in the breakdown of the community and the break in the language, 
and it is easy to see how a good many place names have disappeared 
from the oral tradition, leaving only a sprinkling of names that have 
been retained on the map, like old implements lying unused, encased 
in glass as oddities in a museum. Implements shorn of the tales told 
about them. No longer, as Father John Angus MacDonald pointed out 
to us ... an aide-memoire for poetry or other oral tradition. (Morgan, 
1999-2000: 52) 


As Richard Cox (1990) and others have explained, the main reason for 
the demise of Gaelic place names has, in fact, been falling demand for 
detailed geographic references in everyday contexts. Cox concluded 
from a study he conducted during the 1980s on the Isle of Lewis that econ- 
omic change affecting the fisher-farmer group was the single most import- 
ant reason for place names becoming 'extinct' (i.e. no longer familiar to 
the population at large). The second most important factor have been 
attempts to render Gaelic place names more pronounceable to non-Gaels 
by “adjusting” their spelling. Measures of this nature have been less 
radical and comprehensive in Scotland than the anglicisation of Irish 
place names in Ireland, but it is a powerful manifestation of the linguistic 
imperialism to which the Gàidhealtachd has been subjected over the last 
few centuries. 

A further category of memory- and boundary-sustaining naming pat- 
terns that are positively correlated to Gaelic language use are patronymics 
and nicknames (cf. Parman, 1976). Traditional personal names, including 
kinship terminology, are informed by the wider concepts of dùthchas, 
dualchas, and gnàths, which form the “traditional basis of identity' in the 
Gàidhealtachd more generally (MacAulay, 1994: 41). They refer, respect- 
ively, to a person's native place, to his/her people or kin, and “norms of 
personal behaviour” (see also McQuillan, 2004). Containing references 
to features such as descent (cinneadh), occupation, external appearance 
or local origin and residence, traditional by-names confirm individuals 
as members of a specific kinship group or local community and reinforce 
certain assumptions about that community. It is only within the cultural 
universe of the Gaelic community that a particular name can be understood 
as the name of a particular person (cf. MacIntyre, 2003[1988]: 377). 
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Gaelic by-names are rarely heard outside Gaelic-speaking circles, which 
affirms them as an external boundary marker. Indeed, J. I. Prattis (1980: 
31) confirmed with reference to the Isle of Lewis that declining Gaelic 
language use has undermined the use of traditional by-names even 
within the Gaelic heartland. Comparable changes are afoot with regard 
to kinship terminology. Within the young generation, the traditional 
descent specific categories for siblings of parents (bràthair-athar/piuthar- 
athar and bràthair-màthar/piuthar-màthar) have almost entirely given way 
to the English terms “uncle' and “aunt', which Ennew (1980: 76) presented 
in support of the thesis that the (conceptual distinction between maternal 
and paternal kin is disappearing' (cf. also Parman, 2005: 118). In other 
words, another important piece of the mosaic that maintains 'the Gaelic 
perspective” on social order and personal identity is fraying at the 
edges. It may well survive in a rudimentary state for several more gener- 
ations due to non-linguistic factors, but the overall trajectory is a shift 
from dualchas-and-dùthchas-oriented identity patterns to a more topogra- 
phically defined concept of personal origin. The standard question 
about a person's origin Cò às a tha thu/sibh no Cò leis thu? (Who do you 
belong to' or “Who are your people') can thus be expected to be increas- 
ingly construed like the English question “(Where are you from?' Gestures 
of defiance such as Angus Peter Campbell's self-introduction as “Aonghas 
Pàdraig Eòghainn Mhòir Aonghais Nèill Aonghais Iain Mhòir' (Eanchainn 
agus Anam, 1999a) and the successful campaign by a couple in Lochalsh to 
have their daughter registered under a Gaelic name despite not using it 
themselves (WHFP) may be politically potent, but as social relationships 
and linguistic practices in the Gàidhealtachd become more and more 
assimilated to those of mainstream Scotland, they are unlikely to 
reverse the above trend. 

Another context in which a public audience is frequently reminded 
that Gaelic nomenclatures retain historic patterns of thought is Mary 
Beith's work on traditional medicines of the Highlands. In a public 
lecture for Comann Gàidhlig Ghlaschu/The Gaelic Society of Glasgow 
(11 April 2000) she illustrated this point with reference to Chneas- 
Cuchulainn/Lus-Chuchulainn (Meadowsweet), which is associated with a 
tale in which the plant turns out to be the only source of relief for the 
legendary Irish warrior Cu Chulainn, and to Achlasan Chaluim Chille 
(St John's Wort), which refers to the way in which the herb was 
originally applied, i.e. as a poultice under St Columba's armpit (achlais) 
(Beith, 2000; cf. also Beith, 1995 and other editions of her column in the 
West Highland Free Press). 
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The Gaelic writer Iain Crichton Smith addressed the state of his native 
language and culture throughout his life. In a famous polemical essay 
(Smith, 1986: 20, 70) he compared the potential loss of his native language 
to the loss of his homeland and (spiritual, cultural) death: 


If the islander were to speak English and still inhabit the island which 
he does in fact inhabit, what would he be then but an unreal person in 
an unreal place? If he were to wake one morning and look around him 
and see 'hill' and not “cnoc', would he not be an expatriate of his own 
land? What if an Englishman were to waken one morning and see 
that “tree” had been transformed into 'arbre/? He would have the psy- 
chology of the exile who on landing in Nova Scotia were to see a Red 
Indian and hear his strange language which he would be unable to 
understand. For we are born inside a language and see everything 
from within its parameters: it is not we who make language, it is 
language that makes us . . . [T]he day that I go home to the island and 
speak to my neighbour in English it is not only the language that has 
died but in a sense the two who no longer speak it. We would be 
elegies on the face of the earth, empty and without substance. 


Claims about intimate connections between languages, histories and 
homelands have also found their way into Gaelic songs, including 
songs that were written in the second half of the 20th century. Murdo 
MacPharlane's (1975) Cànan nan Gaidheal for example, refers not only 
to the spiritual significance of the language to the community but also 
to the damage and injustice that has been suffered by its speakers. 
It has been embraced as a rallying theme by the Fèisean movement and 
is the closest Scotland's Gaels have to a national anthem. Another 
example is Duncan Reid's (c. 1900) Suas leis a' Ghàidhlig which conveys 
the message with even greater pathos. 

Despite accusations of “tokenism', Gaelic activists and journalists are 
quite determined to reverse anglicisation with regard to place names 
and personal names, and no group seems to apply itself to this task 
with greater vigour than learners. Highland Council vice convener 
Michael Foxley (1999/2000, 2000) referred to the failure of councils and 
tourism agencies to promote Gaelic place names across the entire historic 
Gàidhealtachd as 'institutional racism' and proposed that all places that 
had their pronunciation and spelling anglicised over the past decade 
return to their original Gaelic names. The Celtic scholar Ronald Black 
(MacilleDhuibh, 2000b) expressed irritation at the fact that in Perthshire 
local Gaelic-speakers who had moved to the area from the Hebridean 
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islands 'tend to treat Perthshire as if it were the Lowlands (speaking 
of “Loch Tay”, for example, rather than Loch Tatha)” even though 
the region's place-names 'are near[l]y all pure Gaelic and easy to under- 
stand, while the ones at home are mysterious and full of Norse'. The 
Chairperson of Fòram Gàidhlig Inbhir Nis, Brian 6 hEadhra, welcomed 
the publication of a book on Gaelic place names in and around Inverness 
(Maclean, 2004) on the grounds that “it helps to show the people of 
Inverness in 2004 that their city has a precious and fascinating Gaelic 
heritage of which they can be proud” (Fòram Gàidhlig Inbhir Nis 
website, 10 September 2005). The decision of the Ordnance Survey to 
correct their spelling of Gaelic place names on OS maps and to make 
information about the origins of Gaelic names available on their website 
received equivalent praise from the chair of the Gaelic Names Liaison 
Committee and Lochaber Area Manager for Highland Council (WHFP, 
2004e). 

Most of the Gaelic-related informants who completed the respective 
questionnaire sections seem to agree that there are intimate connections 
between languages, histories and homelands. The propositions that a 
population who abandons its traditional language will lose touch with 
its history and surrender its cultural identity received overwhelmingly 
positive responses in total (7990 and 7796). Interestingly, the rate of agree- 
ment was significantly higher amongst native speakers and medium/ 
advanced-level learners than amongst respondents with little or no 
knowledge of Gaelic, which suggests that those who “have' the language 
grant it a larger role in the formation of distinct kinds of knowledge and 
value it more as an ethnocultural marker than everyone else.* 


Sorbian-related findings 


In the Sorbian context affirmations of the claim that languages provide 
access to cultures may in part be explained by the fact that the notion 
has been emphasised by nation builders across central Europe since 
the late 18th century (cf. Chapters 3 and 5). It also featured in the official 
promotion of Sorbian during the GDR period. The Chair of MafSica 
Serbska (Pernak, 1999) noted with reference to Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe's superficial relationship to Slavic-speaking Europe that it 
is impossible to get proper access to the “soul and culture” of a different 
people unless one knows their language (([m]imo znasa rècy pak nicht 
se ps$awje zadobys njamoZo do duse a kultury drugego luda'). In the context 
of interviews, this experience was conveyed most emphatically by 
individuals who had acquired Sorbian as a second or third language. 
A museum curator in Bautzen reported that when she had finally 
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acquired a good sense of the language she was touched more deeply by 
original Sorbian writings from past centuries and memorised their 
content much more readily than when she had read the same or similar 
materials in German [OL2]. A teacher at the Lower Sorbian Gymnasium 
[NL25] referred to a performance of Korla Awgust Kocor's Nalèéo* as a 
key experience and the first time she found the Sorbian language beautiful. 
Like several Gaelic informants she was, however, quick to add that linguis- 
tic skills alone do not provide access to the deeper meanings of the respect- 
ive cultural heritage. Having undergone a similar experience in relation to 
Sorbian as Christopher Whyte in relation to Gaelic (cf. above), the poet and 
dramatist Kito Lorenc explained in an essay that learning the ancestral 
language had allowed him develop a more intimate relationship with 
his home region: 


K62Zdy, a wosebje jeli chce z basnikom byé, trjeba drje nèsto kaZ domiznu, pied 
kotorejZ spyta wobstaé. Njetrjebach, haj njemozZach nètko hizo w nèmskich 
hrònckach wo njej rèceé, ale smèdZach ju nargcec, so s njej rozmolwjeé w jeje 
rèci, Z kotrejZ wona wsa hisce zyncese, w kotrejZ bèse wona po swojim Ziwa. 
Smèdzach holi, a kotruZ njeje w nèmèinje scyla tajkeho poéahow polneho 
slowa, nètko teZ “hola' rèkac, smèdZach jo preciznje a nutrnje rozumjejo wur- 
èkowa€, tuto mjeno 'Struga', a *enje wjac hrubje a hlucho “Struga”. 
(Everyone, especially someone who would like to be a poet, appears to 
need something like a homeland towards which he will seek to prove 
himself. I no longer needed, and was in fact no longer able, to talk 
about her in German verse, but could now address her and converse 
with her in her own language, the language of all her sounds, the 
language through which she was living her peculiar life. 1 was now 
able to name the woodland of the heath, for which the German language 
has no term comparable in its associational range to the Sorbian word 
hola, and I was able to pronounce it accurately and tenderly, the name 
“Struga', rather than bluntly and insensitively as 'Shtruga'). (Lorenc, 
1981b: 574-77) 


Toponymy features regularly as the subject of public lectures at the Sula 
za dolnoserbsku rèc a kulturu (School for Lower Sorbian Language and 
Culture) in Cottbus. I experienced personally on one such occasion that 
supporters of Sorbian react very sensitively to any evidence of their topo- 
graphic heritage being ignored and go to great lengths to regain lost ter- 
ritory. The presenter [NL13] acknowledged place names as “the oldest and 
most authentic dimension of verbal culture' and called the tendency of 
some German journalists and public servants to deduce the meanings 
of Slavic place names from the closest sounding German word a 
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Kulturverbrechen (a criminal assault against a culture). One well-known 
example is the association of the village of Drachhausen/Hochoza with 
dragons and kites. The original Sorbian name (*ochoZa) derives from the 
verb *ochoditi (modern LS wobchojZis — “to circulate on foot), which 
used to be a method of measuring land, especially forest set aside for 
clearing (Norberg, 1996: 27). From an etymological point of view, the 
place name 'Drachhausen' is thus completely unrelated to the German 
word Drachen (1. dragon; 2. kite), but this revelation has not stopped its 
residents from calling the main local restaurant “Goldener Drachen'/ 
“Ziosany plon' (golden dragon/kite) and in 1997 launching their first 
Drachenfest (dragon/kite festival), where large kites were flown, children 
designed little ploni (dragons) and everyone was invited to enjoy Drachen- 
kost (dragon food). While the Slavic provenance and original semantic 
content of the village name may not be officially disputed, they are effec- 
tively eclipsed in the public consciousness by the seemingly more appeal- 
ing, accessible and marketable dragon/Kkite image. Jurij Koch (1992: 17) 
referred to the Germanization of (Ochoza' with the mildly derogatory 
term Vermanschung (the blending of liquid or semi-liquid substances in 
a clumsy and messy manner). Potentially misleading transcriptions of 
original place names also exist in the Gàidhealtachd, e.g. Plasterfield (Isle 
of Lewis) and Cheesebay (North Uist). The decision to adorn advertise- 
ments for Gleneagles Hotel with eagles, rather than church motifs (assum- 
ing that that original Gaelic place was Gleann na h-Eaglaise) illustrates that 
here too, marketing considerations are occasionally allowed to override 
etymology.” 

A further Sorbian example that was brought to my attention by an 
informant [NL29] is a newly laid-out street along the Zapola that was 
allocated the German name (Am Ringgraben' (By the Ring Canal). 
Zapola, derived from za pola (beyond the field/s), is the well-established 
Sorbian name of a canal and the surrounding area. Grassroots activists 
and the Sorbian media not only monitor the level of bilingual signage 
in Lusatia (Malk, 1998; Adam, 2000b), they also refer to numerous 
places outside the region by their Sorbian names (e.g. Barlin for Berlin, 
DZèwin/Zèwin for Magdeburg and Rujany for Rùgen) even though all 
of those places have been German(ic)-speaking since the Middle Ages 
(Hanu$, 1997). 

Questionnaire responses regarding the role of languages for keeping in 
touch with one's history and preserving a distinct identity revealed 
equally strong approval rates as their Gaelic counterparts (76*0/829»), 
but there was a weaker correlation between levels of competence in the 
minority language and agreement. 
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The Sorbian case also offers equivalent developments to Gaelic with 
regard to personal names. In Sorbian, women's surnames reveal by 
their endings whether the bearer is married or not. In German, this 
aspect can only be conveyed in the title (Frdulein vs. Frau) and is increas- 
ingly being ignored. It is still too early to assess whether Sorbian usage 
will follow this wider Western trend or maintain the endings for the 
sake of cultural continuity.* 


The Argument that Certain Things Cannot be Translated 


Another factor that impinges on perceptions of language in relation to 
culture is the experience of translation limits. As was to be expected, 
many interviewees responded to the question of translatability by separ- 
ating everyday practice-oriented uses of Gaelic/Sorbian from artistic or 
humorous uses of Gaelic and Sorbian, and the most elaborate comments 
on these matters were offered by linguistically reflective and creative 
informants (academics, writers, journalists, etc.). The following quota- 
tions illustrate the Gaelic-related spectrum of “expert opinion': 


For a poet like [Sorley] MacLean, with his love of sound and rhythmic 
subtleties, Gaelic is the natural language to write in, using his finely 
tuned ear for rhythm and melopoeia to the full. English, compared as 
a language to Gaelic in this respect, is arid and tuneless, heavily 
reliant on abstractions and rhythmically crude, its symbolism mainly 
visual. (Hendry, 1986: 15) 


If English translation cannot possibly transmit a sense of the variety and 
luxuriance of MacGill-Eain's Gaelic or convey the impact of a rare 
word in a new and contemporary setting, much less can it suggest 
the “ambiguity” which a complex of associations creates . .. (MacInnes, 
1986: 137-38) 


[W]hat you might call the visual, tactile imagery, can be transmuted, 
carried across in translation; yet the auditory can't...[I]n every 
language, there's the density and colour of words . . . [Y]ou may [trans- 
late] the thought ... [the] visual and [the] tactile pretty well, yet the 
rhythm, the sound is terribly difficult. (Maclean, 1991) 


[Angus Peter Campbell] has no intention of providing a translation. In 
fact, writing in Gaelic is the whole point. Campbell's writing transmits 
emotion off the page in a way that would be impossible in English. His 
greatest source were the tradition bearers of South Uist and he has a 
beautiful descriptive style that ows everything to his poetry and 
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nothing to those years of journalistic scribbling. (Crichton, 2003; with 
reference to Campbell, 2003a) 


A study from the early 1990s suggested that many “ordinary” Gaels 
hold the view that a loss of Gaelic as an everyday medium of communi- 
cation would bring communicative changes not just in terms of vocabu- 
lary and grammar but at the level of rhetorical style and aesthetics. 
Respondents to Alan Sproull and Brian Ashcroft's (1993: 39—41) survey 
of secondary school students and resident adults in several parts of the 
Hebrides claimed that the distinctiveness of their humour was best con- 
veyed in Gaelic and that the language gave them a “greater ability to 
impart subtleties of meaning'. Relevant data were obtained under the 
heading of “cultural advantages' of Gaelic language proficiency. Forty 
percent of the students who listed sources of cultural advantages and 
7290 of the respective adult sample claimed (or implied) that “Gaelic 
improves/alters the quality of communications'. A Gaelic writer [CB4] 
explained that it was not so much the limitations of translation which 
worried him but the expectation that the decline of Gaelic as an everyday 
language would bring an end to the oral tradition. He suggested that any 
literary product could, in principle, be made accessible to a wider audi- 
ence by translation, but if Gaelic ceased to be used as the original 
medium the artistic output of Gaels would lose authenticity. To illustrate 
this point, he referred to the much-maligned effects of the Gaelic drama 
series Machair (1993-1999) having its storyline and original dialogue 
provided in English. 

Sorbian-related comments on translatability referred to the cultural 
matrix in which Sorbian utterances are embedded, to contrasting seman- 
tic patterns, the importance of form in verbal arts, and to differences of 
rhetorical style and overall discourse structure: 


When I was a child my image of (zmij' was the one Thad encountered in 
Sorbian folklore: a dragon, a fireball etc. People who had the same 
experience will immediately be on the same wave length when they 
hear the word and will need no further explanation. Things would be 
different if IT used the German word, which goes to show that one can 
only ever re-compose [literature] rather than translate it . .. [OL9] 


A painter from Spremberg who recently turned 70 wanted to express 
herself in poetry but was only able to do so in German. When her verses 
were rendered into Sorbian their entire poetic content was “translated 
away'. [NL6] 

There are no real equivalents for Feind and Sieg in Sorbian: njeprecel 
means literally “non-friend' and dobyée comes from dobyé. [OL7] 
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Facts can be translated, emotions can't ... Our programmes are pro- 
duced either in Sorbian or in German ... The Sorbian items are 
“softer”, in a way, not so direct . .. Literature, such as the work of Jurij 
Brézan, can only ever be recomposed, not translated. [NL8] 


The lowest common denominator appeared to be the assumption that the 
more poetic, ambivalent and/or parochial a text or utterance, the more 
difficult it will be to render it in another tongue, and the more would be 
lost in the case of radical language shift. 

The questionnaire sought to elicit views on the above issue with the 
very general assertion that “certain things cannot be translated/. The 
Gaelic sample produced a markedly higher rate of agreement than 
the Sorbian one across all informant categories in absolute terms (positive 
responses) and relative terms (differentials between positive and negative 
responses). In both the Gaelic and the Sorbian case it was medium/ 
advanced-level learners who were most likely to agree, which can prob- 
ably be attributed to hightened linguistic sensitivities and considered a 
normal 'side effect” of the learning experience. 


Language and Selfhood: Language Loss as a Cause of 
Social Decay 


Language shift can be accompanied by considerable tension and 
trauma. Ethnolinguistic minorities tend to be surrounded by structures 
and discourses that portray their ancestral tongue as inferior or irrelevant, 
which interferes with their ability to attain a positive self-image and stable 
cultural identity. Individuals who opt for complete assimilation, or assim- 
ilate nolens volens in the absence of fellow-speakers, may find it hard or 
impossible to adjust themselves psychologically to their conversion. 
While there is little systematic research into psychological responses to 
language shift (due to difficulties in separating language loss from non- 
linguistic factors of cultural change), the “human cost' of language shift 
features quite prominently in academic publications on language rights 
(e.g. Skutnabb-Kangas, 2000) and occasionally in discourses of Gaelic 
and Sorbian campaigners. Comunn na Gàidhlig's Working Group on 
Status for Gaelic (1997: 4) argued that mental and emotional problems 
caused by the decline of Gaelic are serious and not confined to those 
who can still speak it: 


For those who retain close links to the language but have lost the ability 
to speak it, there is frequently a similar sense of loss, of social separation 
and fragmentation, and of confusion as to social and linguistic loyal- 
ties ... [W]e should not be surprised that the feelings of low self 
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esteem and of low confidence of many Gaelic speakers and many of 
those recently separated from the language ... may contribute to a 
number of social problems, such as alcohol and drug abuse, breakdown 
of family and social structures in the community, poorer than normal 
educational performance, higher than normal levels of unemployment, 
and so on ... The human consequences, to say nothing of the related 
financial costs, are injustices which must be addressed in any normal, 
humane and civilised nation. (Comunn na Gàidhlig's Working Group 
on Status for Gaelic, 1997: 4) 


James Hunter (1999: 303) identified parallels between the desolate social 
conditions in the Highlands during the early 1800s and what he observed 
in 1996 in the Flathead Indian Reserve in Montana, while Alasdair Mearns 
(a Canadian-born learner and teacher of Gaelic) compared the language 
shift experience of Scotland's Gaels to the fate of Native American commu- 
nities in more general terms (Mearns, 1997). George Reid alluded to a 
close link between language, identity and people's emotional wellbeing 
in the Scottish Parliament when he told fellow MSPs that Gaelic “was 
beaten out of previous generations' in his own family, and that “[a]ny vio- 
lence that is done to a language is ultimately done to a people” (Scottish 
Parliament, 2000, col. 410). 

The Gaelic writer and lecturer Aonghas Pàdraig Caimbeul (Campbell, 
1996b) made the same point as an insider: 


[S]ooner or later, all offences become personal, all blows become indivi- 
dualised. Much as hardened steel still bears invisible fractures years 
after being strained, so do we . .. [W]hen I see . .. my people's language 
being treated like a watered-down commodity between commercials, 
I see the very words with which my father, whispered oidhche mhath 
to me each precious night, being stripped of all meaning and dignity. 
It is like watching your mother being raped. (Campbell, 1996b) 


Other prominent Gaels to have postulated a quasi-physical presence of 
Gaelic within themselves include the scholar John MacInnes (Iain 
MacAonghuis) and poet Myles Campbell (Maoilios Caimbeul): 


Every child who learned Gaelic at his mother's knee has this heritage 
living within him. There is a bond from the first day the child can 
remember and it goes with him till he dies ... Gaelic is at the centre 
of ... my culture, my identity, my marrow and so forth. (J. MacInnes 
in Togail Sgeoil, 2000-citing subtitles) 


Dhòmhsa 's i a' Ghàidhlig cànan a' chridhe agus a' Bheurla cànan na h-ean- 
chainn, agus ged a tha nithean a tha sinn a' creidsinn nuair a dh'fhàsas 
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sinn suas a' toirt buaidh air ar faireachdainn, chan eil càil ann a sgaras sinn 
bho ar màthair-uisge, sin ri ràdh ar leanabas ... 


(To me, Gaelic is the language of the heart and English is the language 
of the mind, and although what we believe while growing up has an 
impact on our feelings, nothing separates us from our source, from 
our childhood, as it were . . .) (Caimbeul M. 1991b: 32) 


The Skye/based Gaelic activist Sir Iain Noble (quoted in WHFP, 2003g) 
argued, conversely, that “[t]here is considerable evidence that commu- 
nities whose language revives regain confidence and self-respect, which 
helps the local economy”. 

Psychological implications of language shift are also noted regularly in 
the Sorbian context. A native speaker and Sorbian activist in Lower 
Lusatia told a journalist that a (Sorbian soul' (serbska dusa) had 'reawoken' 
within himself after years of neglect, and that he could no longer imagine 
his life without the Sorbian language: 


Mimo serbske rècy njok wèecey bys a ja cu, azZ teke druge serbske luZe se za nju 
zajmuju a ako nìco wjelgin drogotnego a waZnego wize ... [Z]ycym, a£ to 
dalsinym Serbam a Serbowkam tak zZejZo ako mè-aZ w nich wocusejo 
serbska dusa. 


(I do not want live without the Sorbian language, and I wish more 
Sorbian people took an interest in it and considered it as something pre- 
cious and important ... I would like other Sorbs to feel what I have 
experienced: that the Sorbian soul awakens within them.) 
(Dawmowa, 1997) 


An essay on the subject by the Sorbian journalist and author Jurij Koch 
contained the following imagery: 


[Wl]as wiirde mit mir geschehen, wenn ich mich von meiner Elementarsprache 
trennte? Ich stiege vom Grenzstein meines Dorfes . . . Ich verliefte das Terrain 
und betrite fremdes, unwegsames Geldinde. Ich verliefle meine Kindheit, ich 
stiege aus ihr wie aus einem maf3geschneiderten Hemd . . . Ich beraubte mich 
selbst um mein Grunderlebnis ... Ich kònnte nicht mehr naiv sein, nicht 
mehr verspielt, nicht mehr unlogisch denken, nicht mehr geradeheraus riick- 
sichtslos ehrlich sein. So selbstverstiimmelt kònnte ich nicht mehr schreiben. 


(What would happen to me if I separated myself from my elementary 
language? I would step down from the stone that marks the boundary 
of my village...I would exit that area and move into foreign, 
ankle-twisting terrain. I would leave my childhood behind, T would 
emerge from it like 1 would emerge from a tailor-made shirt ... I 
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would deprive myself of my most basic experience ... I could not be 
naive any more, and playful, I could no longer think illogically, no 
longer be straightforwardly and recklessly honest. Crippled to that 
extent, I would no longer be able to write.) (Koch, 1992: 89) 


The reasons interviewees gave for their attachment to Gaelic/Sorbian was 
its role in their early mental development and defining experiences, par- 
ticularly experiences within the family home: 


My relationship to the language is a fundamental one because I 
received so many first impressions, experiences and concepts through 
it... Certain images are forever linked to Gaelic and come to my 
mind in Gaelic first, such as the language one would use towards a 
baby or young child . .. [ARG7] 


I only spoke spoke Gaelic until I entered school. We were taught 
entirely in English, despite the fact that our teacher was a Gaelic 
speaker too . .. This was a total shock to my system und undermined 
my confidence. Imagine being told that you cannot use your own 
language! [WI1] 


I remember staying in a children's holiday camp with my brother and 
being formally warned to stop talking Sorbian to one another. My 
father ... confirmed that we had been treated wrongly. That was a 
key experience .... To the present day, it would require a physical 
effort on my part to speak German to my parents and my own 
family. [NL7] 


I'm a natural Gaelic speaker; I use it towards my brother and sister [. . .] 
Talking in English is like talking in a foreign language. [ARG6] 


Gaelic is part of my being . . . I remember a childhood friend being hos- 
pitalised in Glasgow at the age of three and returning after one and a 
half years without Gaelic. She seemed like a foreigner to me. [ARG17] 


For some people, a close emotional attachment to Gaelic/Sorbian appears 
to have formed in the context of religion, which is why they claim to treas- 
ure the language as a catalyst of profound religious experiences: 


Chuir Dia a' Ghàidhlig fo ar stiùbhartachd . . . 'S ann do ghlòir Dhè a dh'fheumas 
a' Ghàidhlig a bhith, leis na briathran, na gnàthasan-cainnte, an litrachadh, na 
fuaimean as cruinne 's as eirmsiche a ghabhas. Na fuaimean ciallmhor againn 
fhèin. Mactalla creagan ar dùthcha fhèin. Mactalla guthan ar sinnsearan fhèin. 
Mactalla ar n-anaman fhèin. 'S e Gairm Dhè a th'anns a' Ghàidhlig. Na 
cùis-ùrnaigh. Na cùis-urraim. Na cùis-ghàirdeachais. 
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(God has placed Gaelic under our stewardship ... It is to the glory of 
God that Gaelic must exist - with words, idioms and sounds that are 
as well-rounded and witty as can be. Our own evocative sounds. 
Echoes of the rocks of our own country. Echoes of the voices of our 
ancestors. Echoes of our souls. Gaelic is the call of God. The object of 
prayer. The object of reverence. The object of joy.) (MacFhionnlaigh, 
2001) 


The Spirit speaks in our Gentile languages and His holiness is not com- 
promised. The truth is not compromised . .. The medium is integral to 
the message . .. Greek could say things that Hebrew could not and vice 
versa. They are complementary. The historic suitability of Greek to 
convey the truth was as much a mercy of Christ as was that of 
Hebrew. (MacFhionnlaigh, 1996: 5) 


Jo to stowo w maminej rìcy, ako nam k wutsobje Zo, a jaden kseséijan ma nap- 
Ssesiwo swojej cerkwi psawo na to, ewangelium wo BoZej luboséi we tos tej rècy 
wutsoby sty$as. 

(It is the word in the mother tongue that touches our hearts, and every 
Christian has a right to hear the gospel about the love of God in the 
language of the heart.) (Reinhardt Richter, quoted in NC, 1998g) 


Jo derje, gaZ luZe psecej wéecej poznaju, kak waZna jo za nich stara 
serbska mamina rèc. Jano psez nju mogu ewangelium — BoZe stowo — w dly- 
mokoséi du$e zacu$. 


(It is good that people are becoming increasingly aware of how 
important their old mother tongue is to them. It is only in their 
mother tongue that they can feel the gospel .. . in the depths of their 
soul.) (Superintendent of Cottbus Rolf Wischnath, quoted in 
Dawmowa, 1998) 


Me jo se rowno tak slo ako mlogim drugim, kenZ gronje, aZ jim serbske BoZe 
slowo wécej do wutsoby Zo ako nimske. A to su luZe teke psecej kseli — juZo 
do lèta 1987. 


(I feel like many other people who say that in Sorbian God's word goes 
closer to their heart than in German.) (Sorbian broadcaster and member of 
Serbska namsa Hannelore Handrekojc, quoted in NC, 1998h) 


In view of the reluctance with which the Catholic Church relinquished 
Latin as its universal medium of worship it is quite ironic that the theme 
of an inherent link between Sorbian and profound religious experiences 
has been pursued most rigorously in the Catholic Sorbian heartland of 
Upper Lusatia. Fellow researchers pointed to hymns with patriotic 
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messages and to priests who reportedly argue that abandoning Sorbian is 
like murdering one's mother [OL16, OL17]. This particular comparison is 
linked to the more general notion that transmitting the language to sub- 
sequent generations is a moral duty of all Sorbs towards their parents. 
In the post-GDR era, appeals to people's conscience along those lines 
have become quite rare [NL2], but the association of the traditional 
language with women has continued. In line with equivalent data from 
other minority language contexts (cf. Burton et al., 1994), this can be 
explained by the prominence of women in the domain where language 
is first acquired and by the role women have played in passing down the 
oral tradition. In fact, the depiction of Sorbian women as patient 
mothers, home-makers and language guardians is a long-standing charac- 
teristic of Sorbian literature (Bott-Bodenhausen, 1997: 75), and it could be 
argued that Sorbian is thereby essentialised along the same lines as a 
group member's physical inheritance tends to be essentialised as a core 
element of ethnic continuity (cf. Fishman, 2001: 5). 

In the Gaelic context, the most obvious illustration of the way in which 
the ancestral language has become inextricably linked to religious form 
are Gaelic psalms, which are transmitted between the generations 
through exposure from early childhood and considered a defining 
custom of the Presbyterian reaches of the Gàidhealtachd. Drawing on her 
field work on Lewis, Susan Parman (2005) touched on this issue when 
she mentioned that the word bàs was more intimidating to one of her 
informants than references to “death” because bàs implied 'doom', 
whereas the English equivalent felt rather neutral. 

The possibility of a deep personal attachment to Gaelic on the part of 
learners was commented on with great skepticism. Several teachers and 
a full-time campaigner argued that such a feeling can only develop if the 
language is strongly backed by parents and/or grandparents and acquired 
as part of a larger cultural (package' [CB2, CB12, WIL, WI8]. In the Sorbian 
context, the overall impression was one of greater optimism, but here too, 
the difference between intergenerational language transmission in the 
family and other forms of language acquisition was emphasised: 


The use of the language must be a positive habit rather than the result of 
a conscious decision. It has to be “norma!' or “the done thing” . . . With- 
out its transmission through the family the language cannot be sus- 
tained ... . A language is alive if people love and curse in it, and that 
does no longer apply to many of those who know Sorbian. [OL9] 


If a child has no Sorbian background whatsoever Sorbian will remain a 
foreign tongue. He/she will not be able to integrate him-/herself in the 
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community as successfully as native speakers because he/she will 
always be different and sound different and will not have the same 
kind of access to the culture as everyone else. [OL?2] 


The school can make young people sympathetic towards the language 
but it can never instil the same feelings [for Sorbian] as you would find 
amongst people who were raised in it. [NL9] 


Assimilation of non-native speakers through the education system is 
only possible if the person who is learning Sorbian as a subject gets 
involved and sets up home with someone from the Sorbian-medium 
stream and if Sorbian becomes the language of the family. [OL18] 


As was noted in Chapter 5, such daily use of Sorbian in the home is 
almost confined to the (Catholic enclave' and generally quite unlikely in 
ethnically mixed families, which is why considerable effort and faith is 
being invested in the WITAJ initiative (cf. Chapter 5). Tt provides hun- 
dreds of pre- and primary-school children with an environment where 
the use of Sorbian is normal and unhampered by inferiority feelings, 
but many teachers are themselves second-language users of Sorbian, 
and in most areas the majority of those children come from families 
where Sorbian language transmission has long been abandoned, if 
indeed it was ever practised. It is too early to tell whether the WITAJ 
model will produce levels of language ability comparable to those of 
conventional A-type school students (native speakers from traditional 
Sorbian backgrounds) and whether the shift from Sorbian-German bilin- 
gualism that has been completed in many families can indeed be reversed 
(Elle, 2003: 99—100), but the quotations presented above confirm that min- 
ority language education cannot reclaim what is lost in identificational 
terms when a language ceases to be a normal medium of communication 
in the home and community. 


Worlds of Gaelic/Sorbian and Worlds of English/German 


As has been shown previously, multilinguality is widely associated 
with access to several “windows' onto the world, but to what extent can 
such claims be plausibly upheld for linguistic minorities who have 
largely lost their social isolation? If Gaelic and Sorbian have ever had 
the effect of a cultural barrier, that barrier became severely eroded with 
the arrival of widespread bilinguality, and many domains of Gaelic and 
Sorbian have been replaced (or tightly interwoven) with their mainstream 
counterparts. 
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Cultural alternatives or associational bias? 


The expansion of English and German into the remotest corners of the 
Gàidhealtachd and Lusatia went hand in hand with the advancement of 
new concepts, ideas and ideologies. In both cases, Western mainstream 
culture is now firmly rooted on either side of the language boundary, 
and to an increasing extent, Gaelic and Sorbian have themselves been 
turned into conduits for its dissemination. A substantial share of the 
Gaelic television programmes for children and teenagers bears no 
relation to what most Gaels would define as their distinct cultural heri- 
tage, though Gaelic-medium cartoons are reputed to stand apart from 
the mainstream spectrum insofar as they contain less violence. An anon- 
ymous note on a door inside the Gaelic research unit Lèirsinn (Sabhal 
Mòr Ostaig, Isle of Skye, 1999) said: “Gaelic cartoons — whether Gaelic 
in origin or translated — tend to be less violent than many of those avail- 
able in English'. The Gaelic drama series Machair (1993-1999) 
was overwhelmingly created by non-Gaelic speakers from outside the 
Gàidhealtachd. A Gaelic comedian and author expressed concern that 
[a]ssimilation into the dominant English culture has been so rapid 
and so complete in the last three decades that the world mirrored by 
Gaelic writers ... is little different from that of English scriptwriters, 
song-writers, and story-tellers.. He bemoaned that Gaelic-speaking 
artists 'nearly always defer to the opinions of their English-speaking 
masters” (Maclean, c. 1997). In both the Gaelic and the Sorbian context 
teachers complained about a shortage of “indigenous' teaching materials. 
At a WITAJ nursery on the outskirts of Cottbus staff members told 
me that many of the Lower Sorbian children's songs available to them 
at that time had been translated from German, and that local cinemas 
and theatres did not offer anything for that age group in Lower 
Sorbian [OL32]. As was noted in Chapter 5, Sorbian television is cur- 
rently confined to two monthly magazines of 30 minutes length 
(£uZica and Wuhladko), and a museum curator [OL2] noted with 
dismay that even ethnographic and historiographic literature on the 
Sorbs and Wends is 7090 German-medium. How, then, can Gaels and 
Sorbs preserve a distinctive perspective? How can future generations 
of speakers be expected to halt the “dilution' of Gaelic or Sorbian 
idioms by English and German alternatives? In other words, how can 
the worlds of Gaelic and Sorbian remain genuine cultural alternatives? 

For many native speakers, statements along the lines of “two 
languages — two world views' seem to have less to do with metaphysical 
assumptions than with functional differentiation or complementariness. 
The two languages represented different perspectives because they 
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were associated with different spheres of their lives, and the pattern 
described by Gaels and Sorbs is familiar from many diglossic settings. 
In the words of one Tiree-based informant [ARG8], Gaelic is associated 
with “the kitchen sink, i.e. with (the home, emotional matters and elemen- 
tary things' while English embodied “public', “abstract' and 'functional' 
matters. Applying for a prestigious job on another island, he claimed to 
motivate himself in English (T'm gonna get this job!'), while his “Gaelic 
side” was pulling him towards his native island, which he associated 
with childhood memories, ancestral burial sites and the arrival of his 
own children. He also mentioned that until three years earlier, he had 
used Gaelic only with people he had known all his life (and never on 
the telephone), and that it would be 'a physical effort' to speak English 
to his grandmother. Ironically, though, this logic has, for many speakers, 
been reversed, as the journalist Murchadh MacLeòid recently pointed out 
with some concern: 


Bha a' chànan anns an eaglais, anns an dachaigh is ann an àiteachas. Bha i air 
a toirmeasg bhon sgoil, bho ùghdarras poblach, bho phoilitics, bho na meadhan- 
nan, agus bho ghnìomhachas. Agus seall an saoghal a th'againn an diugh. Tha 
a' Ghàidhlig anns an sgoil is air na meadhannan. Cluinnir i ann am poilitics is 
ùghdarras — gu ìre co-dhiù. Ach tha i a' teicheadh bho na h-eaglaisean, chan eil 
i làidir tuilleadh anns na dachaighean. 


The language was in the church, the home, and in agriculture. It was 
banned from school, from public authority, from politics, from the 
media, and from business. And look at today's world. We have 
Gaelic in school and in the media. It can be heard in politics and in auth- 
ority, at least to some extent. But it has gone from the churches and it is 
no longer strong in the home. (MacLeòid, 2005b) 


A Glasgow-born native speaker, author and performer [CB4] presented 
me with John Lorne Campbell's dichotomy of a (Gaelic' and an “English' 
consciousness, which is strongly reminiscent of the theories disseminated 
by Mathew Arnold and Ernest Renan (cf. Chapter 4). According to 
Campbell and co-author Trevor H. Hall (Campbell & Hall, 1968: 7), the 
Gaelic consciousness possesses “historical continuity and religious 
sense” and could thus be said “to exist in a vertical plane', whereas its 
Western counterpart exists “in a horizontal plane' because it was '“domi- 
nated by scientific materialism and a concern with contemporary happen- 
ings'. The informant found “the purity of the Gaelic word refreshing” and 
claimed that summoning up the language of his grandparents made him 
“more connected with elementary things'. According to another Gaelic 
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writer and native speaker [ARG9], Gaelic is not just associated with par- 
ticular domains and subjects, it is also much better suited to these than 
it is to others. He explained that Gaelic was perfectly adequate for his 
childhood world but became '“fragmented' in later life, and that he 
found it difficult to produce Gaelic equivalents for technological and 
abstract terms. Gaelic, he said, was 'based on realities' and an excellent 
medium for poetry, but “philosophy is not what the language was 
about'. A fluent “adult learner/' of Gaelic [ARG3] complained that techni- 
cal subjects, such as ancestry and kinship relations, prompted his neigh- 
bour to switch into English even through he was a highly proficient native 
speaker, which had led him to conclude that English simply served his 
neighbour better in such contexts than Gaelic. He too maintained that 
the strengths of Gaelic lay in the field of poetry, and praised its descriptive 
powers. Another successful learner” to characterise Gaelic in those terms 
was Christopher Whyte. He cited the Industrial Revolution as the point in 
history where development of Gaelic became detached from the course 
pursued by the majority of Western Europe's languages (1991: vii): 


Languages are like people. They have their past, and their hopes for the 
future, written in their faces. Gaelic is no exception to the rule, but, 
given the special nature of its history over the past four centuries, the 
expression on its face is rather different from that of most western 
European languages. The industrial revolution has stayed on the 
margins of this language, never truly integrated into it, and it 
has never been adopted by a bourgeoisie, so that the peculiarly bour- 
geois vice of indicating by not naming is unknown to it. It is rich in 
words for the landscape, for natural phenomena, and for differing 
degrees of love and attachment. The sundering of poetry from song, 
in this language, dates back less than a century. Only recently has it 
returned to the schoolroom, after a period in which its archives, more 
than libraries, were living human beings, and the written form 
remains self-conscious, as if it looked on itself as a violation of words 
whose true location is in the body. (Whyte, 1991: vii) 


John MacInnes, by contrast, considers Gaelic quite capable of dealing 
with the sciences, though he too has acknowledged that every language 
reflects the social circumstances of its evolution: 


Gaelic is a major European language, drawing as it does on the oldest 
literary tradition in Europe outside Latin and Greek. But it is not a 
“modern' language in the sense that English, French and German are 
modern languages. The processes of history —which for us have been 
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also processes of ethnocide — have disposed that the terminology of the 
modern sciences, for instance, is not represented in the Gaelic vocabu- 
lary . .. Irish Gaelic, which has a roughly similar history, is used in all 
the disciplines of university curricula; in Scotland, too, Gaelic has 
been shown to be perfectly adequate for dealing, for instance, with 
mathematics and biology. But these contemporary experiments apart, 
the learned vocabulary of Scots Gaelic has on the whole remained sub- 
stantially that of a mediaeval European language. (MacInnes, 1986: 139) 


Similar responses were obtained in the Sorbian context. A broadcaster 
who was raised by a Sorbian-speaking mother and a German father 
explained: 


During my childhood I got to know certain domains in Sorbian and 
these have remained more strongly Sorbian in emotional terms, such 
as agriculture and animals. Games, on the other hand, are something 
I associate with German (...) The same applies to people. There are 
people to whom I speak German even though both of us know 
Sorbian. [OL6] 


Erwin Strittmatter/'s biographical novel Der Laden (1983, 1987, 1993) 
depicts a bi-cultural milieu in which the Sorbian half, represented by 
his grandmother and great-aunt, is associated with myths and folk 
tales, with tradition and the wisdom it preserves. A “half-Sorb' by 
birth, Strittmatter reportedly perceived the Sorbian element as “the 
poetic part of his identity” (Koschmal, 1993: 10; 1995: 31-33). Some 
Sorbian interviewees who confirmed the existence of a Sorbian “mode 
of thought' pointed to idiomatic interferences from Sorbian in the 
spoken German of elderly native speakers as evidence [NL11, NL16]. 
One informant cited the ability to dream in Sorbian as evidence of 
Sorbian thought patterns. 

More generally though, Sorbian interviewees seemed happy to 
concede that minority and majority mindsets form ideal types 
which coexist or blend at the level of the individual. Several of them 
explained that to remain Sorbian in one's outlook and thought patterns 
requires a conscious effort, especially if one has a German(-speaking) 
work environment: 


With some people you notice that they think in German even when they 
talk Sorbian, but IT have been dealing with the Sorbian language to such 
an extent that I am inclined to say that I usually also think in Sorbian as 
well. [NL2] 
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Sorbs with a German work environment are de facto German while they 
are in it, and Sorbs who are based in Sorbian institutions and have a 
Sorbian home are holistically Sorbian. [NL11] 


My consciousness is more Sorbian than German ...Sorbian is my 
dominant language but how I feel about it is also influenced by the 
given situation. When I find myself emotionally opposed to someone 
I feel more inclined towards the language he does not represent: an 
unpleasant Sorb triggers German and an unpleasant German triggers 
Sorbian. [NL1] 


A minister in Lower Lusatia [NL19] indicated that the latter 'mechanism' 
can also work in reverse, in which case the use of Sorbian promotes and 
reinforces social cohesion. In his experience with parishioners, formalities 
are shed more quickly when the normal medium of conversation is 
Sorbian, which is he would automatically use the unformal second 
person singular pronoun fy to address the other person (rather than the 
polite equivalent wy).“ 


Normalisation without assimilation? 


Gaelic-related findings 

As the above findings suggest, languages of populations who have 
been marginalised and subjected to assimilation pressure tend to be per- 
ceived as more parochial, conservative and practice-oriented than 
languages that are associated with expanding economic systems and cul- 
tures. From there is it but a short step towards the thesis that all minority 
languages are somewhat deficient. The argument that terminological 
and other shortcomings are relative and universal may discredit any 
statements amounting to linguistic Darwinism, but it cannot render 
meaningless the notion and, indeed, reality, of a competitive element in 
language evolution. If a language can be shown to be less versatile and 
efficient in 'modern' domains than a competing language its decline can 
be portrayed as 'natural/ and inevitable. 

Gaelic receives more than its fair share of ridicule in this respect, 
as I experienced personally in the context of a Gaelic choir rehearsal 
(February 1997). Acknowledging my arrival, a middle-aged man 
leaving the venue remarked in a mocking tone: “Aah, Gaelic on wheels! 
What is the Gaelic for “bicycle”? Bicycle!” Hostile comments along these 
lines are a symptom of continued prejudice amongst Lowland Scots 
and find expression even in the 'quality press' and on national radio: 


We constantly hear about Gaelic's unmatched expressiveness, its lin- 
guistic richness, but it's worth bearing in mind how limited Gaelic is. 
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The New English-Gaelic Dictionary, edited by Derick Thomson, lists 
approximately 14,500 words: 5000 words less that the French vocabu- 
lary of two centuries ago; less than the estimated 20,000 new words 
added to English every year. If language, as Dr Johnson said, is 
indeed the dress of thought, then Gaelic wraps itself in 200-year-old 
hand-me-downs, windily evoking a world disappearing over the 
horizon: what's the use in possessing a word for the itch on your 
upper lip before drinking whisky (sgriob) if you have no word for 
tent, television, serving suggestion or interest-free credit? (Brown, 1998) 


In many ways it seems to me . . . that Gaelic itself is becoming almost an 
artificial language ... There aren't really Gaelic words for modern 
words, so you just have an equivalent of Franglais, as it were . . . So in 
a way what you are sustaining is something which is false. Things do 
die. The culture does not necessarily die. (Joan Burnie in Lesley 
Riddoch, 3 May 2000) 


Gaelic activists tend to respond to such slander with reference to the 
hybrid character of English, to Gaelic having been both a recipient and 
source of loans, and to the fact that all languages borrow and coin new 
terms all the time. Public contributions along these lines were made by 
Donald John Macsween (of An Comunn Gàidhealach) in Now You're 
Talking (2000) and by John MacLeod (of Comann nam Pàrant) in Lesley 
Riddoch (2000b). Unfortunately, though, many new Gaelic terms are 
only reluctantly absorbed by the wider speaker community, or not at 
all. Derick Thomson (1999: 643) notes that the “lobby for the tactic of build- 
ing up modern and technological vocabulary” has been quite 'respectable' 
while 'the man-in-the-street prefers not to bother, and to use English loans 
indiscriminately'. For Oban Times contributor Angus Nicol (2001) the 
abundance of Latin and Greek elements in English showed that it, 
rather than Gaelic, was “in many ways' the poorer of the two languages. 
He urged his readers to abandon “bastard Beurlaig' words such 
as 'science' (saidheans) in favour of (proper' Gaelic equivalents (such as 
eolaidheachd, derived from eolas [knowledge]) unless they are recent inter- 
nationalisms. [The term Beurlaig is a blend of Beurla English and Gaidhlig 
Gaelic.] John Paterson had addressed the problem of (corrupt Anglicisms 
which are now passing as Gaelic' in the early 1960s with a modest glos- 
sary (Paterson, 1964: i), and Derick Thomson (1976) demonstrated the 
potential of Gaelic to serve as a medium of scientific discourse with the 
translation of a biology course book. The value of such early initiatives 
is almost entirely a symbolic one, although modest contributions of a 
“popular science” type have been made throughout the years both in 
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print and for Gaelic radio and television programmes. More recently, the 
journalist and author Aonghas Pàdraig Caimbeul (2005c) pointed to a 
forthcoming volume of essays by Iain MacAonghuis (Newton, forthcom- 
ing) as evidence that Gaelic is as “chànan mhòr chlasaigeach na h-Eòrpa a bha 
(agus a tha) a cheart cho comasach ri dèiligeadh ri na cuspairean mòra 's a tha 
cànan sam bith' (a great classical European language that was [and is] 
just as able to deal with big subjects as any other language). 
Complementing MacAonghuis for leaving his readers 'a' seasamh suas 
am meadhan an làir air do mhisneachadh gu bheil dùthchas is comas againn dèi- 
ligeadh ri nì sam bith' (standing upright in the middle of the floor, encour- 
aged that our heritage is able to deal with absolutely anything) rather than 
“a' crùbadh ann an oisean le figearan' (cowering in a corner with statistics), he 
attacks the power dynamics that make Gaelic a minor(ity) language 
(mion-chànan): 


On a tha sinn a-nis beò ann an saoghal eadar-nàiseanta, feumaidh sinn a bhith 
deiseil is deònach am baile beag a thoirt chun an t-saoghail mhòr, seach dìreach 
an saoghal mòr daonnan a thoirt a-steach dhan bhaile againn. Chan e 
mion-chànan ach mòr-chànan a tha againn, ann am iomadh seagh co-dhiù. 
(As we live in an international world we have to be ready and willing to 
take the small village to the big world, instead of always having the big 
world come into our village. Ours is not a minor language but a major 
language, in a number of senses anyway.) (Caimbeul, 2005c) 


The “validat[ion] of Gaelic as a modern working language has also been 
a major aim of Gaelic television (MacNeil, 1995/1996: 95) (cf. also 
Cormack, 1994: 114-31). Indeed, the largest “'modernising' contribution 
to the language has come from broadcasters and their support staff 
(from clergy members and academics in the earlier years to professional 
journalists in the more recent past), although according to a study by 
William Lamb (1999), loans, compounds and calques constitute a far 
greater share of new terminology from this source than indigenous 
neologisms. The most prolific source of new terminology have been the 
news services of the BBC's Gaelic Department. The raw material for 
Lamb's analysis was the updated version of a glossary started in the 
late 1960s by the broadcaster Fred Macaulay. On exclusion of the category 
“General” the domain of “Business and Economics' accounted for 26.896 
and “Government, Law and Politics” for 19.996 of all (753) entries. On 
the whole, though, Gaelic-related corpus planning has been a fairly 
random and low-profile affair. The functional versatility of Gaelic con- 
tinues to be impeded by areas of “underdevelopment', especially in the 
more formal registers (McLeod, 1997, 2004). One of the few notable 
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results of recent corpus planning activities is a two-way Gaelic-English 
glossary for the Scottish Parliament (Faclair na Pàrlamaid, 2001), which 
too has arguably drawn too little on historic and existing lexicological 
resources (McLeod, 2001c). 

The Gaelic learners association Clì is not only committed to the restor- 
ation of Gaelic in all social domains, it advocates developments that allow 
for “wider diversity in the language's general culture'. Its representatives 
insist that speakers and learners of Gaelic who are not part of the Gaelic 
diaspora and possibly not even based in areas where one can expect “a 
local manifestation of Gaelic as a national language” have “as much 
right and ownership of the language” as everyone else, and that no-one 
should let his/her lack of a “traditional' Gaelic background stand in the 
way of using the language confidently and creatively: 


If Gaelic is to grow again, if it is to be a language with a truly national 
outlook once more, it requires many cultures. Interpret your home 
culture and experience your own lifestyle through Gaelic. Cut the 
leash on the language! (Clì, 2000/2001a) 


While the 'normalisation' of small languages is a worthy, democratising 
cause, it arguably runs against one of the very reasons for which these 
idioms are said to be valued and defended. As the following statement 
by the journalist John Macleod illustrates, some associate the modernis- 
ation of Gaelic primarily with Gaelic initiatives in urban Scotland and 
seem quite reluctant to embrace it: 


There is... a strange artificiality to the Gaelic produced by such an 
industry. The 'network' Gaelic of the BBC, of adult learning courses, 
of Gaelic medium schools in Glasgow, is a different and somehow 
unreal tongue compared to the living, working sibillances flowing on 
a Scalpay fishing boat. (MacLeod, 1997) 


Having only a fairly limited ability in the language, John Macleod 
may not be a particularly authoritative voice on such issues, but as was 
indicated earlier, he is not alone in perceiving the development of new 
registers and the growth of hybrid usages amongst the young as a 
threat to cultural continuity, and it would be unfair and unwise to 
dismiss such comments as resentful reactions to the politicised promotion 
of Gaelic (and Gaelic speakers) outside the heartland (cf. Macdonald, 
1997: 239). Tt is undeniable that language revitalisation efforts tend to 
rearrange semantic maps in such a way that no dramatically new 
thought styles are required of adult learners. Frank E. Thompson (1993: 
3 and 10) presented this tendency as a caveat against an over-reliance 
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on learners whose 'psyche' was unlikely to be “tuned into the cultural 
ethos of the Gael'. Gàidhlig ionnsaichte (learners' Gaelic) may reflect a sys- 
tematic, careful, conservative approach to the language, but there is no 
denying that most second-language users of Gaelic fail to attain complete 
fluency and an instinctive grasp of idiom and syntax. In extreme cases 
such individuals produce a type of Gaelic that Derick Thomson (1994: 
233) described as “a kind of jargon which uses Gaelic vocabulary most 
of the time, but with a semi-understood syntax'. Thomson reported 
from personal experience that Gaelic of this quality left the native 
speaker unable to follow what was being said even though he/she 
might understand every single word, and he expressed fear that a 
rising number of “ambitious outsiders' in the Gaelic media might lead 
to a situation where such Gaelic may gain increasing prominence in the 
Gaelic arts and on Gaelic television. 

Others point out that native speakers have themselves contributed to 
their alienation from traditional systems of knowledge. Sharon 
Macdonald (1999: 249-51), for example, notes with reference to Edwin 
Ardener's (1989) analysis of the Welsh, Irish and Gaelic colour spectrums 
and to the subdivision of the year into seasons that modernisation 
pressure has caused particular sections of the Gaelic vocabulary to 
approximate English patterns (which, in turn, interact with wider Euro- 
pean patterns). In her experience with native speakers, terminological 
deficits were only ever identified and eliminated in Gaelic, and written 
sources (including English-Gaelic dictionaries) were granted more auth- 
ority than the instincts of individuals who used the language orally on an 
everyday basis. The latter is quite clearly related to the power dynamics of 
standardisation processes and a tendency that applies to many parts of 
the Western world (cf. Milroy & Milroy, 1985: 6; Joseph, 1987: 43-48, 
104-10; Fishman, 1989c). William Gillies (1987: 35) has pointed to shifts 
in ordinary everyday usage, which he feared do not just dilute Gaelic 
but put it at risk of becoming a “ghost language'. They include the 
'hi-jacking' of English verbs by adding the -ig suffix (such as react-ig mi 
— I reacted), the import of phrasal verbs and idiomatic interferences. 
The detachment of Gaelic from its historic socio-cultural matrix and 
low levels of confidence amongst contemporary users have been 
claimed to have clouded the “true meaning” of words (Frank Thompson, 
1993: 2) and to have undermined its power of expression: “You rarely hear 
riddles or old sayings in the language nowadays. What's happened to our 
sense of jouissance and love of language and our sense of comedy? 
Who would hold a heated debate in Gaelic? Who whispers under the 
blanket in Gaelic? Very few, I'm sure. We've lost our confidence in 
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Gaelic” (Stiùbhart, 2000). Many commentators (e.g. MacIomhair, 2001; 
Innes, 2002) attribute the deteriorating quality of spoken Gaelic to the 
limited familiarity of today's speakers with the rhythms and styles of 
the traditional cèilidh. 

The survival of Gaelic strongly depends on modernisation, but if plan- 
ners wish to preserve the particular way in which the language “divides 
up reality” they would be ill-advised to (re)invent a Gaelic word for 
every so-called 'gap' in Gaelic and to give as much credence and validity 
to the Gaelic produced by learners as to varieties that are rooted in the 
historic experience of the traditional speaker community. Most intervie- 
wees who commented on recent corpus changes presented them not as 
symptoms of rationalisation or diversification, but as evidence of 
language decline. Teachers who participated in a survey about the use 
of Gaelic television programmes in Gaelic-medium education demanded 
that children be exposed to Gaelic that was rich and clear, sounded 
natural and included idiomatic features (MacNeil, 1997: 26; see also 
MacNeil & MacDonald, 1997), but “rich' and 'natural' are relative con- 
cepts and outside the heartland, there is a shortage of all-Gaelic environ- 
ments. Several informants conveyed (justified) fears that attempts to boost 
speaker quantity at the expense of the language's distinct character will 
ultimately be more conducive to language shift than to language revitali- 
sation, but accepted that present speaker numbers leave language plan- 
ners little choice: 


The language is getting thinner in general and there are people who 
ask: If we cannot keep the richness why have the language pre- 
served? ... At the moment survival serves as an excuse for accepting 
not the richest of varieties, but once things seem reasonably safe that 
can be attended to. Poverty of language is not confined to Gaelic. Lis- 
tening to English broadcasting I see the same happen in English. [HL1] 


Gaelic changes with every generation and every generation will say 
that their Gaelic is not as good as their parents. ... The dative and 
genitive, for example, are not used so much any more. . .. The children 
in our school speak Survival Gaelic. Their language has less 
depth. [CB2] 


The language changes not because of learners but because of the influ- 
ence of English and a need for modernisation. Old expressions, like 
words to do with agriculture, disappear with the practices they describe 
and this is regrettable . .. In class, we have to cater for the needs of the 
city environment, for subjects that the children are interested in. [CB6] 
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A friend of mine from Lewis who is now based in Edinburgh sent his 
son to the Gaelic-medium unit. He is often away from home, so the 
unit is his son's main source of Gaelic, but the children pick up vocabu- 
lary that corresponds to the needs of the city and seem to develop a 
separate dialect. My friend said that his finds his son's Gaelic almost 
incomprehensible. [WI11] 


We are creating a new form of Gaelic here. Our children may say things 
like “leabhar aig mise' instead of “leabhar agam'. But that is still better than 
losing it. [CB1]* 


Occasionally, the apparent loss of semantic isomorphism can, in fact, 
emerge as a positive factor. When a mother enquired at a Gaelic-medium 
education event on the Isle of Tiree (1997) whether children from the 
Gaelic-medium unit would eventually have to re-learn everything in 
English she was relieved to hear that her daughter would merely have 
to catch up on English terminology. 

Awareness of the larger picture explains to some extent why only one 
in five questionnaire respondents with intermediate or high levels of 
Gaelic competence agreed that “[l]arge numbers of adult learners are 
likely to have a negative influence on the quality of the Gaelic language'. 
Even amongst native speakers positive responses made up a mere 2096 of 
the sample, while 6090 disagreed. An overwhelming majority of question- 
naire respondents (7690) were confident about the ability of Gaelic to “cope 
with modern developments', which was to be expected in view of the cri- 
teria under which informants were selected. More remarkable is the fact 
that a similar picture had been produced by the Euromosaic project, 
which drew on opportunity samples of speakers quoted for age, 
gender, occupation and area. Ninety-one percent of respondents dis- 
agreed with the statement that (“Gaelic has no place in the modern 
world', and 6396 rejected the claim that Gaelic 'cannot be made suitable 
for business and science' (MacKinnon, 1998b).!* Equivalent results were 
produced by Martina Mùller, who in 1997 surveyed secondary school stu- 
dents of Gaelic (S1-S4) in Portree (Skye) and Plockton High Schools. The 
statement “English has no value in the modern world' (17A7) was rejected 
by 9096 of her sample of young Gaelic speakers (Gaelic-medium students 
in Portree, n — 84) and by 6296 (Portree) and 5096 (Plockton), respectively, 
of her (Gaelic learners', which Mùller attributes to the extent to which 
personal Gaelic language ability was experienced as useful at that time 
by each individual and whether students anticipated Gaelic to be of 
advantage to them in the job market (Muller, 2003: 153-54, 159-60). 
However, the statement that (English is better for studying scientific 
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subjects” was endorsed by about half of each sample category (5296, 5096 
and 5596 respectively), though 'strong agreement” was more pronounced 
amongst the two learner samples. It is not strictly comparable to the 
related Euromosaic question because it does not present Gaelic as a con- 
tinuously evolving language, but the products of recent corpus planning 
efforts have such a strong presence in today's Gaelic media that many stu- 
dents can be assumed to have assessed Gaelic along those lines. 

Given that the “thinning' of Gaelic is not just the result of decreasing 
exposure to the language in everyday life but a symptom of cultural 
change, it is doubtful that 'rich' or “pure Gaelic is something to which 
one can return. What can be achieved — if adequate educational and extra- 
curricular structures are put in place — are new generations of speakers 
who generate and maintain a contemporary equivalent of the 'rich' 
Gaelic that is currently associated with the older native speakers and/or 
Gaelic scholars. 


Sorbian-related findings 

The situation in Lusatia can perhaps be summarised as a case of incom- 
plete minority language 'normalisation'. For a limited period and in a 
limited number of locations Sorbian has been allowed to take on most 
of the functions of the nationally dominant language but that has 
obviously not prevented further decline. Questions about the relative effi- 
ciency of Sorbian and German in “modern' contexts provoked emphatic 
reassurances that Sorbian had proved its worth in all areas of learning, 
including psychology, philosophy and computing. A Sorbian academic 
[ML7] said that he found the very question of whether Sorbian is able 
to 'keep up' provocative because “every language is capable of develop- 
ment'. He pointed to texts on religious philosophy in both Upper and 
Lower Sorbian, to translations (into Sorbian) of new philosophical writ- 
ings, to a recent article (by Rozhlad editor Jìwa-Marja Cornakec) on 
psychological processes and to descriptions of fairly complex technologi- 
cal problems in the youth magazine Paweèina. The only fields in which 
Sorbian terminology was admitted to be “deficient' are public adminis- 
tration (which is a result of the recent adoption of West German struc- 
tures), and to a certain extent computing, though most 'gaps' in the 
latter field are being filled quite fast with material that has already estab- 
lished itself in other Slavic languages. The permanent section of the 
Wendish Museum in Cottbus includes a display in support of the argu- 
ment that Sorbian is as rich and modern as any other language. It features 
a Lower Sorbian edition of Homer's Iliad alongside the translation 
of Luther's Bible, some scientific literature and, as a reminder of the 
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period when Sorbian served as a medium for the entire GDR school cur- 
riculum (cf. Chapter 5), a selection of course books. During a guided tour, 
the director of the museum proclaimed that Lower Sorbian could keep up 
with German in any field of knowledge “including astronomy and mol- 
ecular biology” and had in fact contributed more than 500 lexical items 
to German dialects between Dresden and Berlin, a small number of 
which have even established themselves in standard German (cf. 
Eichler, 1965; Hengst, 2003). Another statement to this effect concluded 
a review in the Lower Sorbian weekly Nowy Casnik of Carlo Goldini's 
romantic comedy Mirandolina in Lower Sorbian: 


Wona pokaZo, aZ se teke swètowa literatura abo 'wjelike” swétowe 
Ziwadto se goZi na dolnoserbske Ziwadto. To tyjo teke nasej rédnej dol- 
noserbskej récy, wo kotarejZ Zedne gronje, aZ jo wona jano myslona za 
dwor a groZ. 

(It demonstrated that world literature and world drama are suited to 
Lower Sorbian theatre. It also is of benefit to our beautiful Lower 
Sorbian language of which some people say that it is only meant to 
be used around the yard and barn.) (Adam, 2003a) 


Of all the agents who ensure that Sorbian is not left behind' termino- 
logically, the two Sorbian language commissions enjoy the highest auth- 
ority. As far as the written standard of Lower Sorbian is concerned, 
German loans are to be avoided unless they became part of literary 
Sorbian in the distant past, have generated “nests' (derivations, word 
families) or facilitate greater semantic precision (i.e. reduce polysemy of 
existing terms). Even loan translations are treated with suspicion on the 
grounds that the point at which new terms are no longer generated 
from within the language is “the beginning of the end' [NL6]. Language 
planners accept that to preserve what little is left of the original character 
of Lower Sorbian they will have to draw extensively on neighbouring 
Slavic languages and dialects and, at the same time, discourage phraseo- 
logical transfers from German and literal translations of German idioms. 
For the new German-Lower Sorbian dictionary (Starosta & Hannusch, 
forthcoming) so-called internationalisms are accepted and adjusted 
orthographically and morphologically as long as they are established as 
such in German.!! Sorbian coinages tend to be suggested when a new 
concept is given an indigenous neologism in German (such as puéowanski 
wjednik for Reisefiihrer, the literal translation of “travel guide”). In years to 
come this relatively relaxed attitude to internationalisms may well be 
revised because rapid Westernisation has increased the speed and scale 
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of English terms becoming incorporated into German (cf. VDS website). 
The latter is evident not only in economic, technological and media con- 
texts but also in youth jargon and clearly affects the preferences of young 
Sorbian speakers. All of this causes considerable concern amongst Sorbian 
language campaigners: 


vv 


nosé naseje dolnoserbskeje rècy zeZarZas, aby za mlode Serby atraktiwna byta. 
We tom wiZim ten nejwéetsy problem. W nimskej rècy su nìt te anglicizmy 
doma. Kak buZo to z naseju dolnoserbskeju rècu? 


(Probably an even greater challenge in the age of computers and multi- 
media is the retention of the communicative strength of our Lower 
Sorbian language in ways that retain its attractive to the young. This 
is where see the greatest problem . . . Anglicisms have found a home 
in German. How will they be dealt with in our Lower Sorbian 
language?) (Worak, 1996a: 412-13) 


New words enrich the language and we will also have to accept foreign 
words, especially those used by the young generation, some of which 
are simply untranslatable. Words like 'cool' and 'freak' even feature 
in course books, and youth programmes are half-English on German 
as well as Sorbian radio. [NL16] 


A contributor to a Sorbian on-line journal (Braumann, 2005) stresses that 
the use of Sorbian words is a prerequisite for Sorbian-style communi- 
cation, though not a guarantee. He noted critically with reference to 
Sorbian news reporting that 'from time to time, many a Sorb has the 
impression . . . that it is not his mother tongue. Articles that adher to 
closely to German sources can be “somehow incomprehensible, odd- 
sounding' or otherwise be affected by “German thinking” (nìèmske 
myslenje), though he seems to concede that the reasons for difficulties 
are to some extent inherent to the “character/ of authentic Sorbian 
discourses: 


Serbséina je . . . skerje rèt njeposrèdnjeho pìistupa k realice, bjez scuzbnjacych 
abstrakcijow, kotreZz nadendZe$ wosebje w filozofiskej, politiskej a zarjadniskej 
nèmèinj . . . So we, zo m6Ze$ teZ serbsce filozofowac, politizowaé abo wo zarjad- 
niskich naleZnoséach disputowac, ale njech so to stawa na serbske wasnje. 


Sorbian is more a language of immediate access to reality, devoid of the 
kind of the alienating abstractions one finds in philosophical, political 
and official German ...It goes without saying, that you can 
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philosophise, politicise and to debate bureaucratic matters in Sorbian, 
but that should be done in the Sorbian style. (Braumann, 2005) 


A museum curator in Bautzen [OL2] explained that the Sorbian media 
have no choice but to keep their own usage of the language relatively 
simple because many speakers rarely read anything other than news in 
Sorbian, which means that their range of vocabulary has not expanded 
much after they left school. 

This applies even more to Lower Lusatia, where complaints along the 
lines of “That's not our language' (To njejo nasa rèc.) or “That's not 
Wendish' (Das ist nicht Wendish.) were cited as evidence that the 
Lower Sorbian radio service did not always take enough account of 
popular speech. Apparently, it is especially older people who welcome 
loans (such as gratulujemy, based on wir gratulieren) and would find a 
more purist approach by their radio station quite alienating [NL28]. 
However, a Cottbus-based Sorbian activist complained that the station 
had tolerated interview material of almost pidgin quality. He was 
adamant that the Sorbian media should not just avoid what he termed 
Konsumsorbisch and Wassersorbisch,”” but project above-average standards 
of Lower Sorbian language use. 

The Nowy Casnik (circulation c. 1100) was commended for having 
become far less dependent on Upper Sorbian and more responsive to 
the “spirit' of Lower Sorbian [ML7]. A member of the Lower Sorbian 
Language Commission [NL6] estimated that the paper currently limits 
itself to a vocabulary of about 5000 items, which corresponds to 1096 of 
the total Lower Sorbian lexicon. Even so, a reader survey conducted in 
1996 found that only 4096 of the 170 respondents rated the language of 
the paper as 'highly comprehensible' (sehr verstàndlich?) (NC, 1997b).!* 
A member of Brandenburg's Sorbenrat complained that some of his 
letters and articles for the Nowy Casnik had been subjected to linguistic 
“corrections' and asserted that a less prescriptive attitude would increase 
the paper's readership [NL19]. In his and two other informants' opinion 
I[NL8, OL5] the media “must come off their high horses' if they do not 
want to contribute to the decline of the language. A museum curator in 
Lower Lusatia [NL7] predicted that purism would turn Sorbian into the 
linguistic equivalent of the Truhentracht.'* 

Upper Sorbian campaigners pointed out that calques, idiomatic 
transfers and phonetic assimilation are natural feature of bilingual 
communities, that lexicological change affects all languages, and that 
such phenomena “cannot be prevented by academies' [OL6]. The poet 
R6Za DomaScyna (2001) even seems to welcome the way German and 
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Sorbian are mixed and blended and uses such material in her work 
(cf. Chapter 8). She described official Sorbian terms for technical items 
(e.g. plokarnicka for “washing machine”) as learned lingo and expressions 
like Waschmaschinka and einkovatschen (einkaufen A nakupowac) as some- 
thing that is “alive”. An interviewee in Central Lusatia [ML3] argued 
along similar lines that many newly coined expressions were mere 
Worthiilsen (empty shells, literally “word husks') because they “had 
not originated in the culture” and would thus be ignored in everyday 
situations. He expressed appreciation for colourful colloquialisms 
such as “Tajke r(j)apotawko!' (“What a clatter box!'), a term for a noisy 
motorbike. 

Given how limited the use of Sorbian is now in many families and how 
few children acquire the language to a high level of competence, the 
chances of 'clever' neologisms entering the active vocabulary of most 
users of Sorbian seem low indeed, although the strategy has worked in 
the past. One informant [NL15] cited as an example the term for 
“combine harvester', which children brought into their homes from 
Sorbian(-medium) education and was accepted by members of all gener- 
ations within a couple of years. Many, though, have only established 
themselves as markers of higher registers, as Erwin Hanu$ conceded 
with reference to Sorbian equivalents for “holidays' or '“vacation': 


GaZ smy spsawne, ga musymy p$izna$, aZ njejstej stowje dowol a prozniny w 
na$ej dolnoserbskej wobchadnej rìcy pselis roz$yrjonej. Akle psez ceséeje wuZy- 
wanje w rozZgtosu a telewiziji, w NOWEM CASNIKU, Pratyjay, we wucb- 
nych a dalsnych knigtach stej se w slèdnem casu za mojim zdasim tsochu 
mocnjej zadomitej .. . [K]uZdy ned poznajo, a2 stej tej z nimskeje rècy wzetej 
stowje we ws$ednem gronje wjele wèecej a ceséej wuzZywanej ako te prozniny a 
ten dowol. Nase polske suseZi ga jano wuZywaju urlop. Za mojim zdas$im nja- 
moZomy teke w na$ej dolnoserbskej rècy nic psesiwo tomu meés, aZ se te stowa 
we wobchadnej rècy wuZywaju. Z tym pak njemenim, aZ dejmy stowje proz- 
niny a dowol ceto na bok sunu$ a wotporas, ale w tych gorjejce naliconych med- 
ijach dejali teke dalej swojo méesto més. 


(If we are honest, we will have to admit that both dowol and prozniny 
are not used very widely in our ordinary Lower Sorbian speech. It is 
only through their increased use on radio and television, in the Nowy 
Casnik, the Pratija, in school books and other kinds of literature that 
they recently seem to have established themselves to a slightly 
greater degree . . . (E)veryone recognizes instantly that the two German- 
derived terms [ferije and urlop; KG] occur far more frequently in ordin- 
ary everyday contexts than prozniny and dowol. Our Polish neighbours 
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even confine themselves to urlop. In my view, it would be unreasonable 
to condemn the use of these words in everyday speech. That does not 
mean, though, that prozniny and dowol should be cast aside and dis- 
carded: they deserve to keep their place in the media listed above.) 
(Hanus, 1998) 


A Bautzen-based journalist [OL9] suggested that 'shoddy' usage of 
Sorbian actually tends to be more common in areas where the language 
has remained an everyday medium of communication. In his experience, 
those who live at the periphery of the bilingual region are likely to make a 
greater effort to speak “good' Sorbian because they had a stronger sense of 
responsibility for the languages survival. 

The obvious risk of too much opposition to “poor” Sorbian from a 
language planning perspective is a rising inclination amongst speakers 
to stick to German. Compounded by emotional alienation from the 
language and personal uncertainties about its place in society, purist 
pressures promote a downward trend in the overall use and, ultimately, 
prestige of Sorbian. Falling levels of confidence are particularly 
common amongst Sorbs for whom the mass media have become the 
only remaining connection with the speaker community. Some of these 
individuals would claim not to have spoken the language for twenty or, 
in some cases, fifty years [OL4]. Creative responses to these issues are 
needed most urgently in Lower Lusatia, where highly proficient speakers 
are few and far between and the tendency to switch back into German is 
known to be much greater than in Upper Lusatia [OL16]. 

Questionnaire results with regard to the functional efficiency of Sorbian 
in '(modern' contexts differed notably from their Gaelic counterparts. The 
relevant question produced more positive than negative responses 
overall, but the picture is less clear-cut. Positive replies outhumber nega- 
tive ones by a factor of 2.5 amongst native speakers and 3 amongst 
medium/advanced-level learners, but both groups have a fairly high 
share of neutral responses (2690/3890), while negative replies outnum- 
bered positive ones amongst informants who had minimal or no skills. 
As was noted elsewhere, the size of the sample makes any findings extre- 
mely tentative. It is worth noting, though, that the above data are in line 
with those of other studies. 

Reluctance to grant Sorbian the same semantic versatility as German 
was also suggested by a survey amongst students of Bautzen's Sorbian 
Gymnasium and Saxony's Sorbian Mittelschulen (Satava, 1997a, 1997b, 
2002). Sorbian-medium students (A-students) evaluated Sorbian 'mark- 
edly more positively” than students who took Sorbian merely as a 
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subject (B-students), but with regard to utilitarian qualities (modern, 
lively, useful, important, scientific, alive, strong) both streams rated 
German as superior. With regard to aesthetic strengths (musical, poetic, 
beautiful, happy, easy, interesting, colourful) the picture was more 
varied. The only respect in which Sorbian tended to be rated more 
highly by all groups was the emotional one (friendly, warm, natural). 
When Euromosaic (cf. Euromosaic website) researchers confronted their 
subjects with the claim that the Sorbian language could not be made suit- 
able for business and science they received far more positive responses 
than negative ones. This suggests that the historic association of 
German with contemporary, public life and of Sorbian with traditional 
and/or intimate matters persists in the minds of young native speakers 
despite sustained efforts to “modernise” and “'normalise' Sorbian within 
the official Sorbian Siedlungsgebiet and the proximity of Polish and 
Czech as living examples of self-sufficient modern Slavic languages. 
The Gaelic sample in the Euromosaic survey suggested widespread 
confidence in the potential of Gaelic to 'keep up' with modern demands. 


Concluding Remarks: Implications for Corpus Planning 
and Education 


Monolingualism in Gaelic and Sorbian is now confined to very young 
children, and amongst the functionally bilingual remainder only 'older' 
people are likely to be more comfortable speaking Gaelic or Sorbian. 
Most Gaelic and Sorbian speakers can be assumed to be English/ 
German dominant or equally comfortable in both languages, but actual 
personal ability levels tend to be of little significance to individual 
language cosmologies. The most influentual factor in relation to 
people's statements about Gaelic and Sorbian as an element of their 
mental make-up and their community's cultural profile appear to be the 
social contexts in which they had experienced Gaelic or Sorbian as well 
as “expert opinions'. For centuries, Gaelic and Sorbian were primarily 
associated with personal, domestic matters, while English and German 
represented public life, which affected the intergenerational transmission 
of Gaelic and Sorbian in the home on the one hand, and dependency on 
an expanding amount of “higher order props' (Fishman, 2001) on the 
other. The vast majority of informants who participated in this study 
treated the thesis of linguistic determinism with considerable suspicion 
but were quite open to the suggestion that early bilinguality has a ben- 
eficial impact on individual linguistic skills and potentially other 
mental abilities. Arguments in support of a distinct /Gaelic' or (Sorbian' 
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perspective were primarily a reflection of biographical circumstances. 
This can partly be explained by the fact that in both the Gaelic and the 
Sorbian context we find a fairly “leaky” diglossia with much tolerance of 
interference and switching, and there is little evidence of an ethnocultural 
compartmentalisation of society (di-ethnia), which could enhance and 
stabilise distinct communicative patterns and historically evolved pat- 
terns of social interaction. Knowledge of Gaelic and Sorbian may 
provide access to the ways in which previous generations of speakers 
codified socially relevant knowledge and discursively constructed dis- 
tinct (mental) realities, but access to these repositories of thought is 
clearly not a guarantee of their reproduction. The extent to which learning 
Gaelic/Sorbian is identical with being initiated into the historic commu- 
nity's traditions was widely acknowledged to have diminished. The 
ability to explain meanings of words and phrases with reference to 
canonical texts (such as songs and poems) has become the privilege of tra- 
dition bearers, and the scarcity of spaces where Gaelic or Sorbian is used 
to the exclusion of the dominant language implies that even children who 
grow up in traditional native-speaking homes and participate in Gaelic- 
or Sorbian medium education develop a grasp of Gaelic or Sorbian that 
is affected by the dominant language. As historic use patterns and semantic 
spaces covered by Gaelic and Sorbian forms have become obscure to the 
average speaker or re-arranged in line with English, German and/or 
other major European languages. Historically rooted ways of naming 
new phenomena (cf. Chapter 3) have become undermined and are even 
been perceived as alien. However, to a large extent such shifts are built 
into the very process of social change. As Fishman (1989d: 381) has 
noted, tradition lacks the paradigms the theoretical parsimony, the con- 
ceptual systems that are both the resultants and the contributors to 
modern expertise” which is why it “can often provide no more than a 
guiding principle, and, above all, a stabilizing identity to the process 
of modernization and to its corpus-planning counterpart'. This may be dis- 
piriting to those who assess the health of their language within the para- 
digm of cultural imperialism, but acculturation need not be seen as an 
act of subordination, as Patrick Douaud and Mary Cronin have argued: 


[A]cculturation should be considered a shorthand device defining a 
process of culture change with no hardening effect on the notion of 
community boundary: after all societies — human or other — maintain 
fluid interaction with their environments. Within such a nondeterminis- 
tic model, acculturation is simply an internal shift of emphasis, a tran- 
sition without necessary loss — in the same way biological evolution 
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is modification — without necessary improvement in terms of 
non-Darwinian theory. (Cronin, 1986: 230; quoted in Joseph, 1987: 54) 


Rigid, purist ideas about language maintenance would also be misplaced 
where the latter is pursued most systematically and homogenously: 
the education system. As complaints about communication hurdles 
between standard users of Lower Sorbian and native speakers of 
“Wendish' Lower Lusatia illustrate (cf. Chapter 8), excellence and ele- 
gance in the target language can be counterproductive to effective com- 
munication in everyday life and it can, as Lachman Khubchandani 
(1991: 50) phrased it, erode “(the humanistic qualities in everyday life com- 
munication'. The labelling of hybrid and otherwise “incorrect' language 
uses as 'poor' or “pidgin' Gaelic/Sorbian deprives us of the comical, 
ironical, offensive and other special potential that code switching incor- 
porates and of related identities. While there is little sign of such a ten- 
dency in the context of Gaelic and Sorbian, the very possibility must be 
treated as a reason to think more about language rather than languages. 

Finally, it is also worth keeping in mind that the very habit of reflecting 
on language in those terms sets users of Gaelic and Sorbian apart from the 
monoglot majority. As Nicholas Murray (2003: 67-68) has argued against 
the background of Welsh language revitalisation efforts, 


[o]ne becomes more self-conscious, more self-reflexive, not just about 
the first and second languages one is negotiating and the process of 
making meaning leap between the two, but about the way words 
work, the delicate life that flutters within language. By discovering 
etymologies one had forgotten about or taken for granted, surprisingly 
different ways of saying the same thing, newly-discovered idioms, 
one's sense of the rich potential of language is constantly refreshed. 
By contrast, the monolingual speaker is more likely to fall back on con- 
ventional forms of speech . . . and grow stale. For it is actually possible 
to get by' with very basic forms of language (think of all those long con- 
versations that take place in international students halls of residence, or 
hotels, or beach bars). 


Do the data presented in this chapter imply that the only alternative 
worlds that lie behind the windows called “Gaelic' and 'Sorbian' are the 
mental universes of past generations? Arguably not because Gaelic and 
Sorbian are continuing to create social boundaries within which alterna- 
tive discourses and perspectives can be cultivated, and these discourses 
and perspectives will always be as distinct or “(mainstream' and as rich 
or limited as the life experiences that their users interpret on the basis 
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of the semantic maps and the cultural resources offered through the 
medium of these languages. This is why a flexible approach to corpus 
planning offers greater net benefits in relation to the reproduction of 
“Gaelic^ and “Sorbian' identities than inward-looking, purist resistance 
to 'normalisation' initiatives. In fact, it has long been accepted by most 
Gaelic and Sorbian activists that language maintenance beyond the very 
socio-cultural setting in which the 'threatened' heritage is rooted can 
only ever amount to language transformation (cf. Bentahila & Davies, 
1993) and that the sense of loss “transformation' may engender in certain 
parts of the speaker community must be evaluated in conjunction with 
the sense of empowerment that follows from domain diversification. 


Notes 


1. Focussing on the village of Dervaig, Dorian (1981b) conducted this survey 
(n — 35) in the summer of 1976. Her participants, about half of whom were 
first-language Gaelic users, responded to a list of 13 reasons for valuing 
Gaelic as speakers or potential learners, covering issues such as the mainten- 
ance of traditions, local integration, aesthetic aspects, bilingualism as such, 
access to Gaelic-medium information and entertainment, and the use of 
Gaelic as a 'secret' language. Remarkably, the statement “It's broadening to 
have more than one language' turned out to be one of the least convincing 
arguments: no-one marked it as “most important' and several participants 
dismissed it altogether. 

2. Coire Ghabhail was (mistakenly) interpreted as “the corry of the booty” (from 
gabh-to take, to get, rather than gobhal—-fork, prong). Located between Beinn 
Fhada and Gèarr Aonach, it was claimed to have served the local 
MacDonalds as a safe place for their cattle. 

3. The last point was confirmed in a much larger and more recent study by Alan 
Sproull and Douglas Chalmers (2006: Ch. 5, Section 3). 

4. Naleéo ((“Spring') forms part of the oratorium Poèasy ((Seasons') which Kocor 
created in co-operation with Handrij Zejler. It describes the annual cycle of 
rural life of their period and is conceptually related to James Thomson's 
Seasons (1726/1730), which had been put to music in 1801 by Joseph Haydn. 

5. An alternative to “Gleann (na h-)Eaglais(e)” is “Gleann Eagas', possibly 
related to eigeas, which is an old word meaning 'poet' or “learned man' 
(Morgan, 1999-2000). 

6. In the Gaelic context, the embrace of political correctness creates problems of a 
different nature and produces fairly mixed reactions from the speaker commu- 
nity. One critic (MacLeòid, 2003a) argued that (purg[ing]' of age- and gender- 
specific Gaelic terms often leads to additional borrowings from English, such 
as the substitution of banaltram (literally a “woman who nurses') by the loan- 
word nurs. His concerns seem to be shared by the writer John Murray: “I think 
it's silly to be cutting out words in this way. I use words like bodach and cail- 
leach all the time. Plenty of people even use bodach for me. I don't object. While 
the language will always change, I would be very wary of having Gaelic copy 
all the developments in English. If that is how we are to take the language then 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


we might as well just speak English anyway (ibid)'. Bodach is a label for an old 
man, cailleach would be used for an old woman. 


. The German word Feind is usually translated as (enemy and Sieg as 'victory'. 


The Sorbian verb dobyé means 'to gain' or “to acquire. 


. Like German and a large number of other languages, Sorbian distinguishes 


between an informal and a polite form of address. Sorbian ty corresponds to 
German du, which is normally reserved for relatives, friends, fellow-club 
members, children, animals and God, and for expressing disrespect towards 
a stranger in situations of conflict. 


. The phrase leabhar agam means “my book'. Agam is the compound of aig (at) 


and mi (I/me); mise is the emphatic form of mi (& myself). The context was 
a Gaelic-medium nursery in Glasgow. 

Agreement rates were 290 and 1896 respectively. Source of data: “Euromosaic — 
Gaelic in Scotland' Website (http//www.campus.uoc.es/euromosaic/web/ 
document/gaelic/an/i1/i1.html; and http//www.campus.uoc.es/euromosaic/ 
web/document/gaelic/an/e1/e1.html). 

Examples for such internationalisms are jeansy (Jeans/“jeans'), sansa (Chance/ 
“chance'), bèrow (Biiro//bureau' or 'office') joggowaé/joggowas (joggen/“to 
jog'), internet — w internece/w internese (Internet — im Internet/“on the inter- 
net) etc. Sorbian even has well-established rules even for the allocation of 
gender and declinability, though not all of these are applied consistently in 
both the written and spoken varieties (Hanu$ 1999). 

The expression Konsumsorbisch represents the type of Sorbian one associated 
with a small GDR grocery store, while Wassersorbisch means 'thin' or (literally) 
“watered down' Sorbian. Sorbian labels for carelessly used Sorbian include 
njerodna [shoddy], ludowa [folkish] and leZerna [casual] (cf. Rozhlad, 1996a). 
In the Gaelic context, arguments for and against the maintenance of linguistic 
standards that exceed the language ability of potential audiences were 
recently acknowledged in a television programme on Gaelic journalism 
(Ealtainn, 2004), but as there is only one all-Gaelic paper (a monthly) anxieties 
about lack of subscriptions are based on speculation. 

Truhe — 'chest' or 'box', Tracht — traditional or national dress; Truhentrachten 
are types of the traditional Sorbian dress that are no longer worn in ordinary 
life but (literally or metaphorically) stored away in a chest. 


Chapter 7 


Narratives of Continuity: Language 
as a Unifier 


Cultural Survival from a Minority Perspective 


Ethnic narratives are about continuity as well as difference. They say 
less about culture than about cultures, just as language movements are 
more concerned with boundaries than with communication per se. A 
group's ability to maintain its cohesion and attract external support 
depends to varying degrees on its ability to invoke links to distinct pri- 
mordial beginnings or a (golden age', which is why a wealth of practices 
need to be distilled into an imaginary system. Entitlement to resources 
and status (including sovereignty) requires recognition of identity, and 
the reification of that identity requires agreement on a distinct, coherent 
“culture” (cf. Benhabib, 2002; Cohen, 1993; Grillo, 2003; Habermas, 1994; 
Wright, 2004b). Having been unable to establish separate nation-states 
(the most efficient framework for ethnic survival in the modern age), 
communities like the Gaels and the Sorbs find themselves with very 
limited resources to generate distinct socio-cultural systems of their 
own, which has made it impossible for them to remain culturally self- 
sufficient. Due to their size and geographic spread they can neither “trans- 
mit and implement ... their unity and authenticity” entirely through 
face-to-face interaction, nor do they enjoy sufficient access to the 
institutions by which larger societies preserve unity on a mass scale 
(Fishman, 1989a). For this and a range of other reasons, bicultural experi- 
ences have in many cases paved the way for a complete embrace of 
regionally or nationally dominant values and lifestyles, while bilingual- 
ism has in many families led to a full-scale shift towards the majority 
language. The less distinct material aspects of everyday life have 
become, the greater has been the extent to which ethnocultural minorities 
in Europe and beyond have been forced to predicate their separate ethno- 
cultural identity on mental heritages, but even here one can usually ident- 
ify a rich legacy of interference. Elements of culture that mark out any 
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such community as distinct tend to comprise only a small proportion of 
the practices that the members of that group experience on a day-to-day 
basis. Drawing on Joshua Fishman's (1991) terminology for bilingual and 
bicultural societies, Roland Marti (2003: 234) tried to capture this distinc- 
tion in references to /Xish culture (beliefs and practices that are in some 
way specific to that group and therefore defining) as opposed to “the 
culture of (the) Xians' (beliefs and practices that most members of the 
group have de facto in common, including elements they share with 
other groups). 

Until about the mid-20th century, discourses on cultural distinctiveness 
within the Gaelic and Sorbian elites were dominated by a fairly introspec- 
tive and conservationist paradigm. Individuals whose talents and family 
backgrounds allowed them to occupy a privileged rank in the mainten- 
ance of their group's cultural heritage delivered products that were osten- 
sibly Gaelic or Sorbian. In the latter half of the 20th century, increasing 
acknowledgement of the drawbacks and pitfalls of this strategy (parochi- 
alism, isolationism, stagnation) has given rise to stylistic and thematic 
innovation on an unprecedented scale. Writers, musicians and other 
artists began to embrace subjects, genres and media that were strongly 
associated with the majority culture and international developments, 
which posed a major challenge to the imagination of the Gaelic and 
Sorbian publics in aesthetic and identificational terms. Even today, 
some Gaels and Sorbs would argue that an open-minded bicultural 
approach assists the very process that the artist or tradition bearer is 
supposed to counteract, i.e. step-by-step assimilation followed by 
general cultural hybridisation and, eventually, the loss of distinctiveness. 
Donald MacAulay has hinted at the dilemma of a continuing need to 
define Gaelic culture in opposition to that of the (Anglophone) Lowlands 
on the one hand and the danger of parochialism and irrelevance on the 
other in his introductory note to Nua-Bhàrdachd Ghàidhlig: Modern Scottish 
Gaelic Poems (MacAulay, 1976: 19-45, 46-68), while Walter Koschmal 
(1995) provided a critical in-depth discussion of the Sorbian experience 
in Grundziige sorbischer Kultur. 

The ambiguity of the term '“culture' and different understandings of 
“culture' in different intellectual traditions (Kuper, 1999) explain the diver- 
sity, and in some cases contradictory nature, of statements about the state 
of Gaelic and Sorbian culture that were obtained for this study. Positive 
assessments of the state of Gaelic or Sorbian tended to rest on a relatively 
narrow definition of culture as an array of ethnically marked intellectual 
and artistic pursuits. Skeptical replies, by contrast, related to culture in the 
Anglo-Saxon anthropological sense, i.e. the totality of a group's mental, 
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social and material culture. Very often “culture” was used synonymously 
with “heritage' and 'traditions', but not every artifact, mentifact and prac- 
tice that today's Gaels/Sorbs have inherited from previous generations is 
equally valued by every member of the community. 


Dimensions of Change 


Gaelic culture in a generic sense: Evolution or decline? 


“What is the difference between Gaelic and yoghurt?', I was asked jok- 
ingly by one interviewee. The answer: (One is a living culture/. Given the 
considerable, and in part traumatic, legacy of social change in the High- 
lands and the Hebrides, cynical comments on the 'health' of “Gaelic 
culture” do not come as a surprise. As explained in Chapter 4, Gaeldom 
ceased to exist as a relatively self-sufficient social entity in the 17th 
century and has been at the receiving end of cultural imperialism ever 
since. Long-standing foci of Gaelic identity have been significantly 
eroded and/or transformed: the use of the language, the cèilidh tradition 
and oral history, distinct socio-economic patterns and activities (crofting, 
peat cutting) and what J. I. Prattis (1980) called “community solidarities' 
(mutual aid and reciprocity, extended kinship networks and visiting pat- 
terns), general attitudes and, in some areas, Presbyterianism. Such shifts 
have occurred throughout the Gàidhealtachd and seem to have accelerated 
in the last two decades. Recent assimilation trends are to some extent a 
result of in-migration, but also a reflection of wider social and technologi- 
cal change (cf. MacLeod J., 2005). 

The indigenous term for 'culture' or 'heritage' is dualchas, related to 
dùthchas, which in the course of centuries has represented a range of con- 
cepts: from “native place/land/district', “hereditary right', “inheritance, 
heredity, patrimony” and “connection, affinity or attachment due to 
descent or long-standing' to “inherited instinct or natural tendency' 
(Devlin, 1986: 85; McQuillan, 2004: 20-54). In the 20th century, dualchas 
and dùthchas combined the notion of a person's birthplace with inherited 
tendencies and entitlements, though the latter element (i.e. heriditary 
rights) appears to have been more prominent in dualchas than in dùthchas 
(Dwelly, 1988: 367, 375). In their present usage, the two terms seem to 
differ primarily in their degree of abstraction. Angus Watson's Essential 
Gaelic-English Dictionary (Watson, 2001: 157, 161) explains the modern 
meanings of dualchas as “heritage (esp cultural), tradition' and of dùthchas 
as “one's cultural inheritance or heritage, what one is by reason of the 
place one belongs to'. The renowned poet Sorley MacLean has been 
praised for capturing all of these elements in 'a kind of ideal of the 
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spirit, and enduring value amid the change and the erosion of all human 
things' and for turning dùthchas into a “source of vitality, a renewal of 
hope, and a pledge of life” when its social foundations had largely been 
destroyed (Devlin, 1986: 87). But can this spirit and its manifestations 
still be said to pervade the minds and lives of those who identify with 
the language? Not according to various Gaelic poets, journalists and 
other interviewees. 

Referring to her own generation's relationship to the Gaelic heritage as 
a 'half-sight' of a 'half-story', Màiri NicGumaraid (1991) suggests that 
heritage which is no longer part of people's daily lives no longer 
belongs to the community. Anne Frater's (1991) draws attention to the 
potential value of traditional knowledge in a poem about the neglect of 
old weaving skills and tools in exchange for fancier, but functionally 
inferior, foreign materials, while Aonghas MacNeacail (1991) focuses on 
the devaluation of cuimhne (“memory”) relative to eachdraidh ('history'). 
Though virtually the only source of Gaelic history from an indigenous 
perspective and an important vehicle for transmitting locally held 
values (cf. Meek, 1995), the oral tradition is still regarded by most main- 
stream historians as an inferior record of the past even though Gaelic 
intellectuals have argued that the poet's take on events is actually far 
more relevant to an adequate understanding of traditional Gaelic 
society than most (other) written records (e.g. Iain Crichton Smith, 
quoted in Nicholson, 1992: 121). Another example is Myles Campbell's 
(Caimbeul, 1991a) poem “An t-Eilean na Bhaile//“The Island is a Towr/, 
in which the forces of modernisation and the influx of a “new tribe' are 
associated with the “withering” of “the old values, tribes and kin'. Lines 
to that effect also feature in modern popular Gaelic music, including 
titles by Runrig and Capercaillie, while Iain Crichton Smith (1993: 107) 
commented on the subject in a light-hearted way from the perspective 
of a ninety-five year old woman: instead of lamenting the loss of a whole- 
some, unadulterated past “Seordag' offers sober descriptions and self- 
congratulatory comments on her sturdy health. Donnie Munro, the 
former front singer of Runrig and first Rector of the UHI Millennium Insti- 
tute, said in an interview (Campbell, 2002) that his generation “was 
perhaps the last that was attached to certain aspects of traditional 
culture in a way which following generations have lost' and illustrated 
the “culture clash” contemporary Gaels have experienced with reference 
to his uncle who “looked like Presley and sang like Angus Macleod'. 

The cultural colonisation of the Highlands has also been repeatedly 
criticised by Gaelic journalists. Aonghas Pàdraig Caimbeul complained 
in Eòrpa (1998, quoting subtitles) that “[i]nstead of Sorley Maclean we 
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get “Neighbours”, instead of Alasdair MacDonald we got Milton, instead 
of Mairi Macpherson we got Lulu, and instead of Harris Tweed we get 
catwalk fashions'. Contributing to an on-line colloquium about Susan 
Parman's (2005) Scottish Crofters, the journalist John Macleod (2005) com- 
ments critically on the impact of “(mainland ways' on a local community 
in Lewis. The last three decades have not only seen a rapid decline of tra- 
ditional agriculture and 'universal' Gaelic language use in a range of 
public domains. MacLeod also refers to “increasing isolation' and anon- 
ymity 'in a community where the culture of unannounced “ceilidhing” 
has largely vanished' and to a rapid decline in church attendance. In 
his view, the “insidious installation of southern and mainland manners 
continues to erode, even at very human and daily levels, a culture 
once remarkable for its tolerance and good humour”. 

Cultural change in the Highlands has also been discussed in response 
to the (eventually unsuccessful) bid by Inverness to become European 
City of Culture in 2008. Pàdraig MacAmhlaigh wondered (in Telefios na 
Seachdain, 2000d — quoting subtitles) “what kind of culture they are 
trying to promote” given that Inverness “stopped being a Highland 
town long ago' and “hasn't had a Gaelic culture since the Battle of Cullo- 
den' (1746). Two years later, a West Highland Free Press editorial (WHFP) 
argued in the same vein that the success of the application and the sur- 
vival of the Highlands as a distinct culture region depended on its Gaelic 
traditions: 


Alone, an Inverness bid would be slim . . . There is no Highland sport 
without shinty; there is no Highland music without the Gaelic tradition; 
and there most certainly is no Highland language and culture without 
the Gàidhealtachd. (WHFP, 2002c) 


Several interviewees [WI3, CB9] seemed to share the view that Gaelic 
culture in a comprehensive, fundamental sense has now disappeared, 
and that this demise had happened ahead of the language, leaving the 
latter impoverished. As the main reason they identified the decline of 
community-affirming practices such as people going out together to cut 
peat, fishermen donating of the last catch of the season to their entire 
village or island and routine assistance with mending fishing nets by 
every man entering the house. One Lewis-born informant [HL2], now 
based in Inverness, explained: 


Gaeldom means first of all community. Gaelic is associated with 
superior social values. But are they really still there? ... It is sad that 
the old social networks, people knowing their neighbours and the 
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exchange of surplus products . . . no longer exist. In the old days one 
would put on the tea and go out for a bit of a ceilidh. Now people 
are more occupied with themselves, myself included. 


It is tempting to argue that the “superior social values' of Gaeldom are 
simply the values of rural traditionalism and by no means specific to 
the Gaelic community. Explaining why she sent her child to a Gaelic- 
medium unit, one questionnaire respondent [GQ10] wrote: 


I would like my child, as well as learning the language, to experience 
the broader cultural aspects ... At the risk of sounding snobbish, I 
feel that parents from rural areas have closer knit families and rear 
their children with certain values which are not always found in 
urban families, i.e. respect, behavioural standards etc. 


In a conversation on the subject of aging (Beachd, 2000, quoting subtitles), 
members of the Gaelic intelligentsia expressed regret that many old people 
no longer live with the younger generations, which they said disrupted the 
transmission of “wisdom' from grandparents to grandchildren. The fact that 
“people have got used to having two wages come into the house' was pre- 
sented as a reason that old people are also less likely to be cared for by chil- 
dren and siblings and evidence that “[w]e have all become mean'. The 
demise of the extended family and new roles for women were also 
claimed to prevent young people from learning “'how to treat people and 
to make it less likely that they acquired a Gaelic sense of humour. 

A Glasgow-based educationalist (Dick, 2004) presented the value 
traditional Gaelic speakers allocate to kinship and their fascination with 
genealogy as a valuable feature of her community's traditional culture 
and reflected on her everyday life as a hybrid experience: 


Se an dualchas prìseil seo a tha cho cudromach dha na Gaidhil agus iad aig an 
aon àm a' gluasad gu h-ealanta air adhart dhan Ghlobal Village .. . Tha na 
h-eisimpleirean cho pailt far a bheil sinn beò anns an dà shaoghal. 


(This precious heritage is so important to the Gaels and at the same 
time, they are moving forward into the Global Village . .. There are so 
many examples of our living in two worlds.) (Dick, 2004) 


The examples she mentioned in her article include regular overseas travel 
and the enjoyment of traditional Gaelic stories and music via modern 
electronic equipment. Another source (Macleod) focused on cultural 
hybridity and language attitudes with reference to the young: 


A good many more have [Gaelic] than care to admit. It is stigmatised in 
such a community as ours as a tongue of the old. English is cool and 
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English—if you're soaked daily in TV, rock music, cheap magazines — 
comes more readily to mind and to the lips. If you wanna name your 
favourite Spice Girl, you're not in the same mental groove you'd ride 
when helping the old boys at the sheep or the peats, or taking fresh 
baking over to granny. (MacLeod, 1997) 


Electronic mass media have in fact long been identified as a major 
factor eroding the ethos of traditional Gaelic community. An elderly 
lady on Barra interviewed by Fiona MacDonald (1992: 171) insisted that 
the stories seafaring fathers and brothers brought back to the islands 
'never impinged upon family life as... the cultures of the soaps do 
today' and criticised television for encouraging a number of changes 
that her community “could do without' because they “sometimes conflict 
with the values that we had passed on by our forbears'. An even harsher 
assessment along these lines was provided by the journalist Pàdraig 
MacAmhlaigh: 


Tha dualchas nan Gaidheal fo ionnsaidh leis a' smodal a tha spùtadh orra tro'n 
telebhisean a dh'oidhche 'sa là; stuth a tha uile gu leir gun bhrìgh, as bith dè'n 
cànan 'sa bheil e. Chan eil ann am foghlum troimh mheadhon na Gaidhlig anns 
na sgoiltean againn ach ceum glè bheag airson sin a cheartachadh. 


(Gaelic culture is under assault from the rubbish that is spouted out 
by television night and day, material that has no substance at all no 
matter which language it comes in. Gaelic medium education in our 
schools is but a tiny step towards rectifying this.) (MacAmhlaigh, 
2002: 11) 


Entertainment in the form of television has not only affected the mental 
universe of the Gael, it has widely replaced the very institution by 
which distinct elements of Gaelic culture have traditionally been sus- 
tained. Angus Martin laments that television has been crucial to the 
demise of the ceilidh and its most important character, the seanchaidh. 
The storyteller/s place 


has been usurped by the disembodied actors of a larger culture who 
have entered the ceilidh house and filled it with alien clamour. 
Indeed, every house is now a ceilidh house, but the 'seanchaidh' is a 
mindless box in a corner of the room. (Martin, 1984: 73) 


Dereck Thomson (1999: 639) remarked that the “spread of television to the 
general populace, with its mesmeric and meretricious power ... cut a ter- 
rible swathe through Gaelic life”. Several participants in a Gaelic 
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television programme (Fianuis Shuil, 2005) suggested that television had 
undermined community life more generally: 


People visited each other more and at all hours of the day. They would 
drop in on their way to tend to the sheep and they'd forget where they 
were supposed to be going. They'd sit and ceilidh and then it was time 
to go home for tea. But people also went out at night to visit neighbours 
and catch up on the news ... That stopped, of course, when the 
television came. You had entertainment in front of you; there was no 
need to go out. (L. Moireasdan, Grimsay) 


I think it did spoil the ceilidhs. We had whists at one time and lots of 
people went, but gradually, these things stopped. I think television 
played a big part, although it never stopped us going out to whatever 
was on. (P. Wood, Kyle of Lochalsh) 


However, as Gaelic-medium broadcasting is being expanded, the argu- 
ment that electronic mass media pose a constant threat to Gaelic culture 
is becoming less convincing. The growth of Gaelic radio services in par- 
ticular has even been presented as a helpful factor: 


Tha Radio nan Gaidheal mar choimhearsnachd agus luchd nam prògraman 
mar eòlaichean a' tighinn air chéilidh dhan dachaigh, a' tighinn mar a thig 
nàbaidhean — cuid le naidheachdan, cuid le fiosrachadh, cuid le brosnachadh, 
cuid le dibhearsain agus cuid a chuireas fearg oirnn bho àm gu àm. (Dick, 
2003) 


(Radio nan Gaidheal is like a community and [its] presenters and pro- 
gramme makers are like acquaintances who come to visit you at home, 
as neighbours do — some with news, some with information, some to 
encourage, some to entertain and some that infuriate us from time to 
time.) 


Gaelic radio on the BBC . . . has done much to accustom Gaelic-speakers 
to their various different dialects, and while many Gaels still owe a 
strong allegiance to their native island or village, it is also fair to say 
that the BBC's Gaelic service has enhanced a pan-Gaelic identity and 
sense of wider Gaelic community. Radio nan Gàidheal, in particular, 
is perhaps the only medium through which Gaels speak to each other 
on an ongoing basis, and has therefore been fundamentally important 
in allowing them to transmit their shared ideas, values and culture. 
In a very real sense, it is the cement which holds the language commu- 
nity in place. (Dunbar, 2004: 14). 
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Gaelic-medium radio actually has a far more loyal audience base 
amongst the older sections of the Gaelic-speaking population than 
amongst the young. In fact, campaigners have expressed concern that 
the rush of many talented young Gaels into the world of television and 
video productions on the one hand, and the adherence by older Gaels to 
radio and print on the other, would fragment the community and endan- 
ger continuity (e.g. John Murray in Càite bheil na Gàidheil? 1998). There may 
well be exaggerated expectations about the contribution Gaelic broadcast- 
ing can make to language maintenance (Cormack, 2003a: 85; 2005: 113), as 
well as a significant risk that insensitive content decisions accelerate 
cultural assimilation, as Robert Dunbar (2003: 77) argued with reference 
to attempts by minority language media planners to make their 
respective languages “sexy' or “cool'. Derick Thomson noted even more 
skeptically: 


I find it hard to be convinced by the argument that we must produce 
much more native language television, as I think it implies that it 
must be as mindless as much that is on offer in English. In any case, 
it implies competing with the big business interests that lie behind 
the media, with people who have done their homework on the soci- 
ology and psychology of the mass audience. That is not an option for 
any small minority. (Thomson, 1999: 643-44) 


One of the areas where modern electronic media are considered a particu- 
larly poor replacement of old practices is story-telling. Finlay MacLeod 
(2004; see also WHFP, 2005b) dismissed local history groups and commu- 
nity newspapers as '“poor' alternatives to traditional story-telling sessions 
and rejected potential attempts to capture story-telling on websites on the 
grounds that “[l]ived experience cannot be expressed in virtual terms'. He 
explained that “the demise of the household ceilidh, the bothan and public 
houses geared to conversation' have left secular everyday life experiences 
without a “social mechanism' and likened the memories of the older gen- 
eration to a “charged battery” whose leads “tend not to connect with, or 
nourish, a younger generation'. In the same spirit, Comunn Eachdraidh 
Nis (Ness Historical Society) resisted the temptation to put a recent 
series of interviews with local Gaelic speakers on-line; it is only accessible 
on location and expected to generate “true cultural tourism' (Annie 
MacSween, quoted in M. MacLeod, 2003). 

Song-making too has suffered significantly from the demise of the taigh 
cèilidh (cèilidh house) and from having its primary social function taken 
over by the modern media. Donald MacLeod notes in his West Highland 
Free Press column (2003): 
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Why did the songs published in “Carmina Gadelica” become extinct? 
Because the community no longer needed them! Boys no longer spent 
their days herding cows, or girls theirs milking; and even if they did, 
they'd have their CD players plugged into their lugs. Besides, 
protection from fairies ceased to be a priority. (M. MacLeod, 2003) 


Songs have simply ceased to serve Gaelic speakers as regular sources of 
local news and social commentary which is why the bàrd baile in his/ 
her capacity of village chronicler and definer of local identities has all 
but disappeared (McKean, 1997: 117-18). There is a relative shortage of 
new songs as well as appropriate opportunities to perform them, and 
apart from the song lyrics themselves, Gaelic music seems to be no less 
immune to Gaelic-English language shift than many other domains 
(Lang & McLeod, 2005). 

Another explanation of the decline of song-making is the fact that 
unlike traditional bàrdachd, contemporary Gaelic poetry does not necess- 
arily lend itself to song. Many contemporary poets are more inclined to 
look forward' than to draw on tradition (Mark Wringe in Aig Cridhe ar 
Ciuil, 2005). According to the singer Arthur Cormack (in Beachd, 1999a), 
music audiences keep requesting old favourites, and his colleague Anna 
Murray confirmed that she has always looked for old and relatively neg- 
lected material, rather than new songs, when she wanted to expand her 
repertoire. On the other hand, Gaelic is associated with the internationally 
successful output of Runrig and Capercaillie, and it has even been 
adapted to rock and punk music (An Gàidheal Ùr, 2005b; MacLèoid, 
2004a). Such changes need not be seen as a sign of decline. Gaelic devel- 
opment agencies are strongly supportive of initiatives that revitalise 
Gaelic culture(s) beyond the school house and welcome developments 
that may result in a “prosperous Gaelic music industry” in the Hebrides 
that rivals Ireland's folk scene (MacLeod, 2002). The current holder of 
Highland Council's Mairi Mhòr Gaelic Song Fellowship, Fiona Mackenzie, 
said that she was “deònach obair air rud sam bith fhad 's a tha ceangal ann ri ceòl 
Gàidhlig, ge brith dè seòrs' — ùr neo traidiseanta' (prepared to work on 
anything — new or traditional — as long as it had a connection to Gaelic 
music) (Caimbeul A., 2003), and the artistic coordinator of the region's 
annual Gaelic music festival Blas, Brian O hEadhra (2005), explained: 


[While all folk traditions come from the kitchen and performing with a 
few friends in the first instance, a lot of young musicians now only 
really grow up with a big stage performance tradition. That is a rela- 
tively new thing in traditional music, being up there with lighting 
and microphones and needing your stagecraft and so on. We can 
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help to prepare them for that, and give them a platform in an attractive 
concert that people are prepared to pay for. (O hEadhra, 2005) 


Whether such efforts restore to the Gàidhealtachd the type of lively, witty 
and compassionate exchanges between members of all generations that 
Finlay MacLeod (2004) and other Gaelic campaigners consider essential 
to community regeneration and language revitalisation is another ques- 
tion. Given that the taigh cèilidh originated as a response to a social need 
that is now largely being served by the modern electronic media, facili- 
ties that combine open fireplaces and peat-burning stoves with 
cutting-edge communication technology (cf. websites of Taigh Dhonnch- 
aidh, Taigh Chearsabhagh and Ionad Chaluim Chille Ìle) and an annual 
cycle of Gaelic/Celtic festivals are likely to remain optional extras, rather 
than a genuine alternative to the communicative spaces most Gaels 
share with the rest of Scotland's population. Gaelic-related activities in 
community halls make it more likely that specific local traditions and 
Gaelic identities are kept alive, but as William Lamb (2001) has stressed, 
the (older ceilidhs would have found many more participants doing 
their own party piece'. It is even possible to find local Gaelic speakers 
who consider investment in new facilities for the celebration of the 
Gaelic language and wider Gaelic culture a waste of money ([ARG20], 
Jefford, 2004: 362). 

The media have also been identified as a threat to the future of 
camanachd (shinty), a game similar to Ireland's hurling that (goes back 
to the roots of Gaelic Scotland and the even earlier heritage of the Celtic 
race” and “clearly contributed to the just fame of the Highlander in bat- 
tle...up until the last two World Wars' (Comunn na Camanachd 
website). Hugh Dan MacLennan, a former player and lifelong supporter, 
explained in a Gaelic television programme (Spòrs, 2005): 


[T]ha barrachd tarraing aig rudan eile do dh' òigridh anns an latha a th' ann. 
Chan eil iad mar a bha sinne fiù 's deich bliadhna fichead no an còrr air ais a' 
dol a-mach ann an dubh dhorchadas na h-oidhche, le caman nad dhòrn, a' 
cluich leat fhèin. A chionn tha rudan eile an urrainn dhaibh a dhèanamh, coim- 
piùtair is telebhisein is rudan mar sin ... Tha mi smaoineachadh gu bheil 
rudan ri thairgse aig camanachd a thaobh, cò thu, 's cò as a bheil thu, mar 
eisimpleir, dè tha gad dhèanamh nad Albannach no nad Ghàidheal. 'S e cama- 
nachd pàirt mhòr dhen an sin. Agus tha mi a' smaoineachadh nach do ghrèim- 
ich saoghal na camanachd fhathast air cho cudromach 's a tha sin, ged a tha iad 
a' tighinn air adhart, tha cùisean ag atharrachadh. 


[O]ther things are more appealing to youth today. They don't, like we 
did even thirty or more years ago, go out in the pitch dark of night, 
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with a shinty stick in hand, playing by themselves. Because there are 
more things they can do, computers and television and things like 
that... I think shinty has things to offer to them with regard to who 
you are, where you come from, for example, what makes you a Scot 
or a Gael. Shinty is a big part of that. And I think that the shinty 
world hasn't yet grasped how important that is, although it is coming 
along, and things are changing. (Spòrs, 2005) 


The lack of Gaelic on both the Comunn na Camanachd website and the 
pitches suggests that the original link between this sport and the Gaelic 
language has become symbolic and tokenistic. While this does not 
prevent the Gaelic community from maintaining camanachd as an 
element of its distinctive cultural repertoire, it remains to be seen 
whether the envisaged promotion of camanachd amongst Gaelic-medium 
students at Highlands and Islands schools causes this sport to become 
a Gaelic-dominant domain again and to reinforce the region's sense of 
ethnocultural difference. 


Sorbian culture in a generic sense: evolution or decline? 


Modernisation and changing socio-cultural conditions have posed 
very similar challenges to the proponents of “Sorbian culture/. The con- 
ceptualisation of the Sorbian people as a homogeneous community of 
pious, conservative, tradition-bound peasants was already obsolete 
when it featured in the first edition of Lipa Serbska (1876), the paper of the 
Young Sorbs Movement, and in the national epic, Jakub Bart-Ci$inski's 
NawoZenja (The Bridegroom) (Udolph, 1996: 525). It was obsolete when 
urban-based German ethnologists such as Carl Thieme (19th century) 
and Wilibald von Schulenburg (1847-1934) visited Lower Lusatia in 
search of unadulterated human nature and pure folk culture and the 
Katolski Posot propagated its virtues in the face of modernising, secularis- 
ing influences (Watda, 1995). Nor has Sorbian culture remained an island 
amid a mighty German sea — a frequently evoked image from Bart- 
Cisinski's poem Moje serbske woznace (My Sorbian Creed) that encourages 
an introverted, isolationist identity. The island/ship/sea paradigm, which 
Kito Lorenc identified as the (genetic code' of Sorbian literature, has 
gradually been replaced by an integrative and dynamic model. Contem- 
porary discourses on the relationship between Sorbian and German 
culture emphasise that the Sorbian-German boundary connects rather 
than excludes and that cooperation and pluralism are preferable to 
dualism and opposition (Koschmal, 1993). 

As pointed out in Chapter 5, traditional Sorbian culture and ethnic 
identity were sustained by language, folklore and religion. Each of 
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these has been severely affected by socio-economic and ideological 
changes during the recent past. The role and extent of the oral tradition 
began to shift as Sorbian village life became transformed by industrialis- 
ation and continuing immigration of German-speakers. The transfer of a 
large section of the rural Sorbian population from the agricultural sector 
to industrial work environments or professional careers and the increas- 
ing rate of employment amongst women not only underminded the 
regular use of the language but changed its social structure and general 
outlook. As was noted in relation to Gaelic, increasing availability of 
print media (newspapers, journals, books) and, after World War II, 
television obviated various traditional forms of community entertain- 
ment. The riddle and the fairy tale became confined to the entertainment 
of children, and other genres were preserved only to the extent that they 
had been systematically recorded and returned to the people in literary 
form. Socio-economic changes undermined the very institution through 
which many generations of young women had acquired story-telling 
skills and a wealth of folk songs: nightly spinning sessions during the 
winter months (Schneeweis, 1968[1931]). By the late 19th century, the 
p$eza (spinning chamber) had broken up into class-based sub-gatherings, 
and by the end of the 1950s it had ceased completely. The demise of the 
pseza is one of the reasons why Sorbian choirs and other musical associ- 
ations have predominantly relied on the legacy of folklorists, such as 
Leopold Haupt and Jan Arnost Smoler, and patriotic artists, such as 
Handrij Zejler and Korla Awgust Kocor, rather than on the oral tradition 
(Nowotny, 1972). 

Folklore remained a component of Sorbian grassroots culture during 
the GDR period and was, in fact, the best-supported aspect of Sorbianness, 
but it was only promoted to the extent that it served the larger ideological 
agenda and there was little respect for its “natural' roots. Collectivised 
agriculture, the physical destruction of rural Sorbian communities for 
open-cast coal mining and ideological interference by the state changed 
people's outlooks and attitudes to such an extent that the post-war gener- 
ations found it increasingly difficult to relate to “traditional” Sorbian 
customs. Even so, folklore has not lost its potential to function as a bound- 
ary marker. Familiarity with Sorbian folk songs and regional folk tales has 
remained an important source of Sorbian identity. Collective singing is a 
key component of many social occasions, from Domowina meetings to 
private gatherings and village festivals (cf. Statelova, 2003). Verbal 
culture, in one form or another, continues to provide tangible evidence 
of historicity and distinctiveness and reinvigorates a sense of community, 
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and as will be illustrated later in this chapter, it is on these grounds that 
linguistic continuity is defended most forcefully. 

Religion too has lost ground as a unifying and distinctive feature of 
Sorbian culture, especially during the second half of the 20th century, but 
again the picture is quite complex. The Domowina had signed up to the 
SED's atheist political agenda and a number of Sorbian intellectuals 
openly abandoned religion in favour of the enlightened humanist strand 
of their nation's ideological heritage, though ostensible co-operation was 
often a smokescreen behind which individuals sought to facilitate an alter- 
native, uncensored evolution of Sorbian culture and self-understanding. 
Within the Catholic enclave, where religious and national values 
have always been embraced as an interrelated positive inheritance, the 
imposition of Marxist atheism by the state actually provoked the opposite 
of the desired effect, i.e. increased dedication to the church and a very dis- 
tinct brand of Sorbian patriotism (Walde, 1989). Sorbian-medium Sunday 
services in the Catholic enclave continue to attract about 5000 people 
(SSWK, 2003), and a small but influential circle in the Catholic enclave 
have adopted an elitist, frundamentalist defence of their personal experi- 
ence of “Sorbianness' as the most authentic strand and yardstick of 
Sorbian culture, which is resented by Sorbian activists elsewhere 
(cf. Walde, 1989, 2001a). Informants from Central and Lower Lusatia 
rejected the notion that 'the Catholic Sorbs are the better Sorbs' as 
unfair, insensitive and/or harmful to the Sorbian cause as a whole 
[NL1, NL2, NL10, NL4, OL15]. 

Saxony's Protestant Landeskirche granted its Sorbian members their 
own Superintendentur (1949), which amounts to a partial autonomy in 
organisational and theological terms. It also covers the training and 
employment of Sorbian priests as well as the production of the monthly 
journal Pomhaj Béh. The situation in the Protestant diocese of Berlin and 
Brandenburg, by contrast, was utterly desolate. Lower Lusatia's Sorbs 
spent decades without an organised religious life of their own. 1987 
saw the establishment of the organisation Serbska namsa (Sorbian 
Church Service), which facilitated the resumption of “Wendish' services 
and the production of a monthly newsletter (Pomogaj Bog), now a sup- 
plement of the Nowy Casnik. According to a minister from the village of 
Dissen/De3no (which has a church membership rate of roughly 9096), 
loyalty to the faith has been a component of Wendish identity all along 
and distinguished his parish from the remainder of the Land of 
Brandenburg (Schùtt, 1999). Irrespective of how one interprets such 
statements, the Protestant religion is widely recognised as a component 
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of Sorbian culture in Lower Lusatia and, as such, a recipient of 
Sorbian-related state funding. According to one insider [NL28], about a 
third of those who attend Sorbian-medium church services do not 
attend any German ones, and Easter and Christmas events attract a fair 
number of Sorbian intellectuals who do not seem particularly interested 
in religious matters at other times of the year. For religious Sorbs of 
both denominations, Christianity and the values it projects represent a 
shield against the pressures of assimilation. Religious services in 
Sorbian and the annual cycle of festivals provide reassuring regularity 
in an increasingly unpredictable world (cf. Walde, 1996). 


Dimensions of Continuity: Old Sources, Modern 
Implementations 


Gaelic-related findings 


Not everyone believes that modernisation has consigned traditional 
Gaelic outlooks and approaches to life to the dustbin of history. Some 
people are convinced that important differences between Scotland's 
Gaelic periphery and mainstream society persist, that at least at the 
level of ideas, values and habitus (Bourdieu, 1977), a 'real' Gàidhealtachd 
can still be said to exist. As the following extract from a televised discus- 
sion on the prospects of Gaelic culture and the Gaelic community shows, 
such differences are thought to occur not only between Gaels and non- 
Gaels, but between island and mainland Gaels, and between Gaels in 
the north and Gaels in the Lowlands: 


RD (quoting subtitles): I live in Glasgow. There are many Highlanders 
but their lifestyle and their way of seeing things, their outlook on the 
world are entirely different from those of the Gaels living on the 
islands. They live in a different world. 


TR: The Gàidhealtachd isn't a reservation, there are no North American 
Indians living here or anything like that. But the cultural divisions are 
there because we are separated as a country by language ... 


JM (quoting subtitles): My mother was brought up near Lochinver, 
their parents had Gaelic but they didn't teach Gaelic to their children. 
So nowadays the people of that village don't have a word of Gaelic . .. but 
they are just as Gàidhealach in their ways. I don't know whether “Gàidhea- 
lach' is the right word. They have the same beliefs and way of life. 
They listen to Gaelic on the radio even though they do not understand 
it. They are linked to something although they do not speak Gaelic.! 
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Cultural continuity in the traditional Gaelic heartland (particularly the 
Isle of Lewis) has also been assessed by the Canadian-born Gaelic learner 
and teacher Alasdair Mearns (1997). Unlike the last informant, he seemed 
very pessimistic about the maintenance of cultural (“Gaelicness' in the 
absence of Gaelic language use: 


Air tìr mòr, tha tinneas ann. Beag air beag chaidh na bha gar comharrachadh 
mar dhaoine a dhollaidh, gur fàgail falamh ann an spiorad. Tha sinn a' bruidh- 
inn seòrsa dhe 'Patois' eadar Gàidhlig agus a' Bheurla, tha cumhachd aig luchd 
na Beurla anns na Quangos agus 'sna comhairlean, agus tha sinn uile fhathast 
fon sgleò mi-chàilear nan oighreachdan. Chunnaic mi seòrs' dhen an aon rud 
anns an Canada am measg nan Innseanach Ruadh. Tha tuilleadh 'sa còrr trio- 
blaidean aca agus tha an aon rud ri fhaicinn air feadh an t-saoghal far a bheil 
aon daoine fo smachd dhaoine eile. Ach, a thaobh an leighis, chan eil freagairt 
gu lèir agams, ach chanainn gu bheil Gàidhlig na pairt dheth. 


(On the mainland there is sickness. Little by little the things that have 
marked us out as people are being ruined and left us spiritually empty. 
We speak a kind of 'Patois' of Gaelic and English, English speakers 
control the quangos* and councils, and all of us are still under the unplea- 
sant shadow of the estates. I saw the same kind of thing happen amongst 
the Red Indians in Canada .. . As regards the cure, T have no complete 
answer but I would say that Gaelic forms part of it.) (Mearns, 1997) 


Discourses about the past and present 'health' of Scotland's Gaelic culture 
are difficult to analyse and categorise because the application of medical 
concepts to cultures is inherently problematic and the subject matter 
highly incongruous. The fact that the expansion of Gaelic radio and tele- 
vision during 1990s resulted in materials that convey a much more soph- 
isticated and discerning account of Gaelic history and culture than had 
previously been the norm* does not invalidate the argument that an 
“ethnic' past will still be remain a selective, subjective reconstruction 
(Roosens, 1989: 17). The following sections demonstrate how some 
tried-and-tested themes have been re-packaged and supplemented to 
defend Gaelic interests in current social, political and moral struggles, 
and how the imagined past informs various imagined futures. 


Variations of the *^community' theme 

References to “community” (coimhearsnachd) abound in speeches and 
publications in support of Gaelic. They remind audiences not only of 
the need for a concentrated critical mass of native speakers, but 
promote community as a value in itself, a value associated with rooted- 
ness and trust, with continuity across space as well as time and with 
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empowerment. In a survey conducted in the early 1990s on the islands of 
Tiree, Harris, South Uist, Barra and Skye (Sproull & Ashcroft, 1993), 2296 
of the responding adolescents and 6990 of the responding adults 
suggested that closeness of community and the existence of a supportive, 
caring attitude constituted a distinguishing cultural characteristic of their 
area. The idealistic core of “community” (the concept of fellowship) has 
time and again been evoked as an antonym of competition, individualisa- 
tion, alienation or globalisation. Iain Crichton Smith (1986: 42-43, 58-59) 
counterposed “materialistic values' and urban decay to “community in 
the early 1980s, and the eminent Gaelic poet Sorley MacLean expressed 
a commitment to community and egalitarianism when he described his 
“native” politics as some kind of “pretty left-wing radicalism focused on 
what was happening in the Highlands' (quoted in Hendry, 1986: 
18-19). More recently, a Gaelic lecturer and writer said in an interview 
for a Gaelic television programme: 


I think the Gospel is at the heart of my understanding of the Gaels I 
know. Before going on air we were talking about socialism and the 
Gospel. Both are about the rich sharing their wealth with the poor, 
it's about neighbourliness and community, things which we had in 
the Highlands. That's what we yearn for. I'm raising a family in Skye 
and we don't have a television because I want to protect them from 
mammon, which is what it is. (Aonghas Pàdraig Caimbeul in Eanchainn 
agus Anam 1999a; quoting subtitles) 


On another occasion (Lesley Riddoch, 2000c), he lamented that the Gaels 
were still under 'assault' by “an alien and a capitalist culture/. Another 
Gaelic academic, and artist, had this to say about community: 


I think community is one of the most important aspects of Gaeldom. 
The Gaels have a sense of community which means more than just 
neighbourhood. It's about people helping and supporting each other. 
I remember reading a book when I was young: the “History of the 
Working Classes in Scotland” by Tom Johnston. He described Gaelic 
culture as a quasi-communism or quasi-communalism. Other people 
grew up learning about the Black Douglas, the water bulls and other 
monsters. The monster my father taught me about was Anglo- 
American Wall Street bourgeois capitalist thuggery. We were anti- 
imperialists. At that time, although Gaelic had declined greatly, and 
the community was at risk, the way of life continued. An irreplaceable 
way of life based not on money and assets but on mind and spirit. 
(Anne Lorne Gillies in Eanchainn agus Anam, 1999b; quoting subtitles) 
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For about two centuries, that “irreplacable way of life” was connected to 
crofting, which is often presented as a manifestation of Gaeldom's innate 
egalitarianism. When in 1954 the UK government proposed to reinvest 
crofting communities with a special status, crofting was commended as 
a “free and independent way of life which in a civilisation predominantly 
urban and industrial in character is worth preserving for its own intrinsic 
quality” (Taylor Report, 1954; quoted in Parman, 2005: 45). Almost sixty 
years later, crofting is defended with even greater passion. Finlay 
Macleod (c. 2004) argues that crofting and an “extraordinarily strong 
attachment both to family and to place/ have “helped retain a size of 
population and a viable and vital rural lifestyle which would otherwise 
have waned' (cf. also Wilson 2004b), while Donald Macleod (2002) 
praised the egalitarian ethos of crofting communities in almost utopian 
terms: 


These townships had their own well-honed structures of community 
management: a system of 1lots' which ensured that each family had 
its fair share of the land; and a system of grazings committees which 
carefully regulated access to both moorland and machar. The result 
was a community of equals, without castle or cardboard box: a world 
where none was laird and none was flunkey. All were princes, living 
within age-old securities, and walking with God and the seasons. 


In reality, equality in crofting townships has long been impeded by the 
assignment of different status levels in the context of religion, while 
changes to crofting legislation allowed for more individualistic uses of 
land and variable incomes from supplementary employment that have 
diversified levels of income (cf. Macdonald 1997: 167-8, Parman 2005: 
41-45). However, the most frequently cited threat to what one insider 
called 'the glue that had kept communities together” (WHFP 2004k) is 
the acquisition of crofts by incomers who “have no intention of belonging, 
but merely want cheap land for housing” (Macleod 2004b; see also 
Macleod 2005a). It prompted a member of the Scottish Landowners 
Federation to propose that “[c]rofts should be for people who are cultu- 
rally and genealogically connected to the land^ (WHFP 1996) and the 
MSP for Ross, Skye and Inverness, to submit a motion to the Scottish 
Parliament in which he warns that the sale of crofts on the open market 
“will, in a generation, lead to the end of crofting in everything but 
name” (Motion *S2M-3219£f; cf. also WHFP 2005a, 2005d, Wilson 2005b). 

For the Stornoway-raised sociologist Robert M. MacIver “[t]he basic cri- 
terion of community” was that “all of one's social relationships may be 
found within it” (quoted in Worsley, 1970: 410). While it is somewhat 
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unclear what exactly he meant by “social relationships' there is no doubt 
that the personal experiences that had led MacIver to define “community' 
in such terms during the 1930s and 1940s are very rare today. If such cri- 
teria were applied today, most Gaels would belong to communities that 
extend well beyond the Gàidhealtachd. The range of views presented 
above confirms that the various meanings that “community” has acquired 
in academic and political discourses since MacIver's days (cf. Delanty, 
2003) affect the ways in which “community” is understood in modern 
Gaelic contexts. Even when explicitly invoked as an antonym of atomisa- 
tion and competition, “community” cannot be assumed to mean that “one's 
life may be lived wholly within it” (MacIver, 1970), just as the endorse- 
ment of “community values' is not equivalent to an anti-capitalist agenda 
for Scotland or the UK, as the Gàidhealtachd's close-to-national-average elec- 
tion results for Scotland's more radically left-wing pro-independence 
parties (Scottish Socialist Party, Scottish Green Party) confirm. In certain con- 
texts, the endorsement of “community values' may, in fact, refer to little more 
than “putting local interests first” (cf. MacLeòid, 2003c; WHFP, 2003c). 


Endogenous development 

Discourses that promote cultural continuity as a feature of fair econ- 
omic strategies in the Highlands and Hebrides have intensified in 
response to the pressures of globalisation. EU membership provided 
Common Agricultural Policy subsidies (partly, but not exclusively, 
through the Less Favoured Areas scheme) and Objective One funding 
(1993-1999), but that has not prevented the region's agriculture from 
experiencing its deepest depression since World War II, parts of its 
small industrial sector from running out of orders and independent 
small-scale fishing from becoming almost unviable (cf. MacKinnon, 
2005a; Russell, 2003). Many members of the Gaelic elite and sympathetic 
observers of Gaelic affairs have become quite wary of the forces that dom- 
inate the economy of the Gàidhealtachd at UK and EU level and would 
agree with the historian and former chairman of Highlands and Islands 
Enterprise (HIE), James Hunter, that the obvious response to this legacy 
is to seek greater autonomy (cf. Hunter, 1999). Hunter's vision for the 
Highlands and Islands combines culturally nationalist revivalism with a 
forward-looking regenerative effort. He would like to see the glens repo- 
pulated with smallholders, but these people would not necessarily hail 
from “the stock of the tenantry who were driven over the sea' (Hunter, 
1999: 378; quoting Màiri Mhòr nan Òran's Faistneachd agus beannachd do 
na Gaidheil [Blessing and Prophecy to the Gaels]) and would not primarily 
engage in subsistence agriculture, but could derive their livelihoods from 
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the knowledge economy and IT revolution (Hunter, 1995: 143). That idea 
has also been promoted by the eminent Gaelic sociolinguist and 
campaigner Kenneth MacKinnon: 


Tomorrow's Gàidhealtachd — if it is successfully able to maintain and 
transform itself — will be part of the global village, and having leap- 
frogged the industrial revolution, its telecrofts will be as post-modern 
as any other successfully adapting institution anywhere. (MacKinnon, 
1999) 


However, some observers believe that that telecroft vision “still has to 
catch on' (Crichton, 1999, 2001). The West Highland Free Press deemed 
the notion of the crofter as an “independently-housed IT expert, with a 
grant to preserve the nesting grounds of the red-necked phalarope by 
letting her croft go fallow” as “undesirable” (WHFP, 2005d) and sub- 
sequently rejected the suggestion that the 'the future of these islands 
and these Highlands' might lie “somewhere between a Marine National 
Park and a community of crofters augmenting their few sheep with an 
income from computer work' as “absurd” (WHFP, 2006a). 

Influential members of the Gaelic elite are keen to give Gaelic greater 
economic value (cf. Chalmers, 2003; MAGoG, 2002; McLeod, 2002; 
Sproull & Ashcroft, 1993; Sproull & Chalmers, 1998), but are very cautious 
about any projects that would allow the lion's share of economic gains 
(and subsidies) to be reaped by outside investors. Murchadh MacLeòid 
wrote after an aborted attempt by Cambrian Engineering Ltd. to 
convert Arnish (Lewis) into wind turbine production site: 


'Se sin nach biodh anns na h-Eileanan ach àite far an tigeadh daoine a 
dh'fhaighinn stuthan saora, mar clach, iasg, is gaoth fhéin, cha tigeadh gin 
de na h-oibrichean anns am biodh tuarasdal dha-rìreabh. 


Once again all the islands will be is somewhere where people come to 
find cheap commodities, such as stone, fish, and the wind, but the 
major jobs which have the real salaries never arrive. (MacLeòid, 2004b) 


Aonghas Pàdraig Caimbeul notes in an opinion column on subsidies 
within the EU: 


['S] e sin gur e na daoine mòra, agus na companaidhean mòra agus na bailtean 
mòra a tha air a bhith a dèanamh am beòshlaint 's am prothaid à subsadaidhean 
's nach e cruitearan is CalMac is Gàidheil is luchd-ealain is fògarraich is eile a 
dh'aindeoin 's gur e sin a bheachd nimheil a bhios na tabloids is eile a' sgaoileadh 
gu tric ... Chan e cruitearachd a tha cosg ach na companaidhean mòra a tha a' 
ruith tuathanas mar ghnìomhachas, agus tha bhlàth air leis a' bhiadh 
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mì-fhallain a tha a' taomadh a-steach dhar dachaighean. Gun subsadaidh idir, 's 
fhada 's fhèarr fhathast na Kerrs Pink bho mhachaire Uibhist na am buntàta bog 
ud bho meadhan Shasainn a chosg am fortan dhan Roinn Eòrpa. 


([I]t's the big people and the big companies and the big towns that have 
made a livelihood and profits from subsidies and not crofters and 
CalMac and the Gaidheals and artists and refugees and others, contrary 
to the venomous view that the the tabloids and other sources spread 
frequently ... It is not crofting that is costly but the big companies 
who run farms as a business, with the effect that unhealthy food is 
flooding into our homes. Without any subsidy, the Kerrs Pink from 
the machair of Uist would still be better than that soft potato from 
the middle of England that costs Europe a fortune.) (Caimbeul, 2005d) 


Donald MacLeod, who raised the same issues in opposition to a proposed 
quarry on the western coastline of Harris (2000b), would not even want 
to see the region pin its future on tourism as that might prevent the 
indigenous culture from developing in response to “its own inner 
impulses” (1999). He warned that 'defining ourselves as a nation of 
caterers' would expose people 'to a serious risk of ethnic degeneracy' 
(2001; see also 2005). 

Another Gaelic campaigner to have invoked Gaelic culture as an anti- 
dote to the pressures of modern life is Domhnall Uilleam Stiùbhart. 
Expressing regret that today's Gaels have no choice but to follow their 
ancestors in accepting the larger economic framework, he proposed (in 
Stiùbhart, 2000) that the historic language and perspective of the Gaels 
be utilised as tools for containing its incursions: 


Gaelic and bilingualism are invaluable in opposing global culture... 
With Gaelic, we can look obliquely at consumer culture [and] tend 
not to believe every word we hear in English-language adverts. We 
may participate in consumer culture but at other times we can stand 
back from it all and make a more detached and rational judg- 
ment... We are not quite so likely to listen to every message issuing 
from commercial interests and that is encouraging. (Stiùbhart, 2000) 


The revitalisation of the Gaelic language and culture as an antidote to 
shortsighted consumerism is also supported by the author and entertai- 
ner Norman MacLean, who asserted that 


the creative impulse that impels all of us scriveners in Gaelic to fiddle 
about with pen and paper and word-processors is rooted in a yearning 
for a lost para-self, a shadow of past glories, a sense of belonging to a 
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unique inheritance which is diametrically opposed to the Western idea 
of “me, me, me'. (MacLean, C. 1997) 


Diverse is beautiful 

Other sources merely present commitment to Gaelic as a prerequisite 
for keeping globalisation-related homogenisation at bay. A Gaelic broad- 
caster [HL1] said: 


I am generally concerned about increasing uniformity. There is a crazy 
rush to be the same, and I find it worrying how little value is put on 
languages now. I do not approve of being insular and inward-looking 
but I dislike the general loss of distinctiveness and find it important 
to hang on to what we still have. I am in favour of diversity, of being 
different, and if others have the same attitude this can serve as a 
basis for reaching out to each other. 


A Gaelic minister (Jack MacArtair in Càite Bheil na Gaidheil?, 1998) expressed 
particular concern about American-style uniformity (quoting subtitles): 


The stronger Europe becomes as a political entity the clearer the people 
will see their needs for roots and to strengthen and develop these roots. 
If this did not happen we would be under the influence of America with 
regard to culture and everything else, not only in the Highlands but in 
Scotland, in England and any other place in Europe. 


Thoughts to that effect have also been recorded by Angus Pàdraig 
Caimbeul (2005c) and feature in Comunn na Gàidhlig strategy document 
Inbhe Thèarainte dhan Ghàidhlig CnaG Working Group on Status for 
Gaelic, 1997: 5): 


[Mn a world which is becoming ever more aware of the fundamental 
importance of maintaining our fragile biodiversity, future generations 
will not judge us kindly if we fail to do all that we can to maintain 
the wonderful diversity of our human ecology. (CnaG Working 
Group on Status for Gaelic, 1997: 5) 


Commenting on the importance of linguistic diversity from a religious 
perspective, the poet Fearghas MacFhionnlaigh even postulated on a link 
between linguistic, intellectual and political freedom: 


Tha saorsa inntinne is anma dlùth-cheangailte ri roghainn chànanan. Thig 
cuing-cultair agus smachd-smaoin an cois aon chànain uile-chumhachdaich, 
mar as math bha fios aig iomadach ìompairachd. 


(The freedom of mind and soul are closely linked to the choice of 
languages. One all-mighty language implies a culture bond and 
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thought control, as various empires knew only too well.) (MacFhionn- 
laigh, 2001) 


The notion that Gaelic should be preserved for aesthetic reasons appears 
to be too obvious an argument to be made in public discourses on a 
regular basis, though opponents of Gaelic development are happy to 
deprecate the language even for its acustic properties (Brown, 1998). 
The Gaelic poet Kevin MacNeil said in a major Scottish newspaper: 


I always tell audiences, unnecessarily, that Gaelic is such a beautiful 
language — swimming with lilting cadences, extended vowels and a 
natural musicality — that one could write a shopping list in Gaelic 
and it would sound like a poem. Its inherent worth as a literary and 
a musical language is world-renowned (except, of course, among 
certain Scots). (MacNeil, 2002) 


None of the individuals interviewed for this project stated explicitly that 
Gaelic should be preserved for aesthetic reasons, but the argument often 
features implicitly in pro-diversity statements, and roughly two-thirds of 
my questionnaire respondents agreed with the claim that “Gaelic sounds 
more attractive than English'. Nine in 10 confirmed that “Gaelic is a very 
rich and expressive language”, and as expected, native speakers responded 
most positively of all, followed by medium/advanced-level learners. 

The idea of an ideological link between a sizeable section of Scotland's 
Gaelic language campaigners and other pro-diversity movements has 
been promoted by supporters as well as opponents. James Hunter pre- 
sented ecological awareness as a component of the Gàidhealtachd's historic 
legacy when he asserted that “something approximate to a green con- 
sciousness, or at least a profound feeling for nature, can be discerned in 
the Highlands a thousand years before it can be detected in most of the 
rest of Europe' (Hunter, 1995: 14). Mary Beith (1996) claimed with refer- 
ence to (Gaelic and other Celtic poetry” that the Gaels were ahead of 
other Europeans in their “awareness of nature's detail' and “fondness of 
fruit'. As was noted above, there is quite clearly a leftish-greenish 
strand within Gaelic activist circles (especially within the younger gener- 
ation), but judging by public responses to ecologically dubious develop- 
ment proposals for the Gàidhealtachd, green idealism is as patchy and 
conditional in the Highlands and Islands as in the Central Belt. The pre- 
viously quoted journalist Murchadh MacLeòid (2003b) noted with refer- 
ence to likely implications of climate change in the Western Isles: “We 
are just as guilty as the rest. We are no more likely to leave our cars at 
home or save power than are any other group, we may be even worse. 
Time and again, concerns about economic development have prevailed, 
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and they have done so even in cases where prospective employment gains 
were neither sizeable or sustainable. Locals and their political representa- 
tives failed to stand firmly on the side of the green lobby in relation to the 
possibility of oil exploration in the Atlantic (Telefios na Seachdain, 2000c), 
EU proposals for a temporary fishing ban to halt stock depletion (WHFP, 
2001a, 2001b), and environmental arguments against salmon farming 
(WHFP, 2002b, 2004a, 2004b). The jobs argument also dominated debates 
about a proposed superquarry at Lingerabay (Isle of Harris).” In the case 
of large-scale wind farms in the Western Isles, local people came down 
on all sides of what one journalist (Crawford, 2004) identified as a “a three- 
way fight between electricity generating companies, backed by Greens and 
Highlands and Islands Enterprise (HIE); those who are against any 
large-scale development in the Highlands, largely on aesthetic and environ- 
mental grounds; and an emerging group which, while in favour of renew- 
ables, is concerned about control over the industry being taken away from 
communities and given to multinational companies' (cf. also Eyre, 2003, 
2005; Macleod, 2004c; Nic a' Mhaoilein, 2004; WHFP, 2003e, 2004f, 2004g, 
2004h; Caimbeul, 2005; Murray, 2005). It is quite clear that controversies 
over developments that despoil the local environment do not produce a 
clean division between pro-development “natives' on the one hand and 
anti-development “incomers' on the other (WHFP, 2002a), however in the 
case of local wildlife preservation, the interests of those who live and 
work in a given area regularly clash with those of Scottish Natural Heritage 
and people who merely visit or retire to the area (cf. MacAulay, 2003; 
WHFP, 2003f).“ 


Wisdom and vision 

Domhnall Uilleam Stiùbhart's hypothesis that “Gaelic and bilingual- 
ism' may enable Gaels to “look obliquely at consumer culture' and to 
make “a more detached and rational judgment' is an interesting variation 
on the theme of Gaels as the more down-to earth and far-sighted variety 
of Scots. In contrast to the romantic image of the Celt as a fanciful, inno- 
cent child of nature, Stiùbhart implied that Gaelic culture combined the 
best of both worlds: a link to the land and sense of humanity's long-term 
priorities on the one hand, and discerning rational engagement with the 
products of modernity on the other. On other occasions, the romanticist 
dichotomy of (Gaelic' and “Western' outlooks was invoked less critically. 
In the case of Canon Angus John MacQueen of Bornish, the emphasis was 
fairly anti-modernist: 


'IlOl]ur blessing was never to have experienced the industrial revolution 
or the post-industrial revolution period in the Hebrides. We never lost 
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our dignity ... The Hebrideans have a great zest for living. You love 
good things of life; I mean, not good by city standards, but you love, 
say, a pot of good dry potatoes with a piece of butter, things like 
that... And the freedom of wandering out... [I]t was a desperate 
tragedy, the industrial revolution. Mentally, it stripped people bare of 
dignity; they weren't their own people any more. But those who 
stayed behind kept that marvellous dignity. They might not have 
much to show for it and their backsides might be showing through 
their trousers, but what does it matter? ...I don't have to dress up. 
That's my privilege. We don't have to keep up with the Joneses. We 
are the Joneses. (quoted in MacDonald, 1992: 19-20) 


A similar contrast is invoked in the culture section of Visit Hebrides 
(“Culture Hebrides'), the official tourism website for the Western Isles: 


The Hebrides is the home of an unique spiritual, civilised culture, the 
true heartland of the Gaels and the Gaelic language. Hebridean com- 
munities are close knit, friendly and safe: more in tune with nature 
and relaxed and contented with the rhythm of life. People will go out 
of their way to help you and have the time to be genuinely interested 
in what you have to say. 


Some would say that the outlook conveyed by MacQueen belongs to a 
different era and reinforces the harmful cliché of the Highlander as a crea- 
ture free of ambitions and corrupt emotions. Most of today's Gaels are 
unlikely to find as much delight in “a pot of dry potatoes with a piece 
of butter” as previous generations or to be immune to the desire to do 
as well in life as the next person. Iain Crichton Smith (1986: 14-17) 
linked such ascriptions of virtue and innocence to romantically deluded 
tourists and urbanised islanders, and he condemns them for the patron- 
ising and condescending spirit they entail. A more generous interpret- 
ation would be that such remarks are not an account of existing 
mind-sets but descriptions of what their authors would like Gaelic 
culture to represent and encourage. 


Spirituality 

Arguably the most cliché-ridden legacy of Highland history is Calvi- 
nist Presbyterianism. For many Lowlanders, it is still the first thing they 
associate with Gaeldom [CB13], even though the authenticity and desir- 
ability of related outlooks and social norms have long been a subject of 
intense debate (J. Macleod, 2004; Macmillan, 2004). Substantial parts of 
the Highlands have long been Protestant in name only and some have 
remained Catholic to the present day (cf. Chapter 4). Even where 
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Highland Presbyterianism has enjoyed a secure footing since the early 
18th century, it has been rejected by some members of the Gaelic elite 
as alien and inimical. Sorley MacLean (MacGill-Eain, 1985c: 153) quotes 
Màiri Mhòr nan Oran as a witness to major psychological changes 
amongst Highlanders in the wake of the Evangelical movement: The 
people have become so strange/that sorrow is wheat to them,/and if you do not 
go into a whelk for them/you will not be suffered to live. The suppression of 
secular Gaelic culture by the Free Church in particular also features in 
his poetry, as well as that of Derick Thomson, Donald MacAulay and 
Iain Crichton Smith (MacAulay, 1976: 66 and passim). One interviewee 
contended that the Free Church has gone against (older) Gaelic tradition 
with respect to the status of women [CB5]. He argued that it was “not that 
long ago' that “women taught men how to do things' and referred to 
strong women in Celtic mythology as evidence. Presbyterianism has 
even been identified as an impediment to the “Gaelic Renaissance'. 
According to several informants, the relative shortage of Gaelic activists 
in the heartland has much to do with “patterns of socialisation' in 
which “deviance has negative connotations' [WI4]. Gaels “tend to avoid 
causing trouble” [ARG1] and 'do not put themselves forward easily' 
[WI1] because activism could be seen as evidence that somebody thinks 
him- or herself to be “a better person'. This generates a climate in which 
“incomers end up running things (and get criticised), while the native 
population keep well away from taking initiatives (and avoid becoming 
a target) [CB14].” Frictions between activists and certain religious 
circles can also be explained by resentment on the part of the latter that 
Gaelic language development has been taken over by vocal activists 
and national Gaelic bodies who purportedly promote the language for 
“wholly secular, if not anti-church' ends (cf. Meek, 2001: 328). One 
contribution to this effect is the argument by a young campaigner 
(MacÀdhaimh, 2003; cf. also Adams, 2004) that the religious character of 
Radio nan Gaidheal's Smuain na Maidne (Thought for the Day) may do 
more harm to the Gaelic community than good: 


Unfortunately this does little to dispel the image of the Gael as a dour 
upholder of the once powerful but now irrelevent Christian faith. T am 
certainly not against the teaching of morality or philosophy, but in a age 
where Sunday air services and shop openings are putting the final nails 
in the Sabbatarian coffin, I see little need for Radio nan Gaidheal to con- 
tinue broadcasting this very narrow view of the world . .. Whilst admit- 
tedly native Gaelic speakers on the whole tend to be more religious than 
Scots in general, surely this Christian folklore should take its place in 
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the collective museum of our Celtic history, along with the stories of 
Cu Chulainn and Fionn MacCumhaill which, let's face it, are of equal 
irrelevance to modern life. (MacAdhaimh, 2004) 


The Presbyterian elite are by no means prepared to see themselves 
brushed out of the picture of authentic Gaelic culture and are no strangers 
to the employment of ethnic narratives for their own ends. As was argued 
in Chapter 4, Presbyterianism has undisputedly been a major influence in 
the Gaelic community's history. It affected not just people's spiritual 
orientation, their morality and their manners, but their musical traditions 
and, indeed, their language. The symbolism and language of Calvinist 
Presbyterianism have even found their way into the work of poets who 
came to reject its teachings. According to John MacInnes, Sorley 
MacLean's poetry (owes much to the length, eloquence and range of voca- 
bulary in the Free Presbyterian sermons' (quoted in Hendry, 1986; see also 
McCaughey, 1986). The rock band Runrig acknowledge Presbyterianism 
as a dimension of their culture both in their lyrics and musically. All of 
this allowed Donald Macleod (2000d) to place his denomination's 
dogma squarely in the legacy of “almost two thousand years' of Gaelic 
Christianity when he insisted, in response to proposals for daily ferry 
and air services for Lewis, that (Gaelic, crofting and the Sabbath' were 
the primary boundary markers of the Gaelic community. To illustrate 
the likely implications of their demise, Macleod draws the reader's atten- 
tion to the Lowlands: 


Every second person in Glasgow, we are told, is of Highland stock. 
Their forbears fought at Culloden and their great, great-grandfather 
was a Sutherland saint. But you can never tell. They're the Disappeared. 
Soon there will be nothing left. We shall read our literature only in 
translation. We shall survey our ancestral land only [through] the 
hedges of suburbia. We shall hear of the Sabbath only from ethnolo- 
gists. There will be nothing of the Gael to see or care for. We shall 
have nothing even to be; except non-descript Western Europeans; 
would-be Mediterraneanists of the North Atlantic. Gugas with 
oranges and olive oil. 


The defence of Sabbatarianism along those lines is only the latest contri- 
bution to long-standing efforts by Presbyterians to assert themselves as 
the more authentic guardian of the region's Christian heritage (cf. 
Bradley, 1999: 160). Debates about the desirability of related outlooks 
and social norms are far from settled (Macleod, 2004; Macmillan, 2005) 
and constitute a classic example of how ethnic pasts becoming can be 
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employed (in a selective and essentialising manner) in the pursuit of cul- 
turally transferable ideological objectives. 


Sorbian-related findings 


Elka Tschernokoshewa (1995) has suggested that contemporary 
Sorbian culture comprises at least four major categories: literature and 
the arts, traditional popular culture/folklore (Volkskultur), the media, 
and what she calls “alternative culture/. Sorbian culture varies consider- 
ably across age groups and denominations, between Upper and 
Lower Lusatia, urban and rural locations, and between men and 
women, which means that there are more ways than ever of being 
Sorbian'. 

The use of the Sorbian language, for example, is generally perceived as 
crucial in Upper Lusatia, whereas Lower Lusatian activists tolerate a 
slightly more flexible understanding of Sorbian culture. A Cottbus-based 
Sorbian official remarked: 


Perfect speakers of Upper Sorbian say about our region that we have 
hardly got anything Sorbian left, but they change their mind once 
they have seen what goes on . .. They tend to overrate the importance 
of the language. As far as folklore is concerned, we have actually got 
a lot more happening than they have. [NL4] 


According to a map of Lusatia in the Nowy Casnik (NC, 1998e) “Sorbian 
life” in the region is expressed by the following structures and activities: 


e Domowina groups; 

e choirs and other cultural societies and associations, including 
groups dedicated to the Sorbian dress, Sorbian customs and 
traditions; 

Sorbian classes at local schools; 

Sorbian/Wendish church services; 

Zapust traditions and harvest festivals with procession; 

local museums covering the history of the Sorbs of Lower Lusatia; 
subscriptions to the Nowy Casnik/interest in Sorbian books and other 
publications.* 


What connects the various subgroups and strata of the Sorbian commu- 
nity is their identification with the wider concept of serbstwo/serbojstwo: 
the material cultural heritage of the Sorbs as well as specific experiences, 
beliefs, attitudes, conventions and the spirit that motivates individuals to 
“hold on to' their Sorbian (or Wendish) identity. A Sorbian writer and jour- 
nalist [NL8] explained: 
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Language is an important criterion but there is also a particular way of 
thinking, which means that the death of the last speaker would not be 
identical with the death of the ethnie ... Everyday Sorbian culture is in 
decline, but the same can be said about German culture. It all depends 
on how you measure culture. 


On some occasions, differences between the Sorbian and the German 
tradition were explained by reference to the greater Slavic Kulturkreis: 


The mentality of the Sorbs is conditioned by many factors. Language is 
just one of them. Many characteristics apply to Slavs more generally, 
such as hospitality and poverty, the faith . .. emotional exuberance and 
spontaneity . .. fondness for children and greater sensitivity. [NL19] 


Lusatia is a mixture of Slavic and German culture ... Our region is 
marked by a confrontation of different mentalities, opinions and cultures. 
This is a source of progress, which will also be of benefit to the Ger- 
mans . .. The Slavic element stands for gentleness and restraint. [NL1] 


As in the Gaelic context, perceptions of temperamental and behavioural 
differences between the minority and the majority populations overlap 
to a considerable extent with perceptions of differences between rural 
and urban standards. One interviewee explained: 


Where people locate themselves in terms of identity is also a matter of 
mentality. When you go along to a [Sorbian] village festival you will see 
the locals applaud and join in, while the folk from Cottbus just stand 
and watch. [NL29] 


The “rural connection' is also evident in notions of Sorbian hospitality. 
Welcoming visitors with generous servings of cake and other home-made 
foods has long been presented as an ethnic boundary marker, as Susanne 
Hose (1994) demonstrated with reference to Sorbian proverbs and Han 
Steenwijk (1995) confirmed after fieldwork in Dissen/Desno. Sorbian hospi- 
tality has even been institutionalised (and commercialised) in the shape of 
the Wjelbik, a Sorbian-owned restaurant in central Bautzen where regional 
dishes are served by traditionally dressed staff. The Sorbian dress constitu- 
tes a boundary marker with rural connoetations in its own right. The 
wearing of its most ordinary variety is commonly referred to as burska 


CELELCAVY SHINE A A SMS. (ENN MN, Ah ARAN MEANN SUE, BRIN Gi BONES  BUINSANENNDIL 1 ih A A 


ISD1LAE AH DUINENL DEL ML 0 AD d 


nically unmarked, urban or “German' clothes; byrgaf/bergaf is derived from 
German Biirger — citizen). Another colloquialism in which burski means 
“Sorbian' is language. One informant mentioned that her grandmother 
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referred to 'speaking Sorbian' as burske powedas (to speak the peasant 
tongue). She [NL20] interpreted this choice of phrase as a sign of low 
self-esteem that was rooted in memories of rural poverty. The best-known 
exponents of the rural aspect of serbstwo/serbojstwo are the Schleife-based 
Kantorki, a small group of mostly elderly women who perform an 
impressive repertoire of regional Sorbian songs and anecdotes and 
maintain traditions that used to be the preserve of the pseza girls. A 
Sorbian academic said of their impact on audiences in a letter to the 
Nowy Casnik: 


To jo byto tak Swarne a rozwjaselece, tak p3awje po bursku a po serbsku, az togo 
smjas$a a juskanja njejo bylo konc. Jo nam to napsawdu wutsobu rozgrèeto. 


(That was so pleasant and delightful, so perfectly rustic and Sorbian 
that there was no end to laughter and jokes. It really warmed our 
hearts). (Rychtaf, 1998) 


Just as Gaeldom has opened itself up to new foci of identification, the 
Sorbian community has responded to new challenges in a creative 
fashion. As in the Gaelic case, a sensitive approach to our natural environ- 
ment is part of the picture. The collapse of the old East Germany did not 
end open-cast mining in Lusatia, and despite post-1990 legislation for the 
protection of the traditional Sorbian settlement districts (angestammtes 
Siedlungsgebiet) a number of villages have been demolished or remain ear- 
marked for demolition. 

One questionnaire respondent [SQ5] included resistance to further 
open-cast mining in her personal definition of a 'real' Sorb: someone 
'who knows in his heart where he is from, who confronts cultural 
change, refuses to let himself be shoved into a Sorbian-Wendish reser- 
vation and a civilised countryside into an industrialised territory. 
Fellow researchers indicated that young people who identify themselves 
as Sorbs often support environmental and other conservationist causes as 
well and perceive them as parts of a single subcultural package. The 
author and journalist Jurij Koch has protested against the destruction of 
Lusatia's scenery and rural communities since the late 1970s. In 1998, 
he argued at a rally in memory of “vanished' Sorbian villages that 
continuing threats from open-cast coal mining made the Sorbs natural 
supporters of alternative energy sources: 


Das Zeitalter der Sonnenenergie kommt! Wir Sorben und alle mit uns 
Verbiindeten sollten wissen, da wir mit unseren Forderungen, die Kohle 
mòge gefàlligst unsere Dòrfer in Ruhe lassen,...auf der Seite des 
Fortschritts sind. (NC, 1998f) 
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(The era of solar energy is approaching. We Sorbs and everyone who 
supports our cause should be aware that our appeal to the coal industry 
to leave our villages alone . . . places us on the side of progress.) 


Elsewhere Koch (1992) describes the current historic period as an “age of 
conservations' (Zeit der Bewahrungen), where ethnic, social and biological 
minorities would finally gain significance. He attributes to the Sorbs a 
kind of wisdom that he called “a third eye' (ein drittes Auge): 


[d]as Auge des grenziiberschreitenden Weitblicks, des regionalen Weltbiirgers, 
des Mikrowesens, ohne das das angestrebte Makrogemeinwesen eine liàcher- 
liche Utopie bleibt' 


([tlhe eye of the cross-border overview, the regional cosmopolitan, the 
micro creature, without which the envisaged macro-commonwealth- 
creation will remain a farcical utopia.) (Koch, 1992: 48) 


By that logic, hybridisation is a blessing, rather than a problem, and 
becomes a group marker in its own right. Sorbs are no longer encouraged 
to think of the relationship between “German culture” and “Sorbian 
culture' as mutually exclusive repertoires of beliefs and practices but to 
embrace them as a spectrum of experiences that is more than the sum 
of its parts. Elka Tschernokoshewa (2000, 2002) makes the case for hybrid- 
ity, or transculturality, as a desirable paradigm with reference to all types 
of social differentiation where the 'either-or' approach furthers exclusion 
and homogenisation. Arguing in favour of a 'both-and' logic, she advo- 
cates the transcendence of the 'difference-similarity” dichotomy and the 
supplementation of locality-related ethnographies by an ethnography of 
“moving targets' (Tschernokoshewa, 2000: 143; quoting Appadurai & 
Breckenridge, 1989) and cites as a positive example the promotion of 
Sorbian-German bilingualism as a natural “asset' or “wealth” of Lusatia 
(Bart, 1998a; cf. Chapter 6). 

As was noted above for the Gaelic context, the indigenous minority 
culture is defended in opposition to Western materialism, fashion and 
US-dominated global popular culture. The high prestige of the English 
language in popular culture does not even stop at the gates of institutions 
where, Sorbian should be 'on its own turf, predominant and unharassed' 
(Fishman, 1991). A rock band based at the Lower Sorbian Gymnasium was 
initially known as “Roof”, which was a reference to the venue of their 
rehearsals (NC, 1998d). Two further 'Sorbian' bands to have adopted 
English names are the (Sharp Tongues' (SN, 2004a) and 'Awful Noise' 
(SN, 2004b). Both groups perform(ed) songs in Sorbian, German and 
English. 
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A Sorbian teacher remarked: 


You can encourage parents to put their children into Sorbian education 
on the grounds that they live in Lusatia and have a link to Sorbian 
culture by name and ancestry ... Their children are more likely to 
deal with Sorbs than, say, speakers of French, but when it comes to 
English the story is quite a different one because English is international 
and that leads to a high degree of identification. You encounter English 
all the time in the form of slogans and labels, you see the US flag on 
people's clothes etc. [OL2] 


Reporting on recent surveys amongst students at the Upper Sorbian Gym- 
nasium (Bautzen) and a number of Sorbian Mittelschulen, Leos Satava 
(1997a, 2002: 65) cites the need of teenagers “to be cool' as one of the 
factors that stifle the use of Sorbian outside the classroom and active 
involvement in Sorbian culture. 

A Sorbian campaigner and researcher in Lower Lusatia referred to 
current socio-economic and cultural trends not only as a cultural shift, 
but as a loss of culture: 


Fight against the impact of American culture? Try and fight against the 
wind! . . . First they bring in their Coca Cola and then we are swamped 
with the whole culture . .. Well, it's actually a kind of anti-culture! [NL6] 


The writer and journalist Jurij Brézan identified the “new enemy” of the 
Sorbian ethnie in the 'trans-national empire of the media' or “imperial 
media culture: 


[Dlie Gefahr, daf$ es diesem trans- oder a-nationalen Medienimperium in 
kurzer Zeit gelingt, die kleinen Kulturen . . . zu iiberspiilen, zu ersdufen, auf- 
zulòsen . . . ist sehr real ... Der Einfluf der deutschen- und der europdàischen — 
Kultur nimmt rapide ab, und zwar im umgekehrten Verhiltnis zum Anwach- 
sen der Satelliten-Schiisseln und der Zunahme trivialer Programme der 
iibrigen TV-Sender. 


([T]he danger that this trans- or anational media empire will manage 
within a short period to swamp, drown and dissolve the small 
cultures . . . is very real indeed . . . The influence of German — and Euro- 
pean — culture is diminishing rapidly and in inverse proportion to the 
multiplication of satellite dishes and trivial programmes on the remain- 
ing TV stations.) (Brìzan, 1993b: 64) 


Elsewhere, Brèzan warned that those media were 'gnawing away at 
ethnic minorities from every direction, their teeth ... being crime, sex, 
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amorality, the animal instincts of the human being, and Musikantenstadl* 
in all its permutations' (Brèzan, 1993a). Counterpoised to a populist neo- 
liberal political agenda and unedifying entertainment from the globalised 
electronic media, the Sorbian heritage is presented as a superior moral 
order or '“culture' in the sense of civilisation and mental growth, which 
renders the maintenance of Sorbian a humanistic mission, as the follow- 
ing statement by an Upper Sorbian activist illustrates: 


Learning languages makes people more open-minded and contributes 
to a person's cultural education. If we cease to pass on our language 
we will end up with less substantial human beings ... Nowadays, 
languages are only learned if they are economically useful. If a 
culture has no exchange value it is bound to die. The indigenous 
language of this region should be learnt out of sympathy and respect 
for one's neighbour. [OL8] 


Like Gaelic culture, Sorbian culture is also defended as a source of com- 
munity. /Wir haben von der Krankheit der Anonymitàt gehòrt', notes Jurij 
Koch (1992: 48), 'aber wir leiden nicht unter ihr. Das Vergniigen unserer Ver- 
gniigungen ist Fremden oft nicht erklàirbar' (We have heard of the disease of 
anonymity but we do not suffer from it. The amusement we derive from 
our amusements is often inexplicable to outsiders). The notion that the 
Sorbs have remained a gregarious people who 'know how to celebrate' 
has is, in fact, preserved in the linguistic cliché of the 'dobra, èista a 
rjana serbskosé swjedZenjowanja' (the good, pure and delightful Sorbian 
way of celebrating) (Hose, 1998). A life in which money is allowed to 
be the prime mover is rejected as a source of alienation, as Jurij Koch 
(1999a) demonstrates in his play Serski milionaf (The Wendish million- 
aire). The play shows how members of a rural Sorbian family become 
wealthy overnight, change their lifestyle and social circle, and pay for 
it with the loss of their roots and inner peace. One interviewee in 
Lower Lusatia [NL10] cited the remarkable efforts many Americans 
invest into exploring their ancestry as evidence of such alienation. In 
her opinion, they “search for their roots and identity because they 
haven't actually got any'. 

The cliché of the “delightful Sorbian way of celebrating” is not only inti- 
mately connected to the celebration of community; it praises Sorbian 
culture on aesthetic grounds. The Nowy Casnik regularly attaches the 
adjective rjany (beautiful, nice) to things Sorbian, as well as dobry (good) 
and na$ (our), as in nas$a rèdna drastwa (our beautiful national 
dress). The following extract belongs to a report about a Wendish 
church service: 
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Turnojske Zen boZko Zednych orgelow njamaju. Ale rèdny, mocny gtos 
prjatkarja Frahnowa jo namsarjow derje wjadt. Na koncu namse jo won 
nam hyséi jaden rèdny kjarliZ wuspiwat, kotaryZ jo sam do serbskeje rìcy 
p$estajit. Po dobrej tradiciji smy byli po nams$y ws$ykne pseposone na kafejpise. 
PSi dobrem kafeju a derje razonem tykancu smy dobru serbsku zgromadnosé 
doZywili a se rèdnje rozgranjali. 

(Unfortunately, the people of Turnow do not have a church organ of 
their own. But the beautiful, strong voice of our preacher Mr Franow 
was leading the worshippers well. At the end of the service he sang 
an additional delightful hymn for us, which he had translated into 
Wendish himself. By good tradition everyone was then invited to 
have coffee. With good coffee and very successfully prepared cake in 
front of us we experienced the good Sorbian sense of community and 
had nice conversations.) (Kliemowa, 1998; emphases KG) 


Sorbian language and culture were also presented as a source of aesthetic 
pleasures in interviews: 


Lower Sorbian has preserved beautiful features such as the dual, the 
aorist and the supine [NL2]. 


Many elderly people are ashamed of their language and of making 
mistakes in German but I always tell them that Wendish is a beauti- 
ful language and can lead to very positive experiences [NL19]. 


There is very little national pride . .. amongst ordinary Sorbs, which 
has got to do with living in a German environment, but I feel that the 
Sorbian or Wendish heritage is something beautiful [NL1]. 


Most of the questionnaire respondents who claimed medium or high 
levels of competence in Sorbian confirmed that Sorbian is “a beautiful 
and rich language' (eine schòne und reiche Sprache), but there was a 
notable gap between native speakers (10096) and learners (7790), and 
most of them stopped short of agreeing that Sorbian was more pleasant- 
sounding than German. The latter finding forms a sharp contrast to the 
Gaelic case where agreement rates surpassed 5096 with regard to both 
suggestions and among all categories of respondents. 

As was noted earlier, the value of small languages and cultures is often 
explained in terms of diversity. The former Domowina chairman Jakub 
Brankatk (1998b) argued that the Sorbian cause mattered to all of 
Europe and across the world because the loss of the languages and 
cultures of small nations and regional minorities would impoverish 
everyone's life. One interviewee [NL25] quoted Jurij Koch's (1992: 42) 
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metaphoric description of the loss of biological and ethnic '“species' as a 
loss of colour against expanding shades of grey, while two other infor- 
mants [OL1, OL7] referred to the opening paragraph of Jurij Brézan's 
novel Krabat, which praises the Satkula as a small and globally insignifi- 
cant stream which nevertheless affects the composition of the sea that 
eventually receives its water: 


Ganz im Mittelpunkt unseres Kontinents — wie viele hierzulande irrtiimlich 
glauben, also auch der Welt — entspringt die Satkula, ein Bach, der sieben 
Dòrfer durchflieftt und dann auf den Fluss trifft, der ihn schluckt. Wie die 
Atlanten, so kennt auch das Meer den Bach nicht, aber es wire ein anderes 
Meer, niàhme es nicht auch das Wasser der Satkula auf. 


(In the very centre of our continent — and thus, as many here erro- 
neously believe, also the centre of the world — is the source of the 
Satkula, a stream that flows through seven villages before it hits upon 
a river, which swallows it. Like the atlases, the sea does not know 
that stream, but the sea would be a different sea would it not also 
absorb the water of the Satkula.) (Brèzan, 1978[1976]: 5) 


One of these informants added that there might well be better writers 
out there, but none would be quite like Brèzan, just as there are better 
novels out there but none of them exactly like Krabat. A museum 
curator in rural Lower Lusatia criticised the closure of small shops 
and post offices where Wendish speakers tended to use their language 
routinely and casually and expressed concern that most local and 
regional particularities could eventually disappear in some bland, 
uniform mash (Einheitsbrei) [OL10]. The latter image also featured in 
a newspaper article in which an émigré Sorb praised organisations 
who promote the region's bicultural heritage by adopting a Sorbian 
name (Noack, 2000). Comparing “much adored' foreign elements to 
crutches, she urged Lusatians to (stand on their own two feet” and to 
prevent the Anglo-American Einheitsbrei from taking over the entire 
globe. 


The Importance of Linguistic Continuity to 
Specific Practices 


Artistic and other creative pursuits are of immense importance to 
the Gaelic and Sorbian communities because their recognition as 
Gaels and Sorbs continues to depend on cultural nationalism. The 
decline of distinctive lifestyles and intense interaction with majority 
and global cultures means that the cultural life of those who identify 
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with their region's Gaelic or Sorbian heritage is a mixture of “typically” 
Gaelic or Sorbian elements on the one hand, and elements that are also 
enjoyed and developed by the nationally dominant group (and poten- 
tially others) on the other. The term “culture' (Kultur/cultar/kultura) is 
often used as a synonym of “heritage', which creates the impression 
of a limited repertoire of objects and customs which can be tapped, dis- 
played and systematically revitalised. As was indicated previous sec- 
tions, this is patently not the case. Like “ethnic” pasts, 'ethnic' 
cultures are inherently ambiguous and subject to negotiation. Accord- 
ing to Sproull and Chalmers (1998, 2006), Elle (1992a) and information 
provided by Gaelic and Sorbian arts agencies, contemporary 
expressions of Gaelicness and Serbstwo/Serbojstwo can be broken 
down into the following genres: 


e local live events, such as secular and religious music/singing, dance, 
drama, poetry and prose presentations, exhibitions; 

e products (various genres of literature in the form of books, other 
printed materials such as calendars, recorded music, sheet music, 
fine art/crafts, videos); 

e (socio)linguistic, historic and ethnographic discourses; 

e print journalism, electronic media productions. 


The maintenance of a distinct (Gaelic^ and “Sorbian' culture in that 
sense requires institutionalisation and even professional management, 
and this, in turn, requires agreement on boundaries. The remainder of 
this chapter provides an outline of the ways in which the ancestral 
language is promoted as a boundary of (Gaelicness' or (Sorbianness' in 
some of these domains and asks to what extent relevant practices can 
be expected to appear 'Gaelic' or '“Sorbian' beyond language shift. First, 
though, the focus will be on the concept by which continuity is measured: 
the notion of authenticity. 


Definitions of authenticity 


Cultural activities are not only valued for their boundary demarcation 
potential. Some are designed to stimulate reflection on the respective 
community's history, its achievements and its future potential, and all 
of them are assumed to have a plausible link to that history. The 
ethnic dimension of cultural practices is reinforced to different extents 
by the education system (especially Gaelic- and Sorbian-medium edu- 
cation), by the local and regional media, historical societies, tourist infor- 
mation centres, courses and workshops. Traditional skills and their 
acquisition by the young are a central concern of activists, but to a 
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certain extent innovation is (a) inevitable and (b) a prerequisite for con- 
temporary relevance. What, then, makes a product or event genuinely 
Gaelic/Sorbian? 

Authenticity is about continuity, which is why the survival of “auth- 
entic' practices in both the Gaelic and Sorbian contexts is claimed to 
depend not just on talent and dedication, but on extensive familiarity 
with existing material. John MacInnes underlined this point with the fol- 
lowing statement by T.S. Eliot: 


Tradition . .. cannot be inherited, and if you want it you must obtain it 
by great labour. It involves, in the first place, the historical sen- 
se... [which] involves a perception, not only of the pastness of the 
past, but of its presence . .. and it is at the same time what makes a 
writer most acutely conscious of his place in time, of his own contem- 
poraneity. (MacInnes, 1986: 152; quoting T.S. Eliot) 


Retrospection has, in fact, been presented as a defining feature of the 
Gaelic mindset. The Irish academic Brendan Devlin (1986: 84) described 
Sorley MacLean's practice of turning “naturally and unaffectedly to an 
event of almost three centuries earlier/ as “an aspect of the Gaelic mind' 
that (often seems puzzling to the Anglo-Saxon'. Angus Peter Campbell 
(1996a) reported that Maclean's “folk memory” went back as far as Cullo- 
den and his remarks about the Clearances sounded like “first hand 
history', while Seamus Heaney (quoted in Wilson, 2004b) said of 
MacLean's commitment to Gaelic and the Highlands that he “was pre- 
pared to go a certain distance towards the horizon but not prepared to 
leave the landscapes and seascapes where the navigation markers of his 
spirit were located”. Other 20th century poets to have been credited 
with these qualities include Donald Sinclair of Tiree (Dòmhnall Chaluim 
Bhàin; Cregeen, 1975: 42-43), and Donald MacDonald of South Uist 
(Dòmhnall Aonghais Bhàin, Bàrd Eiseabhal): 


As he recounted his stories it was often very difficult to establish when 
the events had taken place... This was fascinating testimony that 
Donald was, in important ways, the practitioner of a living tradi- 
tion ... It was not only that he had roots in the community and in his 
faith and in the bardic tradition — he was also, somehow, at one with 
the landscape. He had the authenticity of a tree or a rock. (Marsh, 
2000: xxii-xxiii) 


Angus Martin (1984: 76) acknowledged the same factors in an attempt to 
define the central character of the traditional cèilidh, the local seanchaidh 
(story teller or historian): 
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By exactly what conditions the tradition-bearer is shaped and set in his 
role as custodian of the unwritten 'book of the people' is something of a 
puzZzZle. Intelligence and a retentive memory are certainly prerequisites. 
An environment — usually, but not invariably the home — in which he 
or she may come into contact with a living, vigorous body of tradition is 
a certain requirement. Finally, he or she must possess or acquire that 
intensity of interest and involvement in tradition which characterises 
the finest type. 


Most present-day tradition bearers find it very difficult to fulfil the above 
criteria in a deep and broad sense. Gaelic singers in particular spend as 
much time outside the Gaelic heartland as in it, and the relative or complete 
lack of Gaelic sections on materials accompanying their products creates the 
unfortunate impression that the non-Gaelic market is a stronger factor in 
their artistic decision-making processes than the fragile state of Gaelic 
at home (cf. relevant postings to the on-line forum Iomairtean Gàidhlig 
17-19 January 2001; Lang & McLeod, 2005). To be universally respected, 
Gaelic artists must also remain emotionally and practically committed to 
the traditional speaker community and have an instinctive, idiomatic 
grasp of collective memories, as the following statement by a Gaelic activist 
about the music CD “Gaelic Women' (Greentrax, 1999) illustrates: 


These Gaelic women are for the most part island or island-connected 
women whom, yes, we appreciate for their talent and stardom, but 
equally for their rootedness in community and their collaborative and 
participative spirit, to which this album itself testifies. (Wells, 1999: 51) 


Iain Crichton Smith, who grew up on Lewis, referred to the importance of 
such a link in an educational television programme (Iain Crichton Smith, 
1996) when explaining why he had abandoned exclusively Gaelic- 
medium writing for English-medium and mixed work: 


I think after a while, when you're not in touch with the people who are 
speaking the language, not in touch with the concerns that these people 
have ... your work tends to lose authenticity, and not just authenticity 
but it tends to lose what we call blas . . . It tends to lose that kind of 
immediacy. 


Historicity is also presented as a key dimension of authenticity in the 
Sorbian context. Jurij Brézan identified it as the one factor that renders 
the various genres of Sorbian culture meaningful: 


Weit stiàrker wirksam als Folklore scheint mir das Bewufstsein der eigenen 
Geschichte — zu — sein ...Die — Verantwortung fiir — ein — solches 
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Geschichtsbewufstsein hat in erster Linie die Literatur. Dabei denke ich 
nicht an historische Literatur, sondern daran, daf$ Vergangenheit ein 
natiirlicher Bestandteil der Gegenwart ist, daf8 der Inhalt unserer 
Wòrter der Gegenwart fiir Àngste und Hoffnungen aus unserer ganz 
spezifischen Vergangenheit stammt und wir uns beim Schreiben dessen 
bewuf$t sind. 


(What matters much more than folklore, in my opinion, is awareness of 
one's own history ... The main responsibility for this kind of historic 
awareness lies with the literature. I am not thinking of historic literature 
but of the fact that the past is a natural part of the present, that the 
content of our contemporary words for anxieties and hopes arises 
from our own specific past and that we are aware of this when we 
write.) (Brézan, 1993b: 64) 


The most obvious and simplistic way of conveying “authenticity is a 
strictly conservative, imitative approach to tradition, but if the represen- 
tation of the old is pursued to such an extreme that artists have nothing 
individual to add, and if the subsystems of a community's culture end 
up drawing on one another the result will not be a revitalised culture 
but a synchretistic and centripetal one, which leads to stagnation, artifici- 
ality and alienation (Koschmal, 1993: 10). Distinguishing between an 
“involutive' trajectory and an 'evolutive' line of development, Christian 
Prunitsch (2000a) illustrated this point in an analysis of 20th century 
Sorbian poetry, while John MacInnes acknowledged the simultaneous 
presence of conservative and individualistic elements in different forms 
of Gaelic cultural self-expression: 


[T]he best Gaelic singers, in a truly remarkable way, well into this 
century, were able to convey a sense of being custodians of a traditional 
art that seemed to express and project the voice of an entire people. Yet, 
when they did that, they also conveyed a sense of being at their most 
compellingly personal. None the less, their subtle art was designed to 
avoid the idiosyncratic. This stylistic power which is neither personal 
nor impersonal but holds these in a complex equation is surely to be 
found also in pibroch — Ceòl mòr — the great, classical music of the 
pipes. And it is to be found too in the metrical psalms of the Gaelic 
Presbyterians. (MacInnes, 1991: 10) 


Eric Hobsbawm (1983: 8) famously deconstructed traditions as aban- 
doned practices that have been selectively reinvented, most of what is 
now considered distinctly Gaelic and Sorbian would have to be 
classified as 'traditions'. This argument is certainly valid for Gaelic 
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or Sorbian practices that are performed or “'reinacted' in the context of fes- 
tivals. Iain Crichton Smith famously dismissed formal celebrations of 
Gaelic song in urban environments as a symptom of stagnation and 
decline (in light of which the professionalisation of gifted Gaelic musi- 
cians during the post-1960s folk music revitalisation would appear to 
be a mixed blessing): 


[T]he songs sung at modern ceilidhs have nothing at all to do with those 
sung at the old ceilidhs. The new ceilidh has now become a concert, 
with “stars” in kilts twinkling from platforms in great halls in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. The songs have become nostalgic exercises, 
a method of freezing time, of stopping the real traffic of Sauchiehall 
Street, a magic evocation of a lost island in the middle of the city. The 
traditional ceilidh which was held in the village ceilidh house was a cel- 
ebration of the happenings of the village, it was alive, it was a diary and 
a repeated record. The ceilidh as it is now practised is . .. a memorial, a 
tombstone on what has once been, pipes playing in a graveyard. (Smith, 
1986: 23) 


More recently, Donald Macleod (2000c) expressed unease about the 
conversion of òrain luaidh (songs that developed in the context of 
manual tweed shrinking) into a Mòd contest, while the ethnologist 
Morag MacLeod criticised the introduction of competitive psalm 
singing. Implying that the decline of Gaelic psalm singing in “real life' 
was a symptom of rapidly progressing language shift, she deemed its 
potential confinement to festivals a matter of concern: 


When the Mòd has a competition for it that means it's coming to an end. 
In a way it will be a mockery if it lasts without the language. Outside 
church? I don't think so. Other people can and do get something 
from it, but my view is that it's worthless when separated from its 
origins: the gospel, the church and its whole context. (Ealtainn, 2003/ 
2004, quoting subtitles) 


Organised by An Comunn Gaidhealach, the Royal National Mòd is to 
Gaelic what the Eisteddfod is to Welsh, i.e. the most important annual 
gathering of tradition bearers and “a shop window for the language' 
(Thompson, 1992: 143), though the majority of those taking part — 
members of Gaelic choirs — are not really able to use Gaelic actively 
beyond the performance of songs. 

A useful example from the Sorbian context is the re-enactment of 
Sorbian wedding processions as an element of local festivals. Ludwig Elle 
(1992a: 65) has pointed out that such practices are most likely in areas 
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where traditional Sorbian customs have largely been abandoned, though 
re-enactments can be a starting point for a genuine, functional revival of 
such practices, as the recent resumption of “real' Wendish weddings in 
Lower Lusatia illustrates. Lower Lusatia is also home to various harvest fes- 
tivals, in which a large number of young people without immediate links to 
the traditional Sorbian community or agriculture get involved. The skills 
and practices that are demonstrated on such occasions have no obvious 
application beyond the event, which can thus be said to be primarily 
enjoyed for its entertainment value and networking opportunities. 


Linguistic continuity in relation to music and dance 


Especially in the field of traditional music and folklore, desire for per- 
fection tends to be a desire for replicating “the old way”, even though there 
is often more than one “old way” to choose from and the boundaries of (old 
ways' can be quite fuzzy. During a public debate at Glasgow's Celtic Con- 
nections festival in 1999, the Scottish musician Savourna Stevenson 
likened '“tradition' to an essential oil. She claimed to access the 'essence' 
of the Gaelic tradition by going back to traditional fiddle and piping 
tunes and lamented that Scotland's “real tradition' had been damaged 
by the “tartan and haggis tradition'. Other panel members argued that 
only individuals with a deep understanding of the Gaelic language and 
the sound of “authentic' Celtic music in their ear were capable of mastering 
“the peculiar way in which notes are to be entered and left. Gaelic singing 
in particular is believed to depend on an idiomatic grasp of the language. 
Declaring Scottish Gaelic song the “chief artistic glory of the Scots, and of 
all people of Celtic speech', Sorley MacLean (MacGill-Eain 1985b: 196) 
stated that the songs he associated with the period of 1550-1880, in 
which “ineffable melodies rise like exhaltations from the rhythms and res- 
onances of the words', made “the thought that the Gaelic language is going 
to die so intolerable to anyone who knows Gaelic and has in the least 
degree the sensibility that responds to the marriage, or rather the simul- 
taneous creation, of words and music.” In his view, 'no one who does 
not know Gaelic can really hear one of those songs'. The following state- 
ments suggest that MacLean's assessment is still shared by practitioners 
and expert observers: 


The tune would be sung according to the words. The words were like a 
locomotive, pulling the carriage-tune. The words were more important. 
I think things have gone topsy-turvy nowadays. Now the tune is seen 
as more important and the words are almost disregarded. (Ailean 
Domhnallach in Craobh nan Ubhal, 2000; quoting subtitles). 
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If you listen to a singer and you can hear that they are telling you a story 
and you can believe that story, that's good enough for me, you can't get 
any more traditional than that. (Christine Primrose, quoted in Urpeth, 
1998) 


[T]he supreme thing about her singing was that her soul was in it; and 
her soul was in it because she approached the music through the words. 
She had an instinctive feel for them, probably because in her back- 
ground Gaelic was the only language spoken ... [H]er vocabulary 
was infinitely more extensive than what is current today. I doubt if 
she ever sang a word of which she didn't know the meaning. This is 
why you can almost hear her speaking behind the singing, like one 
woman relating a story to another, the emphasis falling with unerring 
accuracy on precisely the right syllable. (Macleod, 2000c) 


Kitty MacLeod Gregson, to whom the last quote refers, was also com- 
mended for her knowledge of Gaelic history, philology and literature, 
and her brilliance and authenticity were explained by her rootedness 
in a largely uncorrupted Gaelic language and culture. Macleod (2000c) 
stresses that she had learned her songs from hearing drunken men 
singing them on the bus, in cèilidh-houses (people's homes, not purpose- 
built facilities), from the luadh (when it was still alive), from the fisher- 
girls during their visits to the native islands and so on. Marjory 
Kennedy Fraser's early 20th century arrangements of Gaelic songs, by 
contrast, are avoided by today's tradition bearers not only because her 
four-part harmonies obscured the simple beauty of the “real/ (i.e. a 
capella pentatonic) song tradition, but also because she recreated them 
with little respect for the original words (Bill Innes & Anne Martin in 
Tacsi, 2000; cf. also Chapman, 1994: 38-40). To some extent, elements 
of this style are still the norm at the Mod. According to Christine Prim- 
rose a 'bias . . . that resulted in some of Scotland's finest musicians being 
treated as little more than “noble savages”, has in fact been more preva- 
lent in the (Gaelic establishment' than in “non-Gaelic areas' where “peo- 
ple... identify much more with the true purity of traditional singing, 
with the untarnished culture of it all' (Urpeth, 1998). Even the instru- 
mental delivery of traditional Gaelic tunes is thought to benefit from 
familiarity with the language because the original linguistic complexion 
of the Gàidhealtachd is believed to have influenced their peculiar charac- 
ter (Macdonald, 1996; MacGill-Eain, 1985c: 120). The internationally 
successful Scottish fiddler Alasdair Fraser (in Iain Anderson, 2001) 
made this point in relation to regional “sounds' such as '“Highland', 
'baroque' or 'North-Eastern'. It is worth noting that such theories have 
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recently been corroborated by a study conducted at the Neurosciences 
Institute in San Diego, California (Sample, 2004) which found structural 
links between national languages and the musical patterns of classical 
composers. 

In a very different sense, linguistic continuity is also important for non- 
traditional “Gaelic” music. It allows the “nativisation' of modern inter- 
national mainstream genres, which is increasingly considered a 
“healthy” trend. The appropriation of rock, pop and other modern styles 
is expected to modernise the image of the Gaelic language and thereby 
make it more attractive to the young. Occasionally, the incorporation of 
“foreign' culture into contemporary expressions of “Gaelicness' has even 
been presented as a logical, natural choice, as the following statement 
about Gaelic(-medium) punk music illustrates: 


Maybe there is ... something in punk which touches the soul of the 
Gael. In the past 250 years we have been a thorn in the side of a 
system which wanted to wipe us out. We were set against an order in 
society which ruled that we all had to speak the same, worship the 
same, and think the same way. Now we have a bright new age in 
which we are allowed to be different if we want to be, but some in auth- 
ority are still unhappy that we are still here despite all the efforts. Much 
of punk music was moved by anger, and there are plenty of things in 
the Highlands and Islands to cause anger, between the Clearances, 
lack of jobs, the stance of the churches, the situation of the language. 
Enough to keep them going. (MacLèoid, 2004a) 


A dynamic concept of 'Gaelic' music has also been endorsed by the 
Director of the Gaelic Arts Agency, Pròiseact nan Ealan: 


Gaelic music is not only traditional but contemporary. It has classical, 
rock, jazz and other, as yet uncategorised, music development potential 
as well as being one of the richest music traditions in the world ... 
Scotland has a variety of music traditions that reflect the diversity of 
our cultural geography. The term “'traditional' is a handy, catch-all 
that can obscure Scotland's internal diversity as much as it illuminates 
the commonality of tradition worldwide. (Maclean, 2002) 


A good compromise, as it were, is the early output of Runrig, the most 
successful Gaelic rock band to date. They engaged with the musical and 
social history of the Gàidhealtachd, but also responded to international 
trends. In the words of one critic (Gilchrist, 2005), Runrig's music is 'per- 
meated by everything from the Shadows to the late Sorley MacLean, the 
Nobel-nominated Gaelic bard; from Bruce Springsteen to the plangent 
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heterophony of Free Church psalm-singing'. Donnie Munro, the band's 
former lead singer said about hybridity in the Gaelic music scene and 
his own contribution: 


If you always look at changing external influences as negative you are 
in danger of losing something. At the very root of many of the musical 
influences that have come across the Atlantic are Irish and Scottish 
influences which had been transmitted earlier. Gaelic culture and 
language can move on. (Campbell, 2002) 


In the Sorbian context, the simultaneous presence of distinct and bor- 
rowed elements with regard to music is even more evident and has 
long been taken for granted (cf. Statelova, 2003). Alongside an “auth- 
entic' strand (Sorbian folk music and, to some extent, religious Sorbian 
music), the community's musical heritage incorporates a “hybrid' 
strand that has resulted from the adaptation (in style and language) of 
religious, classical and modern popular music of German or inter- 
national origin (cf. Kaulfurst, 2004; Kobelja, 1993; Marti, 2003). The 
latter practice even contributed to the success of the Sorbian National 
Renaissance: Sorbian choirs, their festivals (Gesangsfeste) and eminent 
national composers (including Korla Awgust Kocor) imitated quite 
openly the style of their German counterparts, who had themselves 
been influenced by trends in other parts of Europe, most notably Italy. 
They “'nativised' foreign patterns for their own national project by 
enriching them with the “authentic” strand of their heritage in musical 
as well as linguistic terms. A contemporary Sorbian composer explained 
the 'Sorbianness' of his music by the fact that he is inspired by tra- 
ditional material and aims to produce music that is accessible and mean- 
ingful to today's Sorbian community: 


Writing music is a decision making process . .. Generally speaking, 
Sorbian art is art from a Sorbian perspective. Only I have access to 
certain elements .. . and the Sorbian heritage does play a part in my 
work. [OL7] 


Elsewhere (NC, 2000b) he said of a recently completed piece (the cantata 
Doma rèdnje jo) that he wanted to (depict the musical soul/' of the Lower 
Sorbian people and “provide the young generation with something that 
is of value for the duration of their lives'. This philosophy is still shared 
by Sorbian National Ensemble, which does not seek to reconstruct 
Sorbian folklore but tends to put traditional elements (song, dance, 
poetry and dress) to artistic use in a whole range of genres (Kobelja, 
1993: 216) and has several nationalities represented amongst its 
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members. In 2005, it decided to mark the Zapust season with a “political 
programme, rather than traditional popular culture (serbska ludowa 
kultura), which was well received by audiences and critics. A visiting 
audience member from Berlin is quoted in the Nowy Casnik as saying 
that she was somewhat disappointed about the scarcity of folkloristic 
elements but nevertheless impressed: 


[J]o byt program za mnjo zajmny a powucny. Som wiZela, az njamaju Serby 
jano folkloru, ale aZ su teke tomu nowemu, tomu modernemu p$ichylone. 
Mogu Ziwadlo gras a maju moderne reje a modernu muziku. Wusej togo 
som teke wuzgonita, kake staroséi Serby maju — wosebnje dla pjenjez. 


([T]he programme was very interesting and instructive to me. I saw that 
the Sorbs don't just have folklore but are inclined towards new and 
modern things. They are good at drama and they have modern 
dances and modern music. And what's more, I found out what kind 
of difficulties the Sorbs are facing — especially with regard to money.) 
(Adam, 2005) 


The satirical elements of the show related not only to funding cuts, but 
also to incompetence on the part of German civil servants and conflicts 
within the Sorbian community itself. In the opinion of the article's 
author, it was 'docetego wiZony serbski program — nanejmjenjej po rìcy a po 
temach' (all in all, a Sorbian programme — at least with regard to the 
language and themes). 

Language appears to be considered a prerequisite of musical authen- 
ticity for the same basic reasons in the Sorbian context as in the Gaelic 
one. A lack of Sorbian language ability is believed to cause flaws or incon- 
sistencies because it prevents practitioners from understanding original 
material and potentially even reduces their commitment to its replication. 
Interviewees applied this logic not only with reference to Sorbian 
song [NL18] but also to Sorbian dance and the national dress [NL28]. 
One Lower Sorbian interviewee [NL5] remarked that '“real' Sorbian 
women can be recognised by the accuracy and care with which they 
put on their dress and by their posture and facial expression while they 
are wearing it'. Others [NL30, NL20, OL9] claimed that the rising popu- 
larity of the festive Sorbian dress amongst the area's young girls and 
women is accompanied by a “Germanisation' (Verdeutschung) of song 
and dance routines [NL10, NL22]. Folklore ensembles without the right 
linguistic background are allegedly prone to breaking long-established 
rules of design for the Sorbian dress and have been seen to combine 
“Sorbian' music with (“German' dances such as Rheinliander, which does 
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not even have an association with Lusatia. Insufficient respect for Sorbian 
tradition with regard to the traditional dress was also identified as proble- 
matic in several articles published in the Nowy Casnik (Balko, 2000; NC, 
1997e, 2000a). 


Linguistic continuity in relation to the literary arts 


In the Gaelic case in particular, poetry used to be inseparable from 
song, but as was noted previously in this chapter, that link has long 
been loosened. A tenacious paradigm that Derick Thomson described 
as a “reservation mentality” and Iain Crichton Smith as “an invisible 
Culloden of the Spirit” (quoted in Watson, 1992: 44-45) has largely been 
left behind not only in relation to content but also in relation to form. A 
recent example of outward-looking and stylistically innnovative Gaelic 
poetry is the work of Kevin MacNeil (1998), whose award-winning collec- 
tion Love and Zen in the Outer Hebrides reflects familiarity with poetry from 
across Europe as well as America and Japan. As Aonghas MacNeacail 
(1998) noted, MacNeil was not the first Gaelic writer to look to the East 
“for spiritual and intellectual coherence' and to have identified inherent 
commonalities between Eastern metaphysics and traditional Gaelic atti- 
tudes. Other important aspects of the transformation of Gaelic poetry 
since the 1960s include the adoption of vers libre and contributions from 
learners of Lowland and even non-Scottish backgrounds. While some 
members of the Gaelic literary scene are enthusiastic about every new 
beginning, others would argue that the pendulum has swung too far. A 
prominent member of Comann Gàidhlig Ghlaschu/Gaelic Society of 
Glasgow complained that some of the new work was only intelligible to 
him if he first translated it into English (Innes, 2000). He attributed 
this loss of “authenticity” to the fact that the English version must be 
able to (stand on its own two feet' as publishers and critics are often 
unable to appreciate the Gaelic original (Innes, 2004: 87), but also to the 
low profile of traditional poetry in education and the fact that it is no 
longer memorised (Innes, 2004: 100). Contrasting the nua-bhàrdachd 
(new poetry) of “academic' poets with the legacy of Donald Macintyre 
and Donald John MacDonald, Bill Innes notes: 


MacDonald proved that traditional conventions can handle as wide a 
range of concepts as nua-bhàrdachd. 1 would argue that both he and 
Donald Macintyre have a place in the very top rank of Gaelic poets. 
By contast, I read some contemporary Gaelic poetry that does 
nothing for me as a Gael. The thought process is European — usually 
English — and critical evaluation is clearly based on the English 
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translation. In appealing to the intellect rather than the heart, the work 
often fails to move. Worst of all, it fails to communicate with the ordin- 
ary Gael. (Innes, 2004: 107) 


Concerns of this nature relate not only to the lexicon, but also to meta- 
phors and symbols, as John MacInnes demonstrates at length in his ana- 
lyses of what he calls the “panegyric code/. Commenting on relevant work 
by Màiri nighean Alasdair Ruaidh (Mary MacLeod, c. 1615-1705), 
MacInnes explains that 


'lelven the shortest utterance sets off a train of memories of linked 
epithets. A word such as Sìol will link itself with the name of a man, 
of a patronymic, of a kin; this in turn leads the mind on to epithets 
such as nan long, nam bratach, na féile, nan corn's nam pìos, etc. All 
these evoke different sets of new images interlocking with each other 
in the same way. Once these conventions were established, even an 
oblique reference would be intelligible in the very same terms. 
(MacInnes, 1978: 447) 


Ronald Black (MacilleDhuibh, 2000a) made a similar point with reference 
to Donald MacDonald (Dòmhnall Aonghais Bhàin). Discussing 
MacDonald's tendency to visualise women as nature, Black draws the 
reader's attention to the honey motif and to the fact that its long evolution 
in Gaelic poetry inspired MacDonald to compliment his fellow-poet Mary 
Maclean of Grimsay with the epithet céir-bheach mun cuairt do bheòil 
(beeswax around your mouth). Another example is the poet's subtle use 
(and non-use) of certain tenses, including the “Hallaig Tense” (after 
Sorley Maclean's famous poem), which stands for “seeing, feeling, 
hearing or otherwise experiencing the past in the present'. The poet also 
took advantage of the fact that the future tense and the present continuous 
are “the same thing' in Gaelic and leaves the reader wondering whether 
particular practices were still around at MacDonald's time or whether 
he had envisaged their return (cf. also MacilleDhuibh, 2000a, 2004). 
Sorbian writers and poets have been bilingual from the very beginning 
of the Sorbian literary tradition because a part of their formal education 
took place at German institutions. This means that the promotion of 
Sorbian as a literary medium has always been a conscious, symbolic 
decision and a key factor for the high rank Sorbian enjoyed as an ethnic 
boundary marker. The Young Sorbs Movement propagated the 
“Sorbian-only' strategy as a “moral imperative” in the face of increasing 
Germanisation (Piniekowa, 1992), but this somewhat artificial boundary 
was not to last very long. The first major Sorbian poet to cross it was 
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Jurij ChèZka (1917-1944), who composed his last known works in Czech. 
Sorbian/German bilinguality was (re)initiated by Jurij Brézan and 
pursued most rigorously by Kito Lorenc. Increasingly valued as a rejec- 
tion of self-limiting exclusivity and a parochial, narcissistic “island” men- 
tality, it represents the acknowledgement of long-standing intellectual 
exchanges between Sorbian and German elites and the bilingual and 
bi-cultural reality of their everyday life, as well as a pragmatic compro- 
mise in view of a diminishing readership for Sorbian texts. That does 
not mean, though, that knowledge of Upper and Lower Sorbian is no 
longer a prerequisite for access and authentic contributions to the 
Sorbian community's literary discourses. Even work that has been trans- 
lated from Sorbian or originally published in German is not always fully 
accessible to German readers. As authors abandon their (artificially) 
polarised double life as Sorbian and German writers and dedicate them- 
selves to an all-inclusive bi-cultural approach their work becomes most 
meaningful to a bi-cultural audience. Walter Koschmal has illustrated 
the effect of bi-cultural literature and “patchwork poetics' with reference 
to recent work by Kito Lorenc. Lorenc's (1994) play Die wendische Schiffahrt 
is full of German translations and paraphrases of originally Sorbian pas- 
sages, many of which remain partially obscure to the uninitiated German 
recipient as they refer to characters from Sorbian tales and fables 
(Koschmal, 1998). German-medium poetry by Kito Lorenc builds on 
insider knowledge as well, which is why his German material in Wortland 
(Lorenc, 1984: 143-54) is accompanied by scores of explanatory notes. 
Discursive continuity beyond language shift can even occur in the 
output of individuals who are only superficially familiar with the trad- 
itional lexico-grammatical code. Arguing that a literary text can be more 
or less 'Sorbian' not only in its language, but with regard to its content, 
message and commitment, a former teacher of Sorbian (Hustàdt, 2004: 
36) criticised the position that a “Sorbian' book must never contain a 
German-medium contribution. She confirmed from personal experience 
that a German-medium text can be very Sorbian (in its overall ethos), 
just as a Sorbian-text can seem quite “German'. Several informants classi- 
fied Erwin Strittmatter's autobiographic novel Der Laden (Strittmatter, 
1983, 1987, 1993) as Sorbian literature because exposure to Wendish 
during his childhood allegedly manifests itself in his usage of German. 
One native speaker [NL6] even asserted that Strittmatter's German was 
“more Wendish than the Wendish of certain Wendish-writing authors'. 
The Irish poet Theo Dorgan, who publishes only in English, talked about 
a 'syntactical ghost' of Celtic languages that “lives not just in Irish English 
but also in Scots and Welsh' (in A Hard Act to Follow, 1999), while an 
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Australian-based poet (Les Murray, quoted in MacDonald, 2002) noted that 
“Gaelic” modes of thought and speech had been maintained beyond language 
shift by some of in his fellow-countrymen (i.e. other Australians of Gaelic 
descent). In a text entitled “Lost Inheritance' (1974) Murray states that 


Many of their attitudes, even their turns of phrase, were only really 
comprehensible in terms of that lost inheritance . .. Their education 
had been concerned with other things and had failed to draw out 
and elucidate the elements of their past for them. (Murray, quoted in 
MacDonald, 2002) 


However, the Gaelic writer and comedian Norman Maclean observed 
during a public debate (Gaelic Broadcasting Debate, 1998) that only a 
Gaelic original enables him to produce an English-medium text with “a 
Highland flavour'. Using English as the original medium would allegedly 
result in “an American slant'. For him, the possibility of a (natural! transfer 
of idiomatic or stylistic features into the new medium would therefore 
depend on whether or not the traditional medium was still part of a 
person's lingustic repertoire. 

The proposition that a “nativisation' of majority languages could be a 
deliberate strategy for minorities to maintain important features of their tra- 
ditional discourse patterns beyond the abandonment of their ancestral 
language in a lexico-grammatical sense has repeatedly been addressed 
within linguistic ethnography and post-colonial literary theory (Eades, 
1988; Kwachka, 1992: 67-73; Woodbury, 1998: 235f and Universal Tongue 
(2001)). Brian Friel (1981) famously referred to its potential in Translations. 
As the meaning of most, if not all, human utterances is contextually 
contingent one can even argue that a degree of nativisation is inevitable 
(cf. Chapter 3), but depending on how intensely standardisation pressures 
are felt and how people's social networks are composed minority-langua- 
ge-based features can be short-lived. According to a survey on the Isle of 
Skye during the late 1970s (Sabban, 1982), the distinct lexical, syntactical 
and prosodic features of “contact English' in the Gàidhealtachd have 
become less marked with every new generation. Substantial differences 
between personal uses of English and Standard English were confined to 
individuals aged 55 and older. Small divergences were a feature of 
under-50 age groups, while Standard English versions of the features she 
investigated were typical of informants of school age, though a fairly high 
incidence was also found in the intermediate generation (Sabban, 1982: 
548-50). More recently, Martina Mùller's (2003: 199 and passim) analysis 
of writing skills in Gaelic and English amongst students of Portree High 
School (Isle of Skye) confirmed that even in the case of Gaelic-medium 
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students interferences from English into Gaelic were much stronger than 
interferences in the opposite direction. 

More importantly, the reduction of traditional languages to a regional 
variety of the dominant medium is not a sensible compromise but con- 
firms the logic that underlies it: a power imbalance between them and 
the communities. As Carol Eastman (1984: 265) said in an assessment of 
global trends: 


Where a group speaks (as well as associates itself with) a particular 
language, it may be seen as expressing its world view as culturally 
homogeneous and socio-economically secure. Where a group, 
instead, retains only a culturally loaded vocabulary or ethnic speech 
style (or no remnants at all of its associated language) it is generally 
not at the top of the socio-economic ladder in the complex society in 
which it is now living. 


The Irish academic Màirin Nic Eoin (2004: 128) noted critically along those 
lines that 'the view that the language of the coloniser can be appropriated 
and creatively used for their own ends by the colonised is now almost an 
orthodoxy within post-colonial criticism' and that this shift has produced 
a climate in which “attempts to argue in favour of the use of, or return to, 
indigenous languages as literary media are often attacked as smacking of 
essentialism and narrow-minded nationalism'. A further source of skepti- 
cism in this context is the fact that translators of “peripheral' literatures 
across Europe are under pressure to make their works “conform to 
already existing poetic norms' of 'strong' literary traditions (Anderman, 
1999: 77-78). In other words, Europe's national literatures exist in an his- 
torically rooted hierarchy, and 1inguicism' (Skutnabb-Kangas, 1988: 13) in 
favour of native speaker norms is alive and well even within international 
forums of communication, including academic discourses (Ammon, 2000; 
Canagarajah, 1999). While it is, in principle, possible to create language 
rights that cover nativised varieties of a major language (alongside exist- 
ing dialects and non-native usages), keeping such varieties alive on the 
ground is an uphill struggle. Unrelenting assimilation pressure in 
favour of dominant varieties means that violations of the rhetorical and 
stylistic principles of regional and standard varieties will be perceived 
as a feature of lower (and lower class') registers (cf. Joseph, 1987: 110), 
deficient linguistic abilities, or artistic experimentation. 

Within the contexts of Gaelic-English and Sorbian-German language 
shift, the idea of nativising the dominant medium has been embraced 
in a playful spirit by a handful of poets, but by and large, the Gaelic 
and Sorbian elites seem unconvinced that innovative engagement 
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with the dominant language might compensate to a substantial degree for 
what would be lost in the course of a full-scale lexico-grammatical 
language shift. Indeed, it can be argued that the mere presence of trans- 
lations undermines the creative process to some degree. Assessing these 
matters in relation to bilingual Gaelic poetry collections, Corinna 
Krause (2005a) agrees with Lance Hewson (1993) that a “text published 
in its original format only ... is firmly embedded in the source culture it 
sprang from, inviting to be read from within such a perspective and 
potentially to be translated into any other language” whereas a Gaelic 
text in a bilingual edition is “decentered' (Meschonnic, 1973: 30; quoted 
in Hewson, 1993: 155) towards the dominant language-culture. It “acts 
as a magnet attracting the target language reader back towards his or 
her own culture, thus biasing the reader and presenting him or her 
with a version of the text which will inevitably have adopted some of 
the target language norms' (Hewson, 1993: 155; quoted in Krause, 2005a). 

Continuity is claimed to hinge not only on access to classical sources, 
but also on the unique semantic structures of Gaelic and Sorbian as 
well as intertextual conditioning (cf. Chapter 3). Jurij Brézan (1995: 44) 
explained that he could not conceive of an entirely German-medium 
Sorbian literature because 'a Sorbian author who relinquishes the 
Sorbian language places himself on a path towards a different literature'. 
He claimed that it was still difficult for him to produce 'an adequate 
German representation of the Sorbian village milieu' and '“impossible' 
to write a simple German song or a book for young children in 
German. Elsewhere, Jurij Brézan (1993) postulated an inherent link 
between linguistic continuity, Sorbian culture and the preservation of a 
distinct historic awareness and ethnicity: 


Die sorbische Literatur hat nur dann eine Chance, ein Vita-Quell zu sein, 
wenn sie Berg und Wald, Bach und Triàne, Himmel und Hòlle mit 
unseren ganZ eigenen Worten benennt, auf unserer Waage wàgt und zu- 
gleich die Welt weif£. Ohne eine solche Literatur werden Trachten und 
Brdàuche zur Touristenattraktion und selbst das Lied ein Instrument fiir 
Gesangsvereine. 


(Sorbian literature has only got a chance of being a spring of life if it 
names the mountain and the forest, the stream and the tear, heaven 
and hell with our very own words, if it weighs things with our own 
set of scales and is simultaneously aware of the world. Without such 
a literature, our traditional dress and customs will be rendered into a 
mere tourist attraction and our songs will be but a tool for choral 
societies.) (Brìzan, 1993: 65) 
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Like Brézan himself (cf. Prunitsch, 2006), the bilingual writer Jurij Koch 
(1992: 90) has claimed to address this dilemma by approaching the 
German version of a completed Sorbian text as a second original. As far 
as he is concerned, the Sorbian and the German versions of his texts 
belong to different worlds, to different histories, mind sets and 
manners, educational profiles, understandings, liberties, inclinations, 
denominations and structures. Corinna Krause (2005a) provided similar 
statements after a survey of Gaelic authors but adds that concerns 
about the effect of translation (especially self-translation) were not very 
common outside the younger generation: 


[T]he difficulty of translating not just the meaning of the words but the 
range of referents inherent within the culture is for me insurmountable. 


[T]ranslation into English would have meant becoming a poet in 
another language. (quoted in Krause, 2005a) 


Some authors are reluctant to provide self-translations or dispense with 
translations altogether (cf. Whyte, 2000, 2002; Crichton, 2003 with reference 
to Aonghas Pàdraig Caimbeul), while others incorporate the minority- 
majority interface in their source language work for satirical or aesthetic 
purposes. Examples from the Gaelic context include poems by Meg 
Bateman and Màiri NicGumaraid (Krause, 2005b: 5). A well-known 
Sorbian representative of the latter approach is R62a DomaScyna, who 
not only intersperses Sorbian material with German vocabulary but delib- 
erately uses stylistic differences between the two literary traditions (against 
the grain' 10 

All of this suggests that translation between the minority and majority 
languages has remained a genuine challenge at both the linguistic and 
the associational level. It confirms that Gaelic and Sorbian have not 
been reduced to mere calques of English and German (or rendered 
culturally neutral), and that abandoning bilingualism in favour of the 
respective majority language would therefore amount to a considerable 
qualitative loss. 


Linguistic continuity in relation to non-verbal arts and events 


Defining authenticity tends to be particularly difficult to conceptualise 
if the linguistic element is missing. Not all dimensions of traditional 
culture lend themselves to the establishment of hard and fast rules, and 
where they exist they are likely to conflict with the need to make things 
relevant to modern-day Gaels and Sorbs. The lowest common denomi- 
nator in both the Gaelic and the Sorbian context appears to be the view 
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that a cultural product can be considered Gaelic/Sorbian as long as it has 
been created from a Gaelic/Sorbian perspective. 

It is reflected in the compromise reached for Scotland's Gaelic Arts 
Policy and (“inclusive arts activity informed by Gaelic culture and/or pre- 
sented through the medium of the Gaelic language”) (SAC, 2003: 3) and in 
equivalent Sorbian documents. 

To attribute ethnic qualities to a product is all the more difficult when 
the product belongs to a genre that is shared on a global scale and when 
individual elements and styles can easily be transplanted and blended 
across national and linguistic boundaries. A Sorbian broadcaster, for 
example, expressed serious doubt that it was still possible to write 
“Sorbian' music. He pointed out that there had always been an overlap 
between the Sorbian, Polish and Czech traditions, that certain Sorbian 
tunes resemble German folk songs and that all varieties of music are 
now consumed in more than one country [OL4]. Architectural styles 
tend to span national borders too, although geography is conducive to 
local styles, as in the case of the Hebridean blackhouse, which preceded 
the more familiar “white house'. The blackhouse has been reinvented as 
the area's most authentic “architectural thread' by Dualchas, a Skye-based 
design company run by two young Gaelic speakers. They consider it to be 
'truly Highland' because its form “was dictated by the weather, the 
poverty, the way of life and the material available', which made it (as “ver- 
nacular” as the Gaelic the crofters spoke” (quoted in Gilchrist, 1996). 
Ironically, few members of today's Gaelic-speaking community will 
ever be able to afford one. Analogously, the traditional log houses of the 
Spreewald region may be labelled “Sorbian' on the grounds that their crea- 
tors and first inhabitants belonged to the ethnic community of the Sorbs, 
but as local expert Alfred Rogan insists (in MéS5kank, 2001), there is no 
such thing as a distinctively Sorbian style. 

A similar logic applies to visual art. In early 2005, Glasgow hosted 
Flower of the West, an exhibition of works by Scottish and Irish artists 
who had 'explore[d] Celtic identity through the theme of landscape and 
sense of place” (Macmillan, 2005). At a public event linked to the exhibi- 
tion (22 January 2005) a representative of Pròiseact nan Ealan argued 
that visual art was an aspect of culture that 'transcends language' and 
that debates about what is or is not (French art' or British art' would 
therefore be a 'red herring'. In 2002, Pròiseact nan Ealan launched An 
Leabhar Mòr (Maclean & Dorgan, 2002), a “21st century Book of Kells' 
that 'symbolises how the Gaelic language, its traditions and international 
connections enrich contemporary Scotland” (SAC, 2003: 5; cf. also An 
Leabhar Mòr website). It formed the centrepiece of a wider “celebration 
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of contemporary Celtic culture' (Pròiseact nan Ealan, 2003). Visual art was 
included to enhance poetry, but the project and some of its contributors 
fell short of many a Gaelic language activist's ideas about the types of 
activities that deserve to be supported with 'Gaelic' funds. One observer 
argued: 


Ann an Leabhar Mòr na Gàidhlig [MacLean agus Dorgan, 2002], tha an 
ro-ràdh agus na h-aistidhean mìneachail anns a' Bheurla a-mhàin, agus is i 
a' Bheurla a bha “predominant' sna stuthan-sanasachd a chaidh fhoillseachadh 
airson Fèis an Leabhair Mhòir ann an Dùn Èideann ann an 2003. Aig mòdan 
ionadail agus fiù 's aig a' Mhòd Nàiseanta Rìoghail, bidh breitheamhan aig a 
bheil Gàidhlig a' bruidhinn sa Bheurla agus bidh daoine gun Ghàidhlig ann 
nam breitheamhan ciùil. Agus aig Fèisean, bidh clann ag ionnsachadh 
sgilean ann an ceòl Gàidhlig, ach chan eil a' chuid as motha den teagasg ga 
dèanamh tro mheadhan na Gàidhlig. Tha na Fishmanaich a' faicinn cunnart 
anns an teachdaireachd seo gu bheil Gàidhlig ceart gu leòr na h-àite fhèin, 
ann am bàrdachd is ceòl, ach gur i Beurla a bhios daoine a' bruidhinn agus 
a' sgrìobhadh gu h-àbhaisteach. Agus sin cnag na cùise — airson nam Fish- 
manach, co-dhiù. Às aonais cleachdadh a' chànain, cha tig àbhaisteachadh, 
ann an raointean cultarach is ealain no raointean cleachdaidh sam bith eile. Is 
e àbhaisteachadh a tha fa-near do na Fishmanaich, ach is dòcha nach e cleachdadh 
no àbhaisteachadh a tha fa-near do luchd-stiùiridh nam pròiseactan. 


(In Leabhar Mòr na Gàidhlig [MacLean & Dorgan, 2002], the foreword 
and explanatory essays are in English only, and English was 'predomi- 
nant' in the publicity materials published for the Festival of the Leabhar 
Mòr in Edinburgh in 2003. At local mods and even at the Royal National 
Mod, judges who can speak Gaelic speak English and there are non- 
Gaelic speakers acting as music judges. And at Fèisean, children learn 
skills in Gaelic music, but the majority of the teaching is not done 
through the medium of Gaelic. The Fishmanites see a danger in this 
message that Gaelic is all right in its own place, in poetry and music, 
but that it is English that people speak and write normally. And that 
is the crux of the matter — for the Fishmanites, at least. Without 
language use, normalisation will not happen, in cultural and artistic 
domains or in any other domains of usage. Normalisation is the 
Fishmanites' goal, but perhaps usage and normalisation are not the 
goals that those directing these projects have in mind.) (Lang, 2006) 


Another commentator on Gaelic affairs for whom 'real' Gaelic culture is 
inseparable from Gaelic language ability referred to the Book of Kells 
and “marvellous Celtic circles' as “great historic achievements' and 
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complains that work that passes as (Gaelic art” today (mostly consists of 
sea-scapes assembled, conceptually, by non-Gaelic speaking artists who 
have escaped to live in North Uist” (Campbell, 2003: 188). In conclusion 
he offers the following statement: 


Aon uair 's gum bidh [sic] a' chànan aig teas meadhan gach earrann air a bheil 
sinn a-mach an seo, bidh adhartas air tachairt. Chan e Na h-Ealain Ghàidhlig, 
gun Ghàidhlig aig an neach a chruthaich an ealain. Chan e Craoladh Gàidhlig, 
gun Ghàidhlig a bhi aig gach riochdaire s' gach neach-camara s' fuaim, a bharr- 
achd air dìreach am presenter. 'S tha dearbh rud fìrinneach mu gach earran eile: 
lagh, film, slàinte, spors. 


(Only when the language is at the heart of every sector that we are dis- 
cussing here, will progress have been made. There is no Gaelic Arts 
unless the person who created the art has the language. There is no 
Gaelic broadcasting until it is not just the presenter who has Gaelic 
but every producer and every camera operator and every sound engin- 
eer. The same thing is true about every other sector as well: law, film, 
health, sports.) (Campbell, 2003: 189-90) 


The position that artistic activities should not be supported by minority 
agencies unless they promote the traditional language in more than a sym- 
bolic manner is also a subject of debate in the Sorbian context. Here too, the 
linguistic criterion is applied in a rather flexible manner, particularly with 
regard to Lower Sorbian. A brochure that accompanied a special exhibi- 
tion of /Wendish art' in Cottbus (Krautz & Pòtschke, 1998) defines it as 
work that is “rooted in the Wendish Kulturkreis', in a “poetic continuum 
of people who have lived and worked creatively within the Sorbian 
ethnie for a substantial period or made Wendish life the central subject 
of their work”. Wendish origins were said to “play an important role' but 
constituted only one of several relevant factors. The focus on Sorbian 
culture and its geographic context is borne out most strikingly in the 
so-called Heimatkunst, a patriotic, folkloristic type of visual art common 
to many parts of Europe where the outcomes of World War I had enhanced 
nationalist ambitions on the part of marginalised ethnic populations 
(Mirtschin, 1992: 119-26). Covering, in an accessible manner, elements 
of Sorbian mythology and traditional rural life in Lusatia, it was a pro- 
grammatic attempt during the early part of the 20th century to extend 
the patriotic ethos of classical Sorbian literature and Sorbian music to 
the visual arts. There were efforts to connect to artistic trends in other 
parts of the Slavic-speaking world, though it was only after World War II 
that Sorbian artists caught up with their Eastern European counterparts in 
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using art as a vehicle of social criticism (if we ignore satirical newspaper 
illustrations from the 19th century), and it was not until the 1970s that 
they rejected dogmatic guidelines with regard to subjects and style in 
favour of a variety of individual, experimental work (Sperling, 2003). 
Continuities from the artistic trends of the earlier 20th century can be 
found in the field of book and magazine illustration (especially with 
regard to mythology and folklore) and the recurrence of landscape 
motifs, which may be contemplative and romanticising references to root- 
edness (Verwurzelung, epitomised in the concept of doma — '“[being] at 
home) or responses to industrialisation and other kinds of “uprooting' 
(Entwurzelung of a physical as well as cultural kind; Winzeler, 2003). 
While there is no doubt that the Sorbian community recognises certain 
types of visual art as their own, it would be wrong to assume that contem- 
porary artists of Sorbian origin can be associated with a single (Sorbian' 
style (Krautz, 1974). A similar situation exists with regard to Sorbian 
film. Most “Sorbian' films to date were jointly produced by individuals 
of Sorbian and German backgrounds, and according to two experts 
(Krawc-DZewinski & Bruk, 1997: 207), the decision whether an artistic 
product is seen as 'Sorbian' or “(German' cannot simply be a matter of 
“who has and who hasn't got a Sorbian grandmother'. Here, too, we 
find an endorsement of the view that the '“Sorbianness' of a product 
depends on the extent to which it “originated in and left an impact on 
the Sorbian Kulturkreis (Krawc-DZewinski & Bruk, 1997). 

The one respect in which linguistic continuity is believed to be a prere- 
quisite of cultural survival in all artistic genres is the potential of minority 
languages to reinforce 'ownership' claims. In other words, Gaelic or 
Sorbian language use makes it more likely that (Gaelic' or “Sorbian' tra- 
ditions will continue to be recognised as “Gaelic” or “Sorbian' by the 
wider public. Across Lusatia, 'Sorbian' traditions are practised in the 
form of village festivals that are equally attractive to Sorbs and 
Germans, and unless the language boundary is maintained such events 
tend to engender a sense of ownership in both groups, which is likely 
to dilute their '“ethnic' dimension. Ludwig Elle (1992a: 56-58) noted, 
amongst other things, that the Upper Sorbian tradition of chodojtypalenje 
(witch burning) is no longer relevant to the formation of individual 
Sorbian identities for this very reason, while Madlena Norberg (1996: 
148-49) referred to practices in Lower Lusatia that either came to an 
end or turned German-medium and are now perceived as dòrflich 
(rural, rustic), rather than 'Sorbian'. The possibility of a language 
shift-related rebranding of “Sorbian' culture into a regional “German' 
culture is also acknowledged by Jodlbauer et al. (2001: 203) and Marti 
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(2003: 236). In 1997, an article in the Lausitzer Rundschau (Schirmer, 1997) 
consistently referred to local Easter traditions as 'Lusatian', rather than 
'Sorbian' or 'Wendish', and asserted that many of them could be traced 
back to rituals of ancient Germanic tribes, while information materials 
distributed by the Sorbische Kulturinformation (SKI website, cf. also Nowa- 
kowa & LedZbor, 1999[1995]) emphasise the extent to which Sorbs have 
maintained these traditions and invested them with new meanings. 
A permanent display in the Wendish Museum (1998) highlighted the 
Osterfeuer (bonfires on the night before Easter Sunday) as a ritual that is 
now considered German even though its contemporary range was 
roughly identical with the Sorbian-speaking territory of the late 19th 
century. In the tiny Catholic enclave of Wittichenau/Kulow, the 
“Sorbianness' of Easter Sunday processions on horseback (Osterreiten) is dis- 
puted [OL14], which may partially be explained by the fact that 
Wittichenau/Kulow is the only location where the hymns are sung in 
Sorbian as well as German. To make matters even more confusing, the 
Nowy Casnik published an article about the resumption of Easter riding pro- 
cessions in Lower Lusatia in which the practice is described as “Wendish' 
rather than “Catholic upper Sorbian' (Oelmann & Jànsch, 2000). Even the 
Catholic Sorbian heartland, where the Sorbian ethnie is supposedly intact, 
has now only a tiny number of traditions and festive events where 
Sorbian language use has remained unchallenged. It is still the norm for 
religious services and subsequent socials, traditions in which song plays 
a central role (such as the Martinssingen and Ostersingen) and at wedding 
ceremonies, but it may be missing altogether at events that mainly serve 
the reinforcement of local identities (Martin Walde, personal communi- 
cation, 12 August 1998). 

The Sorbian elite has responded to this trend by reaffirming the use of 
the language as a key element of traditional Sorbian festivals. Since 1990, 
such events have been revitalised or revived in many villages across 
Lusatia, and to qualify for financial support from Sorbian funds, tra- 
ditional practices have to meet certain standards of “purity” including a 
certain amount of Sorbian language use. It is unlikely that such arrange- 
ments will (re)generate a one-to-one link between 'involvement in 
Sorbian culture” and ethnocultural self-identification, but in some 
locations, they may well result in a situation where the language 
returns to the scene in more than a symbolic capacity. 


Linguistic continuity in relation to journalism and other 
media-based activities 


In the case of newspapers and electronic mass media, Gaelic and 
Sorbian language use is not only the norm; its maintenance is the 
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reason separate Gaelic and Sorbian services were established in the first 
place. Does that imply that these services are 'Gaelic' and 'Sorbian' only 
in a formal sense? Given that subtitles render minority language televi- 
sion programmes accessible to all speakers of the majority language, 
media producers need to tailor their representations of Gaelic or 
Sorbian affairs to both the in-group and the out-group without depriving 
the core audience of opportunities to develop a sense of ownership in 
relation to “their” media services that is not only based on the language 
aspect. They need to attract maximum audiences without making exces- 
sive concessions to assimilated tastes and varying language abilities. That 
results in a series of dilemmas and debates of which the remainder of this 
section will give a brief overview. 

Asked how he would would define a “Gaelic” television programme, a 
senior member of staff in a Lewis-based media company with a “Gaelic' or 
“Celtic' profile [WI11] responded that Gaelic television programmes “need 
not be about Gaels' and not even be specifically directed at Gaels, but 
justify their existence by offering 'new ways of seeing things'. He 
claimed to believe in “broadcasting from home but not to home' and con- 
ceded that the results are more likely to be appreciated by outsiders than 
by those in the Gaelic heartland. According to CTG-commissioned!! 
studies cited by Morag MacNeil (1995/1996: 97-98), the Gaelic-speaking 
audience is “not necessarily opposed to innovation' but quite clearly influ- 
enced by their perception of Gaelic culture on the question of “culturally 
appropriate” programme contents. One finding was a widespread aver- 
sion to “trivial material' including game shows. Both MacNeil (1995/ 
1996) and Marion Morrison (2006) provide interview evidence for the 
view that “mimicking” or “copying the style of' English programmes 
does not win audience approval. A contributor to a television documen- 
tary on Gaelic comedy pointed specifically to differences between the 
Gaelic and mainstream comedy: 


Tha mi a' smaointinn, ma tha thu a' coimhead air comadaidh ann an saoghal 
nan Gàidheal, chan e comadaidh a tha, mar a chanas iad, salach, caran 'smutty' 
is rudan mar sin — chan e sin an seòrsa comadaidh a tha aca, an seòrsa rudan a 
tha a' toirt orra gaire a dhèanamh — chanainn gur e an nàdar comadaidh nan 
Gàidheal, mas urrainn dhomh facal Beurla a chleachdadh, is e 'earthy'. 


(Looking at comedy in the Gaelic world, I think that it is not what they 
call “dirty” or “smutty” comedy that appeals to people. That is not the 
kind of comedy they have, the kinds of things that make people 
laugh. I would say that the character of Gaelic comedy is, if I may use 
an English term, 'earthy”) (Rebecca Nic IllFhinnein in Ealtainn, 2003) 
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The defence of 'moral values, especially within provision for children' is 
also cited as an audience expectation by Catherine Ann MacNeil (2003: 
62). All of that could have meant that the drama series Machair (1992—- 
1999) would get a poor reception in the traditional Gaelic heartland. 
Featuring all major ingredients of a television soap opera, Machair was 
a blatant example of (copying' the mainstream, and it 


took the language away from those cultural and historical influences 
which both shaped it and embalmed it. A language of songs of skyscape 
and landscape, of the cruelty of parting and of a lost homeland, had 
become, rightly or wrongly, the language of petty rivalries and infide- 
lities, of tea and talk, on the small screen. (Dunn, 1998/1999: 59) 


In the event, the series was highly successful, and its popularity beyond 
the Gaelic-speaking community suggests that audience loyalty cannot 
be reduced to the fact that very few other Gaelic television programmes 
were available in Gaelic at that time. How much, though, would its audi- 
ence have identified with the series had it been as controversial in content 
as its Irish counterpart Ros na Rùn in Northern Ireland (McCoy, 2003), and 
who would be its potental audience now? 

According to the media executive Ishbel MacLennan, commonality of 
language now implies very little about content preferences: 


Tha luchd-cleachdaidh a dùileachadh seirbhis dìreach cho farsainn ri luchd- 
cleachdaidh chànanan eile — is carson nach biodh? Tha a' Ghàidhlig dhar 
ceangal ach chan eil sin ag ràdh gur e aona bhuidheann slàn a th'unnainn. Co 
a tha dearbhadh co iad an luchd-cleachdaidh, tha iad fhèin. Na bitheamaid air 
ar mealladh tha na làithean far am biodh dìlseachd aig daoine do phrògram 
dìreach bhon is ann as a Ghàidhlig a tha e, gus a bhi seachad. Agus taobh eile 
na cùise tha luchd-cleachdaidh gun Ghàidhlig a roghnachadh a bhi air an 
àireamh cuideachd, ri linn is le taic le fo-thiotalan gum bheil iad a' faicinn gum 
bheil rud ann dhaibh-san. !*? 


(The Gaelic audience have similar expectations to other audiences and 
why not? Yes, they have the language in common, but that does not 
make them a homogenous mass. Who are the audience — who 
decides? I would suggest that the audience decides. Let's not kid our- 
selves the days when people would watch or listen to any programme 
just because it was 'Gaelic' are virtually gone. The other side of the coin 
is that of the non-Gaelic speakers who are choosing [with the help of 
subtitles] to join the Gaelic audience.) (MacLennan, 2003: 67, 70) 


Indeed, one of the key arguments for an extension of Gaelic-medium ser- 
vices is their capacity to connect all sections of the Gaelic-speaking public 
(Cormack, 1994; Dunbar, 2004). Stressing the “important role” minority 
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language media can play in “the development of the Gaelic community's 
sense of itself', Mike Cormack (2003b: 98) echoed Ishbel MacLennan's 
remark about internal diversity with the caveat that '[t]his is not done 
by artificially creating a monolithic view of that community' and added 
that he knew of 'no evidence that the Gaelic community does not have 
as many divisions within it as does every other community in Britain'. 
The editor of the Gaelic monthly An Gàidheal Ur remarked in a pro- 
gramme about Gaelic journalism (Murray MacLeòid in Ealtainn, 2004) 
that the unique selling point of a successful Gaelic newspaper (apart 
from the language) would be the reporting of Gàidhealtachd-related 
issues from “a Gaelic perspective” and the coverage of linguistic minority 
issues abroad, but at least one of his fellow discussants (Màiri Anna 
NicDhòmhnaill) seemed unconvinced that MacLeòid's priorities would 
be of interest to the majority of its potential readers and suggested that 
it might not be viable in principle to serve the entire political spectrum 
of Gaelic-speaking Scotland in a single paper. 

In the Sorbian context, it is widely taken for granted that minority media 
differ from majority-medium services not only by language but thematic 
priorities. To the extent that electronic mass media are controlled by 
Sorbs, they are explicity embraced as institutions through which the use 
and prestige of Sorbian can be increased and the general public be 
informed and educated about Sorbian culture and current affairs, Sorbian 
history, literature and wider heritage. According to the Sorbian section 
of Brandenburg's public broadcaster Rundfunk Berlin-Brandenburg 
(cf. RBB website), a Sorbian presence in the media 


e is a matter of survival (eine Ùberlebensfrage); 

e indicates to the Sorbian (speaking) community that their language is 
of equal worth; 

e indicates to identity maintenance and language development; 

e gives room to topics and areas of debate not covered by German 
service providers; 

e acquaints the Sorbian/Wendish people with their own history; 

e provides Sorbian/Wendish artists with opportunities to communi- 
cate with the Sorbian/Wendish public; 

e strengthens a sense of belonging and cohesion; 

e encourages those who only have a passive command of Sorbian/ 
Wendish to use it actively. 


Visitors to the website are left in no doubt that “a Sorbian radio 
programme is not only a programme in a different language but a pro- 
gramme in a different culture' and that its staff are expected to take the 
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“mentality” of their target audience into account. The same philosophy is 
pursued by the other branches of the Sorbian mass media. 


Concluding Remarks 


The main purpose of this chapter has been to demonstrate how Gaelic 
and Sorbian culture are conceptualised and how those who identify with 
them have responded to changes that were triggered by new economic 
and other social contexts. In both cases, socio-economic changes and the 
erosion of important cultural institutions (such as the cèilidh and the 
Spinte) in the wake of technological innovations tend to be presented as 
inevitable (or, at least, irreversible), while the mental dimension of 'tra- 
ditional' Gaelic or Sorbian culture continues to be drawn upon to assert 
ethnocultural continuity. By far the strongest theme in both contexts is a 
loss of “community” and the dangers that this poses to the maintenance 
of stable selves. Community is perceived to have declined not only in 
the spatial, structural sense of the 19th-century Gemeinschaft, but as an 
experience and catalyst for collective action. Widespread concern about 
this loss is a response to the facts that the original conceptual cores of 
“Gaelicness' and 'Sorbianness' have been severely eroded or discredited, 
and that the postmodern climate in which they are being debated makes 
the generation of a single authoritative narrative about their '(essence/ and 
“purpose” impossible. Dissent and fragmentation within groups is the 
norm rather than the exception in technologically advanced liberal 
democracies. In societies where 'ordinary' people can access 'knowledge' 
almost as easily as elites (cf. Watda, 2001) group dynamics change 
accordingly. 

What has hardly changed is the conceptualisation of certain sets of 
practices (including Gaelic and Sorbian language use) as systems, 
which feeds into definitions of cultural continuity in opposition to assim- 
ilation. It also promotes a distinction between “indigenous' forms of 
development, non-indigenous trajectories, and hybrid scenarios. While 
arguments along those lines appear old-fashioned or morally dubious 
(because the underlying dualism implies exclusion), it is important to 
remember that collective identities that rest primarily on shared beliefs 
and moral principles are rather fragile unless those 'values' are inter- 
preted and boundaries for appropriate behaviour are established 
(Parekh, 2000: 145). 

One aspect of “appropriate behaviour' in relation to Gaelic and 
Sorbian cultural continuity was, and still is, the use of the ancestral 
language, even though its symbolic significance features much more 
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prominently in everyday life (and even at many Gaelic and Sorbian cul- 
tural events) than its communicative role. Conceptualising Gaelic culture 
and shaping Gaelic identities from inside the community was for centu- 
ries the privilege of poets and overwhelmingly conducted through the 
medium of Gaelic. Today, definitional powers reach far beyond the artis- 
tic community. They extend to academics and lay researchers of various 
national origins, political office holders, media personalities and various 
types of grassroots activists. Improved access to all of the modern media 
genres has dramatically expanded the opportunities of the Gaelic com- 
munity to override externally generated stereotypes with images and 
narratives of its own, but the fact that Gaelic-medium film and television 
are usually subtitled and thus accessible to anyone with an understand- 
ing of English influences the messages producers are prepared to convey 
and the extent of honest, open debate. Sorbian culture too has been a 
definitional battlefield with players inside and outside the community, 
amongst whom artistic experts and journalists now seem to enjoy the 
highest degree of influence. Historically, cultural developments received 
much less attention than political and social aspects of development (the 
only notable exception being religious culture), and when Sorbian 
culture finally became a subject of scholarship (in the 18th century), 
authors tended to privilege “high culture' over (everyday culture” and 
past practices over contemporary trends (Marti, 2003: 235). More impor- 
tantly, discourses on Sorbian culture have focused on 'Sorbian culture 
(serbska kultura), rather then “the culture of the Sorbs' (kultura Serbow), 
and disputes over details have only been contained by the need for 
unity in pursuit of collective bargaining power (cf. Watda, 2001). The 
last point also applies to Gaelic. The term “Gaelic culture' is not 
applied to the totality of culture that is de facto being enjoyed by 
members of the Gaelic community and genuinely vernacular in that 
sense, but mostly to practices that convey 'otherness' to the rest of Scot- 
tish society. 

In both the Gaelic and the Sorbian context, the data presented in this 
volume suggest tensions over the extent to which cultural continuity 
requires an essentialising agenda of preservation and exclusion as 
opposed to a pluricentric “free-for-all', and there seems to be a gradual 
to shift towards the latter paradigm. Michael Newton (2000: 282) is 
right to argue that traditional Gaelic culture can only retain its integrity 
if all expressions (music, dance, song, poetry, story) are promoted as 
interrelated aspects of the same phenomenon, but conceptualising 
culture as a set of carefully encoded, tangible products and practices 
involves a high risk of fossilisation. Activists in both settings talk about 
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the danger of turning culture into a museum and seem concerned about 
alienation amongst the young, which continuing language shift is 
assumed to accelerate. At the same time, members of the Gaelic and 
Sorbian elites are happy to draw on ethnic narratives in their engage- 
ment with contemporary politics. Humanist “minority perspectives' are 
evoked against the laws of faceless, soulless and environmentally 
destructive global capitalism. The presence of such rhetoric in pro-Gaelic 
and pro-Sorbian discourses does not mean that every Gael and Sorb is 
likely to embrace a left-wing position in a party-political sense, but it 
increases the support Gaelic and Sorbian campaigns receive from sup- 
porter of other 'progressive' causes. The politicisation of cultural survi- 
val allows incomers to identify with relevant aspects of Gaelic and 
Sorbian history and “blend in' with the 'native' activists despite their 
lack of immediate biographic links. To borrow an image from 
Donncha O héÉallaithe (2004: 185), their unity rests on a vision of 
Gaelic and Sorbian culture as arrows, rather than targets, of global 
cultural trends. Evidence of new reference points for minority identities 
are particularly welcomed by academic observers such as Walter 
Koschmal (1993: 133), Elka Tschernokoshewa (1995, 1996, 2000) and 
Konrad Kòstlin (2003). Specific insights and sensibilities in relation to 
the environment fit in with the Zeitgeist. They are alternative to uncritical 
(and often uninspiring) celebrations of traditional markers and can be 
presented as logical consequences of Gaelic and Sorbian culture becom- 
ing ever more fragmented. 

As generally agreed concepts of Gaeldom and Sorbianness have 
become more abstract and the maintenance of a separate intellectual 
and artistic life more dependent on outside support, the maintenance of 
the traditional language can easily emerge as a kind of bottom line. Lin- 
guistic continuity matters to essentialisers because it permits every new 
generation to access Gaelic and Sorbian “high' culture and acquire defini- 
tive cultural patterns at the level of habitus. It allows for maximum levels 
of consistency in the field of verbal arts, which are the most effective 
medium for the intergenerational transmission of identity-promoting 
ideas, values and principles, as well as a symbol of nationhood. Maintain- 
ing linguistic boundaries also prevents the de-ethnicisation (and sub- 
sequent modification) of '“authentic' practices that are now shared with 
the members of the majority population, and it engenders the “nativisa- 
tion' of imported social practices. The latter trend is most obvious in 
the contexts of education, separate radio and television services and cul- 
tural spaces with a minority language dimension, such as bookshops and 
cultural centres. 
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However, if language maintenance continues to be promoted as an end 
in itself, Gaelic and Sorbian may increasingly lose their ethnic charge. As 
was noted in Chapter 6, not all users of Gaelic and Sorbian wish to be 
associated with the outlooks and practices that are traditionally associ- 
ated with them. For those who support Gaelic and Sorbian for the sake 
of linguistic diversity, language use is the overriding issue. That makes 
them extremely supportive of learners (from any cultural background), 
of normalisation measures and associated corpus planning, and rather 
critical of “Gaelic' and 'Sorbian' projects that do not involve the use of 
the language. For those who appreciate the language as an ethnocultural 
marker, its importance depends on what else is available and effective for 
the communication of that identity in a given situation. Whether a certain 
package of language promotion measures is perceived as a threat to group 
identity or not is therefore primarily dependent on the collective self- 
image that the members of that group wish to promote. Just as different 
versions of the '“Gaelic' or “Sorbian' past are a function of ideological pre- 
rogatives in the present, reliance on distinct “values' and '“perspectives' in 
negotiations over currently expedient 'survival' strategies is quite clearly 
a product of the present. As Roland Marti (2003) demonstrated with refer- 
ence to the Sorbs, almost all elements of what Europe's ethnocultural min- 
orities consider 'their' cultures are products of hybridisation as well as 
purist intervention and nativisation. In view of all that, it is far more 
productive to ask what Gaelic and Sorbian culture are about than what 
they are. 


Notes 


1. Rob Dunbar (RD; Canadian-born academic, Gaelic learner and campaigner), 
Trevor Royle (TR; Scottish journalist), and John Murray (JM, native Gaelic 
speaker from Lewis, lecturer and writer) in Càite bheil na Gàidheil? (1998). 

2. Quangos (quasi-autonomous non-governmental organisations) are semi- 
independent publicly funded agencies. 

3. The television series Na h-Eilthirich/The Emigrants (1999), Na Stàitean Ceilteach/ 
Celtic America (2000) and Siubhal Nan Salm (2004) critically acknowledged the 
role of Gaels in Britain's colonial legacy, while Air Fasdadh (1997) engaged with 
mixed experiences of island life by boarded-out children from the Central Belt 
in the 1950s. 

4. The Gaelic language was mentioned by 6496/4996, “communal activities' (vis- 
iting, informal gatherings, dances) by 309e/1696, a “distinctive economic base' 
(crofting, fishing, tweed) by 2890/1896, and “distinctive history and traditions' 
by 1296/1390. The adult sample also contained references to religion (1190) and 
to “a low incidence of crime and related problems' (496). 

5. In June 1993, a referendum amongst Harris residents demonstrated a support 
rate of 6290. At a second referendum, conducted in May 1995 in conjunction 
with a public enquiry, 6890 opposed the project, which prompted Comhairle 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


nan Eilean Siar to withdraw its original support. Lafarge finally abandoned the 
project in April 2004 (FoES, 2004). 


. The demarcation of additional sections of the Highlands and Islands as pro- 


tected sites under EU law (Natura, 2000; cf. European Commission website) 
even provoked comparisons with the Clearances (Macleod, 2002a; see also 
MacAulay, 2003). Brian Wilson (2005) complained with reference to the aban- 
doned island of Mingulay that Scotland was 'an awful lot better at safeguard- 
ing the physical environment than at respecting the heritage of lives, language 
and culture' because the island is (covered . . . in environmental designations' 
but without any (mark of respect to those who lived and died there. 


. Iain Crichton Smith (1986: 45) referred to this tendency in the context of local 


understandings and experiences of community: “[T]he islander has an innate 
courtesy and a lack of aggressive sense which above all is disgusted by any 
show of grandiosity. He finds it difficult to put himself forward — as if by 
the act of doing so he was individualising himself from the community.' 


. For descriptions of major Sorbian organisations see relevant academic contri- 


butions (e.g. Fischer, 1997), publications by Sorbian Cultural Information 
(SKI) and material available on the web (http://www.sorben-wenden.de, 
www.sorben.com). 


. Musikantenstadl is a popular entertainment show on German television that 


features (so-called) folk musicians from Bavaria and other German-speaking 
parts of the Alpine region. 

Doma3cyna explained in an interview with Walter Koschmal (Domaicyna, 
1993: 77): [Dlas Sorbische [ist] melodischer, weicher, hat eine andere Temperatur. 
In deutscher Sprache zu schreiben ist ganz anders. Da bin ich auch verspielt, aber 
ungeschminkter, die Aussage kommt schiàrfer. Das liegt meiner Ansicht nach an der 
Sprache. (Sorbian is the more melodic and softer language of the two, it has 
a different temperature. Writing in German is a very different matter. I am 
playful in my German writing as well, but in a less pretentious manner. The 
statement comes across more harshly. This is, in my opinion, caused by the 
language.) Elsewhere, she characterised the Sorbian style as “too flattering 
(zu schmeichelnd) and claimed to appreciate the German tradition for its high 
degree of precision (Goebel, 1997; see also Doma3cyna, 2001). 

CTC stands for Comataidh Telebhisein Gàidhlig (Gaelic Television Commit- 
tee), the predecessor of Comataidh Craolaidh Gàidhlig (Gaelic Broadcasting 
Committee). The Gaelic Broadcasting Fund is now administered by Seirbheis 
nam Meadhanan Gàidhlig (Gaelic Media Service). 

Spelling and punctuation errors in Gaelic quote correspond to those in the 
original. 


Chapter 8 


The (Re)Production of Difference: 
Language as Source of Social 
Boundaries 


As was shown in Chapters 4 and 5, the days in which ethnic and linguistic 
boundaries in the Gàidhealtachd and Sorbian Lusatia were roughly identi- 
cal have long passed. In both the Gaelic and Sorbian context, lifestyles 
have diversified and elements of what the traditional speaker commu- 
nities would consider their distinct cultural heritage are being promoted 
as national or regional assets. Apart from some young infants, no-one can 
be said to conduct his/her life entirely through Gaelic or Sorbian, and 
Gaelic and Sorbian culture are no longer experienced as all-inclusive. 
Both languages have attracted a culturally diverse ranges of learners, 
including people of no Gaelic or Sorbian family background whatsoever, 
and both the Gàidhealtachd and Lusatia are home to people who have no 
personal connection to Gaelic or Sorbian but identify strongly with their 
region's unique cultural heritage. Conversely, there are individuals who 
seem to be 'typical' Gaels or Sorbs without being particularly committed 
to the maintenance of Gaelic or Sorbian culture, which confirms that Scot- 
land's Gaels and Lusatia's Sorbs are as likely as any group or society to 
include individuals whose maintenance of certain practices says less 
about the extent to which they “share their cultural meaning and legiti- 
mizing beliefs” than their “fear of the social consequences of nonconfor- 
mity'” (Parekh, 2000: 146). What, then, is the relative importance of 
Gaelic and Sorbian as ethnocultural markers at the level of the indivi- 
dual? What does the rise of interest in Gaelic and Sorbian beyond the 
Gaelic and Sorbian diasporas mean for inherited definitions of “Gaelic- 
ness' and 'Sorbianness', and what kind of internal boundaries are being 
created by the current patterns of Gaelic and Sorbian language ability 
and language use? 
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Gaelic: The Demise of the Highland Line 


Studies of Gaelic identity patterns are a relatively recent phenomenon 
and have largely been confined to micro-settings. Relevant work was 
carried out in the Outer Hebrides by Susan Parman (1972), Judith 
Ennew (1980), and Edward Condry (1980), and in the Isle of Skye by 
Sharon Macdonald (1997). Census results provide an ongoing guide 
to numbers of people claiming an ability to speak, read and/or write 
Gaelic, but they do not indicate how many individuals would have ident- 
ified themselves as a Gàidheal (Gael) as opposed to Gall (Lowlander, non- 
Gaelic Scot) or an alternative type of (other. It is estimated that fewer than 
1090 of today's speaker community come from non-Gaelic-speaking 
families, which means that over 9090 of them conform to what Donald 
MacAulay (1994: 43) offered as the long-standing emic definition of a 
Gael: duine aig a bheil Gàidhlig bho dhùthchas (a person who has Gaelic 
by inherited tradition). The last survey that allowed significant 
numbers of Gaelic speakers from diverse backgrounds to describe them- 
selves as both (Gaels' and 'Scots' was the Euromosaic project (1994/1995), 
but for a number of reasons the level of identification with the label 
“Gaelic” turned out to be fairly low. Interviews with 322 Gaelic speakers 
across the Western Isles, Skye and the rest of the Highlands (70.590 of 
the total) as well as the Lowlands (29.590) indicated that 'Scottish' and 
local identities were felt more strongly than a (Gaelic' or “Highland' iden- 
tity. Even in the Western Isles, if assertions of a “strong” Gaelic identity 
(6596) trailed behind 'strong' local identities (88.590), a '(strong' Scottish 
identity (77.70) and 'strong' Islander identities (73.190). Ten percent of 
respondents in the Western Isles claimed to feel Gaelic “on the whole' 
(MacKinnon, 1998b).! Such findings seemed to confirm what Sharon Mac- 
donald (1997) found out about intergenerational identity shifts on Skye. 
She reports that young people were much more likely to refer to outsiders 
as Sasannaich (English) rather than 'strangers' or Goill (Lowlanders or 
foreigners), and that they were more likely than their parents to 
support Scottish nationalism. The appreciation of Gaelic as a component 
of a 'politicised package of language, heritage and culture/ seemed to be 
primarily a characteristic of the younger generation, whereas the older 
generation perceived Gaelic as something that was simply “rooted in 
everyday practice and everyday contrasts'. For the latter group, the use 
of the language was “part of proper behaviour” but not necessarily the 
main source of people's sense of belonging (Macdonald, 1997: 239-41). 
The Euromosaic survey not only showed that Scottish and local identities 
were felt more strongly than a Gaelic identity, but revealed that 24.6960 of 
respondents in the Western Isles denied feeling “Gaelic' (26.19e in the total 
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sample). Given that these figures represent overwhelmingly the opinions 
of native speakers, they can be treated as evidence that the (Gaelic Renais- 
sance' had not resulted in a resurgence of an “ethnic” Gaelic consciousness 
and that the way most individuals locate themselves socially is generally 
more strongly influenced by local reference points than by national and 
other relatively abstract identities (cf. Cohen, 1982: 13). James Oliver 
(2005: 2) even argues that the “nationalising of the language” during its 
recent 'renaissance' and the fact that “the majority of people living in 
the traditional Gàidhealtachd no longer speak Gaelic' has “considerably 
weakened the 'quasi-ethnic concept of the Gael”. In the following sec- 
tions, I shall discuss these trends with regard to the way “the Gaelic com- 
munity” is currently imagined by the elite and how “Gaelicness' is being 
(re)negotiated at an individual level. 


The promotion of Gaelic as a national asset 


Since the late 18th century, the homeland of the Gaels has not only been 
affected by temporary and permanent out-migration of Gaelic speakers 
but has found itself at the receiving end of population movement from 
the South, which a contributer to a Gaelic television programme (Càite 
bheil na Gàidheil?, 1998) captured in the phrase: (Scratch a Lowlander 
and you'll find a Highlander and vice versa'. Today, almost half of 
Scotland's Gaelic speakers live outside the traditional Gàidhealtachd, and 
the emergence of several Lowland council areas as locations with inter- 
generational gains (GROS, 2005; MacKinnon, 2002: 25-26) confirms that 
Gaelic language skills are being nurtured well beyond the traditional 
heartland. 

During the Scottish Parliament's first Gaelic debate, the then-Minister 
for Gaelic, Alasdair Morrison, declared: 


Gaelic is a precious jewel in the heart and soul of Scotland. It is not con- 
strained within strict boundaries or herded into tight corners. Gaelic is 
national, European and international. Tt is fundamental to Scotland; it 
is not on the periphery or on the fringes. It must be normalised and 
its rights must be secured (Morrison, 2000) 


With the passing of the Gaelic Language (Scotland) Act 2005, this vision was 
turned into an official long-term commitment. Gaelic is also increasingly 
supported for economic reasons, especially in the tourism context. Scot- 
land has marketed itself as a “Celtic” nation from the moment Highland- 
ism captured the imagination of the Lowland bourgeoisie (cf. Chapter 
4), but it is only now that Scotland's tourism strategists have begun to con- 
sider the language a unique selling point. In 2005, the chief executive of 
Scotland Europa (Donald MacInnes quoted in Macdonald, 2005), told 
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Highland councillors that Gaelic could give their area 'a competitive 
advantage in terms of making [it] more distinctive and more recognisable 
in the enlarged European Union' and thus be developed into “a big seller 
for Scotland'. The Highland section of Scotland's official tourism agency 
has created a comprehensive on-line directory for “Gaelic Scotland'/ 
“Alba na Gàidhlig (“Gaelic Scotland” website), and bilingual English 
and Gaelic signs may soon appear at “appropriate” points of entry into 
Scotland “to emphasise the sense of place' (Scottish Executive, 2005a). 

Gaelic development agencies and grassroots activists have contributed 
to the gradual demise of the Highland Line by rejecting the idea of a 
Gaelic political party and adhering to the promotion of Gaelic language 
use as an end in itself. Urging Scotland's politicians to classify the situ- 
ation of Gaelic as a 'linguistic disaster area' and intervene accordingly, a 
well known Gaelic poet and long-standing campaigner declared that 
“Gaelic belongs to all of Scotland, to all those across the world, of Scots 
descent or otherwise, for whom the language is a precious gift 
(MacNeacail, 2002). A leaflet published by CnaG and Cànan (2001) 
describes Gaelic as 'clach oisinn de dhearbh chultar na h-Alba agus na stòras 
nàiseanta phrìseil' (the cornerstone of Scotland's true culture and a valu- 
able national resource), while and Gaelic teachers publicly defended the 
language as “an integral part of [Scotland's] cultural identity” and some- 
thing that (sets us apart' from the rest of Europe (Today, 2000; McAulay, 
2001). The latter point also featured in a recent piece by the president of 
An Comunn Gaidhealach in the organisation's newsletter: 


Gaelic is the longest standing Scottish language having survived since 
the 3rd century AD. It is a valuable cultural asset and in an age follow- 
ing devolution we need as a nation to be seen to establish our own iden- 
tity. The Gaelic language is, in the view of our membership, one of the 
conduits through which such a distinctive identity for a “new! Scotland 
can be established. Those of us who speak the language are well aware 
of the value of the Gaelic language and culture to Scotland. There are 
many who speak not one word of Gaelic who equally support this 
view. (Angus MacDonald, 2004) 


At least on television, Gaelic has not only bridged most cultural gaps 
between its heartland and the remainder of the country, it has also 
secured a firm public footing in urban Lowland Scotland. Scotland's 
Lowland cities and towns have been used as backdrops of Gaelic music 
videos, Gaelic children's programmes, the multi-media Gaelic language 
course Speaking Our Language (1993-1995), and to some extent for 
Gaelic drama (Cormack, 1994). 
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Gaelic speakers make up a mere 190 of Glasgow's population, but the 
city's reputation as the main urban outpost of Gaeldom and a major reci- 
pient of Irish immigrants led the Director of Pròiseact nan Ealan (the Gaelic 
Arts Agency) to call it “the most Celtic city on the planet' (Malcolm 
Maclean in A Hard Act to Follow, 1999)* and Glasgow City Council to 
grant Gaelic culture a major role in a wider agenda for urban cultural 
renewal. The city's first ever Gaelic Arts Officer declared at the start of 
her appointment that she wanted to 


mak[e] Gaelic arts accessible not only to those living in Glasgow who 
speak Gaelic, but those who relate to the Gaelic culture (Irish and 
Scots) and those who have family and historical links and are looking 
for new and relevant ways to celebrate their Scottish heritage. (An 
Lòchran website) 


Even more remarkable is the fact that from August 2006, Glasgow will 
supplement its Gaelic primary school with a Gaelic secondary school, and 
that the Glasgow-based broadsheet The Herald (2005) declared in response 
to the Census 2001 results for Gaelic that “we have a duty to revive and 
restore Gaelic' because '[c]ultural heritage and linguistic diversity, suppo- 
sedly hallmarks of devolved Scotland, demand it'. Such developments 
seem to confirm that positive attitudes towards the language are no 
longer confined to those who have an ability in the language or Gaelic 
family connections. If the results of a recent opinion survey for the BBC 
(MRUK, 2003) are anything to go by, commitments of this kind would 
also be welcomed in many other parts of the country. Of the 1020 individ- 
uals surveyed, only 1390 had any knowledge of Gaelic, but 6690 agreed 
with the statement that “Gaelic is an important part of Scottish life and 
needs to be promoted'. Fifty-nine percent confirmed that '[m]ore Scottish 
people should attempt to learn Gaelic”, though only 3290 said that they 
would “consider learning Gaelic” themselves. 

That does not mean, however, that ignorance and hostility in relation to 
Gaelic have been overcome. Opponents of Gaelic have publicly criticised 
Gaelic-related government spending (currently £13 million p. a.) with 
references to 'over-representation' and 'artificiality' (e.g. Alan Brown on 
Now You're Talking, BBC Radio Scotland, 1999, and Today, BBC Radio 4, 
2000), and a small but vocal section of Scottish society flatly refuses to 
embrace Gaelic as a part of their national identity. A resident of Fife, for 
example, argued in a letter to the Scotsman (Grisenthwaite, 1995) that it 
would be “a mistake to try and impose an artificial Gaelic culture on a 
sceptical population” because “the vast majority of people are not Gaels 
and have little or no Gaelic ancestry” and (do not want to be bullied 
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into pretending to be'. An Edinburgh-based reader of the same paper 
(Panton, 1997) stated: 'As a Lowland Scot, I feel 1 have as much in 
common with Gaelic culture as I have with Aboriginal culture; i.e. not 
very much', and argued that the bilingual street signs in Airdrie 
(a town near Glasgow) were “just silly” and 'surely take things far 
enough'. More recent objections to an extended symbolic presence of 
Gaelic beyond the Hebrides and adjacent mainland districts include refu- 
sals by local area councils in Inverness and Caithness to install bilingual 
road signs (cf. APT, 2005a; MacLeòid, 2005a; An Gàidheal Ùr, 2005a) and 
the initial refusal of the Scottish Football Association to add “Alba' to 
the national strip (cf. O/Henley, 2005; WHFP, 2005c). In March 2000, an 
outspoken caller to BBC Radio Scotland from Peterhead (Now You're 
Talking, 2000) described Gaelic as basically an Irish language which 
came across with the original Scots', and admitted that he rather disliked 
“having to listen to the Gaelic tongue on the television with subtitles . . . on 
this side of the mountains'. He declared that the people on the East Coast 
had “no great affinity with the language at all' because they perceived it as 
“alien'. While he did not explicitly refer to Scotland's other autochthonous 
minority language, the strength of Scots in northeastern Scotland may 
well have been a factor in his aversion to Gaelic. The Selkirk-based jour- 
nalist and novelist Allan Massie (Now You're Talking, 2000) made a similar 
commert in relation to the Borders. On some occasions, anti-Gaelic jour- 
nalists have in fact availed themselves of a type of rhetoric that would 
almost certainly have been rejected by their editors had it been directed 
at allochthonous minority communities (cf. W. McLeod, 2001d; and 
examples on 'Brackenmuncher' website). 

This residual antagonism makes the rise of individual Gaels to the 
highest level of the Scotland's broadcasting sector and high political 
office all the more satisfying to the Gaelic community (WHFP, 20044), 
though it does not instantly relieve a historically rooted degree of discom- 
fort, as the following observation by an Edinburgh-based journalist from 
the Isle of Lewis illustrates: 


Saoilidh mi nach eil sinne mar Ghaidheil buileach comhfhurtail fhathast ann 
an saoghal nan uaislean is nan Gaidheal ann an Deisichean. Bha sinn cho 
fada a' smaoineachadh gum buineadh na gnothaichean sin dha daoine eile 
agus nach biodh na Gaidheil truagh ach air na h-oirean ag ithe sgadan 
saillte . . . Is caomh leinn a bhi a' fanaid air “Gaidheil nan Cappucci[n]o' ged 
a bhuineas mi fhìn dhaibh a nis mar a bhuineas gu leòr eile. 


I still do not think that the Gaels are quite comfortable with the idea of 
being among the top people and decision makers and have got used to 
the idea of Gaels in Suits. We spent so long believing that the elegant 
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functions were for others and that the place of the Gaels was on the 
edges, eating salt herring . .. We all like to mock the world of the “Cap- 
puccino Gaels' even though I am one as are many others. (MacLeòid, 
2004e) 


However, Gaelic-related sectarianism, such as the refusal of the 
Australian-born Gaelic language activist, teacher and broadcaster 
Ruairidh MacIlleathain to acknowledge Robert Burns as a national poet 
(in Telefios na Seachdain, 2000a), is very limited. The same is true of the 
presentation of Scotland's Gaelic community as victims of ethnic cleans- 
ing, though there have been instances in recent years. Suggestions to 
that effect have been made by historians (cf. Chapter 4) and by religious 
office holders, who compared the fate of evicted Gaels to that of modern- 
day asylum seekers (Iain MacGregor quoted in Denholm, 2002; Rev 
Norman Maciver quoted in APJ, 2005c). There is no Gaelic flag, no offi- 
cially recognised Gaelic anthem or any state legislation that explicitly 
establishes the existence of a Gaelic (people', even though the Gaelic com- 
munity may have a claim to be recognised as an “ethnic group' in the sense 
of the Race Relations Act 1976 (McLeod, 1998) and Comunn na Gaidhlig 
(CnaG Working Group on Status for Gaelic, 1997: v) issued an appeal to 
the UK Government to recognise Scotland's Gaels as a (national minority” 
under the Council of Europe's Framework Convention on National 
Minorities. In an exchange with Aonghas Pàdraig Caimbeul (2006) 
about the lack (or otherwise) of universally recognised symbols (samh- 
laidhean) of Gaelicness, the poet Maoilios Caimbeul (2006) lamented this 
state of affairs in a letter to the West Highland Free Press: 


Tha nàisean nan Gaidheal ann an stait dhìblidh. Tha sinn nar mion-sluagh 
ann am fo-stàite, Alba, far nach eil prìomhachas sam bith ga thoirt do chùisean 
nan Gàidheal . . . [Tha] sinn gu dearbha 'sgapte, briste”, gun shamhla gu cinn- 
teach, ach fada nas cudromaiche gun fòcas, gun mheadhan, gun chumhachd 
ceart airson sinn fhìn a riaghladh agus a dhìon. 'S e sin an rud a tha cudro- 
mach, nach eil iad sin againn. 


(The Gaelic nation is in a wretched state. We are a minority within a sub- 
state, Scotland, where Gaelic matters are not given any kind of priori- 
ty... [W]e are indeed 'scattered' and 'broken', without a symbol for 
sure, but much more importantly without a focus, without a centre, 
without real power to govern and defend ourselves. That is the crucial 
part, that we don't have those things.) (M. Caimbeul, 2006) 


The Commission for Racial Equality was initially not even convinced 
that Scottish Gaelic should be granted official status (Scottish Parliament, 
2003: IL, 143-144), and Scotland's 2001 Census failed to acknowledge 
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the Gàidhealtachd-Galldachd distinction as a potential ethnocultural bound- 
ary. Section 15 (ethnic group'/'cultural background') subdivided the 
generic category 'White' into 'Scottish', “Other British', “Irish' and (Any 
other white background', which forced those who wished to identify 
themselves as Gaels to do so in opposition to 'Scottish'. 

The relevant section of the present study's questionnaire explored the 
issue of “the Other” from a slightly different angle and avoided “Scottish' 
as a label. Respondents were invited to express in relative terms how 
closely they identified culturally and/or emotionally with “native High- 
landers (and Islanders)/” as opposed to 'Lowlanders', 'other Celtic 
nations', “the Gaelic diaspora (e.g. the Gaels of Nova Scotia)” and 
several other groups. Of the 73 respondents who presented “native High- 
landers (and Islanders)' as (one of) their primary reference group(s) and 
offered conclusive data on some or all of the above categories, 5596 indi- 
cated a greater sense of cultural affinity with “other Celtic nations' than 
with Lowland Scots, 4490 ranked the (Gaelic diaspora” more highly, 2790 
ranked “the people of Orkney and Shetland” more highly and 1190 even 
ranked “non-indigenous minorities' more highly. The likelihood of 
doing so was greater amongst informants with medium/high levels of 
Gaelic language ability and highest amongst native speakers. If these 
data were representative they would suggest that in spite of the advanced 
stage of formal cultural assimilation, the Highland-Lowland line has 
remained a significant reference point for Gaelic speakers of Highland 
extraction and identification, while learners who identify strongly with 
the traditional Gàidhealtachd but tend to have been raised outside the 
region were more likely to state greater or equal degrees of proximity 
towards Lowland Scots. 


Oideachadh ceart? Implications of Gaelic education 


Murchadh MacLeòid's (2004e) comment on “Cappuccino Gaels' 
reminded us that hostility on the part of non-Gaels has not been the 
only spanner in the works of the “Gaelic Renaissance/. A tendency 
towards heartlandism was confirmed by some of my interviewees. A 
media-related informant [CB4], for example, explained that Gaelic televi- 
sion producers find themselves 'between the devil and the deep blue sea' 
because 'the Lowlanders are envious that Gaelic gets £8 million” while 
'back home they are thought of as snooty' and “cut off from their roots'. 
This would suggest that the sense of alienation Iain Crichton Smith 
described for his generation of educated Gaels in English-dominated set- 
tings (Watson, 1992) is shared to some extent by some of today's young 
Gaels, and that Scotland's Gàidhealtachdan Ura (Gaelic-related networks 
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in the Lowlands) still need to prove their ethnocultural worth to the 
heartland. 

The way Lowland Gaels are seen by traditional native speakers is of 
immediate relevance to the field of Gaelic education, where the argument 
for a higher concentration of resources in strongly Gaelic-speaking areas 
is pitted against fears of ghettoisation and of reinforcing divisions 
between Highlanders and Lowlanders (cf. MacNìll, 2000a; Hindley, 
1993: 5). One interviewee [CB3] argued that it would be irresponsible to 
draw a line around certain areas because (Gaels have dispersed them- 
selves across the whole of Scotland/. She cited places where Gaelic 
would have been “wiped out' had it not benefited from targeted 
support (e.g. the Sleat peninsula in Skye) and insisted that it simply 
would not viable to create little crofting utopias'. Campaigners for 
Gaelic-medium education are quick to deny that Gaelic-only schools 
amount to “educational apartheid” (a term that had reportedly been 
used by a City of Edinburgh councillor). A local member of Comann 
nam Pàrant (Roibeard O Maolalaigh in Holyrood Live, 2000) explained 
that Gaelic parents wanted “dedicated/' rather than “separate” Gaelic 
schools. The head of Glasgow's Gaelic-medium primary school even pre- 
sented demand for Gaelic-medium education beyond the traditional 
Gaelic community as a success story: 


I think a lot of people perceive us to be very cliquey and possibly for 
professional people but that's not the case. I have parents from every 
sort of spectrum, every walk of life in the city of Glasgow and I think 
that's very important for the community aspect of the school because 
Gaelic doesn't just belong to one body of people. It belongs to 
anybody who wants to access it. (Donalda McComb in The Language 
of The Garden of Eden, 2003) 


However, if constant encounters with English monoglots and the lack of a 
Gaelic ethos outside the classroom prevent children in Gaelic-medium 
units from becoming “natural' speakers, a certain amount of “ghettoisa- 
tion' would be rather desirable (cf. MacLeod, 2006), and the hypothesis 
that Gaelic-medium education generates social boundaries was readily 
confirmed by two interviewees. Explaining why she sent her child into 
Gaelic-medium education, a Glasgow-based questionnaire respondent 
[G15] stated that 'the unit perhaps without intending to does segregate 
the children[,] which ... promotes a feeling of “belonging”, being part 
of the “in-group”. Being raised in a Gaelic-speaking family had allegedly 
exposed her to 'a degree of what can only be described as racial discrimi- 
nation', whereas the treatment experienced by today's Gaelic-speaking 
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children “may be quite the reverse'. The last point was also put across by a 
native Gaelic speaker and teacher of English. She claimed that (young 
children who learn Gaelic develop a sense of superiority and tend to 
reject English-only children in the play ground' which constituted a 
'reversal of what took place in history”, i.e. the rejection of Gaels by 
English speakers [CB14]. Surveys amongst former Gaelic-medium 
primary students confirmed that the Gaelic-medium option is considered 
a better experience in terms of teacher-student ratios, classroom atmos- 
phere and “exposure to cultural experiences', but they also confirmed 
that participation can attract teasing and ridicule (MacNeil & Stradling, 
1999-2000: 24-28; Morrison, 2006). 

All of this raises the question whether Gaelic education can be con- 
sidered a domain of ethnocultural self-selection and ethnification. On 
the one hand, it is well-known that Gaelic-medium primary education 
serves children from diverse ethnocultural backgrounds and is chosen 
for a variety of reasons, including the location of the schools, low class 
sizes, the availability of a taxi service, or bilingual education as such 
[CB2, CB12]. Between 1996 and 2001, only 35.690 of the children who 
attended Gaelic-medium primary units progressed to Gaelic-medium 
secondary education, which can not be entirely explained by a lack of 
qualified teachers (CnaG, 1999: 9; MAGoG, 2002: 50; HMIE, 2005).* 
Even within the traditional Gàidhealtachd, parental decisions in relation 
to Gaelic-medium education have complex motivations. While favourable 
attitudes exist well beyond the traditional speaker community, they 
cannot be taken for granted within it (cf. Stockdale et al., 2003). In most 
Gaelic-medium units, learners considerably outnumber children from 
Gaelic-speaking families (cf. CnaG, 1999: 8), a trend which has generated 
concern amongst native speaker parents that exposure to Gaelic at school 
might corrupt their children's superior linguistic standards [CB1]. Inter- 
viewees expressed dismay at the promotion of fluency at the expense of 
grammatical accuracy and attributed differences between the children's 
Gaelic and traditional varieties to their being cut off from traditional, 
rural native speakers.“ As research in relation to Welsh (Jones, 1984) 
and to Irish in Northern Ireland (Maguire, 1986; cf. also O Baoill, 1999) 
has shown, fears about high rates of deviation from established norms 
in minority language medium education are not entirely unfounded. 

On the other hand, Gaelic-medium education is assumed to deliver 
more than formal linguistic skills. According to Morag MacNeil 


Gaelic Medium Units are expected not only to ensure that children 
become fluent and literate in Gaelic and able to study the whole 
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curriculum in that language, but are also expected to encourage the 
development of Gaelic-speaking children in the broadest sense of the 
term, namely, children with a sense of the history, music, poetry, art 
forms and the modes of thinking which together serve the Gaelic 
speaker. (MacNeil, 1995/1996: 98-99) 


While this may be difficult to implement at the primary education level, 
it is a realistic objective for Gaelic-medium secondary education, which 
seems to act as a filter for those who are more seriously committed to 
the language and its speaker community. Most of the students who 
were taking Gaelic at the city's Hillpark Secondary School in 1998 
had at least one grandparent 'up north' [CB2], and such relatives are 
believed to promote not only the improvement linguistic skills but 
engagement with traditional Gaelic values and culture. Some students 
in urban Gaelic-medium units have even spent their early childhood 
years in the traditional Gàidhealtachd. In that sense, studying Gaelic 
beyond primary school is quite evidently 'not the same as learning 
French” [CB2]. However, official Guidelines for Gaelic-Medium edu- 
cation (Scottish Office Education Department, 1993) are identical in 
terms of content with their English-medium equivalent, and Gaelic 
education has not, by itself, delivered significantly higher levels of 
Gaelic language use outside the Gaelic classroom (MacNeil & Stradling, 
1999-2000; 2001; Lamb, 2001: 13). The relative lack of progress in that 
respect has been cited as evidence that most students fail to identify 
with the language and its heritage as strongly as Gaelic agencies 
would like to believe: 


The reality is that each year Scotland is producing at the most around 60 
new Gaels, and many if not most of these will lose the language again 
during their adolescence. Railing against young people for not using 
Gaelic, however is certainly not the answer. Why should they speak a 
language which has been taught to most of them as a mere heap of 
words, with little or no cultural or historical context to give it 
meaning and value? Without the feeling that they share a common 
identity as Gaels — a common history, a common culture, and, dare I 
say it, a common future to motivate, enthuse and inspire them — 
young people will continue to treat the language just as it is taught to 
them at present, as a mere linguistic competency, a thing of the head 
rather than the heart . .. But the challenge[s] to recreate and sustain 
such an identity are virtually insurmountable, especially for a 
language which plays no recognised part in our national identity or 
our national life, which is spoken in increasingly fragmented 
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communities where many newcomers have little or no interest in learn- 
ing it — not to mention few resources and incentives to do so — and 
which is utterly overshadowed by the imposed “normality/ of the 
richest, most powerful, aggressive and seductive culture on the 
planet. (Stiùbhart, 2005) 


While more direct control over Gaelic-medium education by the Gaelic- 
speaking community may improve these matters to some extent, it is unli- 
kely to produce the type of Gaelic identities that are associated with 
traditional Gaelic-speaking communities. The identities of future gener- 
ations of Gaelic speakers can be expected to reflect to the symbolic appro- 
priation of Gaelic beyond the traditional Gàidhealtachd and its urban 
outposts as a marker of Scottishness (cf. Oliver, 2005), and they will 
often be maintained alongside other ethnocultural loyalties. In short, 
Gaelic-medium education may continue to 'save Gaelic in mixed mar- 
riages' [HL2] and to generate local Gaelic-related networks, but the 
extent to which it functions as a “transmission belt' or “greenhouse for 
a distinct moral and ethnocultural package varies considerably. 


Native speakers, assimilated Gaels and 'nouveau' Gaels 


Gaelic education is known to receive particular support and encour- 
agement from individuals who “missed out' on the language in their 
youth. At the first Gaelic debate in the new Scottish Parliament (2 
March 2000), several MSPs who had been raised as English monoglots 
talked about their Gaelic ancestors and continuing emotional attachment 
to the Gàidhealtachd (a tendency some Gaelic activists tend to mock as the 
“Gaelic Granny syndrome'; Meek, 2000b), while Brian Wilson MP used his 
Sorley MacLean Lecture (Wilson, 2004a) to describe himself as a member 
of (Gaelic's great spiritual diaspora” who is “close to [the language] in 
many ways but exiled through the same education system that Sorley 
MacLean spent a significant part of his life trying to change. 

The linguist James McCloskey (2001: 26, 38) noted from an Irish per- 
spective that abandonment of local community languages is the result 
of (powerful and destructive external pressures' rather than a 'free and 
rational choice/. Many Gaelic campaigners would agree that the exclusion 
of individuals from Gaelic circles on linguistic grounds alone would be 
unhelpful and cruel. Donald Macleod, for example, argued with reference 
to non-Gaelic speaking fellow-Gaels in Lowland Scotland: 


Such folk describe themselves as being hit by a double whammy. First, 
they found themselves deprived of their Gaelic language and culture; 
and then they found themselves despised by “true Gaels' ... People 
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whose forbears were discriminated against for speaking Gaelic find 
themselves discriminated against because they don't; as if it were 
their fault that they were cut from their roots. (D. Macleod, 2000a) 


Pointing out that the existence of learners is a result of past policies, 
a Gaelic language development officer [WI18] insisted that such people 
“can still be part of the Gaelic community” and that the very survival of 
the language depended on adult learners. The author and educational- 
ist John Murray noted more generally (in Càite bheil na Gàidheil?, 1998) 
that Gaelic-English language shift reflected centuries of low self- 
confidence, instilled by ruthless landlords, Presbyterian dogma and 
state education. Even the relatively low take-up of Gaelic-medium edu- 
cation opportunities in the traditional heartlands (cf. Chapter 4) has 
been attributed to centuries of intimidation by the culturally hegemo- 
nic group as well as inadequate support from the Scottish Executive 
for Gaelic language revitalisation at the national level (cf. 
6 Maolalaigh, 2001b). One prominent Gaelic campaigner [CB5] even 
asserted that a quarter of Scotland's population would still be Gaelic- 
speaking had Gaelic-medium schooling had been offered since the 
1872 Education Act. Michael Russell MSP and the journalist Torcuil 
Crichton stated (in Newsnight Scotland, 2000) that it was necessary to 
'sell[] the idea of Gaelic back to the Gaels' because native speakers in 
the Gaelic heartland were still not convinced that their language had 
'parity of esteem' and “value for themselves, for their communities 
and ... their country”. 

Tolerant attitudes towards non-speakers have actually long been the 
norm in organised Gaelic activities. The Gaelic Societies of Glasgow 
and Inverness operate in ways that allow non-speakers to feel appreci- 
ated,” and a representative of Comataidh Craolaidh Gàidhlig (the Gaelic 
Broadcasting Committee, now Seirbheis nam Meadhanan Gàidhlig/ 
Gaelic Media Service) explained the subtitling of most Gaelic television 
programmes on the basis that most speakers live in linguistically mixed 
homes and the commitment of the Gaelic media to deliver programmes 
that make everyone to feel part of the community [WI5]. The erosion of 
Gaelic by outside forces is seen as a defining collective experience, and 
as long as they did not deliberately turn their back on the language, non- 
speakers of Gaelic from traditional Gaelic backgrounds have been readily 
acknowledged as Gaels by the rest of the community. 

It is unsurprising, then, that the most radical voices within Gaelic 
language activist circles belong to individuals who have no emotional 
'baggage' of that type. As Reetta Toivanen (2001: 129) noted in relation 
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to (militant Sorbs' who were “in factf Germans or members of the Sorbian 
diaspora, it tends to be easier to make demands if one has not experienced 
humiliation and stigmatisation within one's own family. As was indicated 
in Chapter 7, some people even hold the view that Gaelic-related political 
activism is “alien to the Gaelic life style” [ARG1] and learners from the 
Lowlands have not always been received with enthusiasm. Sharon 
Macdonald (1997: 217-20) reported of Gaelic native speakers on Skye 
during the 1980s that the embrace of Gaelic by (middle class people in 
Edinburgh' was perceived as artificial and meaningless because the city 
was associated with the values of (away” (air falbh). Even a Gaelic activist 
who entered Scotland's Gaelic world from the Irish side mentioned first- 
hand experiences of discomfort amongst native speakers towards learners 
(O Maolalaigh, 2001a: 13), and few traditional speakers would agree with 
one of my interviewees [CB5] that involvement in a Gaelic choir and the 
ability to conduct a basic conversation in the language had made me “a 
Gael of some sort'. Such a degree of open-mindedness towards secondary 
speakers requires an attitude towards the language that Sorley MacLean 
expressed by declaring “teachers who are teaching Gaelic to pupils who 
do not already know it' to be “the most admirable of all Gaels qua 
Gaels' (MacNeacail, 1986: 206). While this type of attitude is becoming 
more common, there is no denying that the dual agenda of the (Gaelic 
Renaissance' — revitalisation in the heartland and revival at a national 
level — has retained quite distinct and not easily reconcilable social 
correlates. 

Native speakers interviewed for the present project denied that the 
expansion of Gaelic revitalisation measures to Lowland areas alienated tra- 
ditional Gaels from their language. Teachers from Lewis and Argyll [CB15, 
ARGA4] responded that adult learners and Gaelic education outside the 
heartlands were good for the morale of native speakers. For these and 
several other informants, the greatest source of concern was the fact that 
most of the Gaelic development agencies were based outside the heartland 
and ordinary traditional speakers had played a fairly marginal role in the 
“Gaelic Renaissance/. A native speaker on Tiree [ARG8] lamented that 
organisations like Comunn na Gàidhlig would “hold conferences in 
expensive hotels and produce objectives and reports and statistics' but 
'not see what is going on in the fishing boats and the local shops.” A 
Gaelic actress [WI3] stated bluntly that “the people who live the language 
never got anything” and that no-one ever came to see her and her col- 
leagues when they were “trailing through schools doing Gaelic drama.” A 
Gaelic-medium teacher with roots in the Western Isles attributed mis- 
matches between imposed development schemes and people's real 
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needs to “the Gaelic world” being too far removed from the community 
(MacNìll, 2000b). The Scottish Parliament's Taskforce on Public Funding 
of Gaelic (2000) responded to such complaints with the recommendation 
to “concentrate the management of Gaelic activities in locations in the 
Gaelic heartland' and appropriate “energy centres', but others have 
argued that a compromise on the national perspective would pose a 
serious motivational and practical risk to the revitalisation project as a 
whole (MacCaluim with McLeod, 2001; MAGOG, 2002). 

While a culturally active native speaker can expect be praised as a sàr 
Ghàidheal (an “outstanding' Gael; Mac an t-Saoir, 1997) and even adult lear- 
ners may earn this title (cf. Caimbeul, A. P. 2003) or, at least, be embraced as 
“adopted Gaels' (Crichton, 2004; MacLeòid, 2004d), excessive enthusiasm 
for the language and culture on the part of “incomers' can be counter- 
productive, as Iain Crichton Smith's (1993: 111-14) caricature of Major 
Cartwright and a number of items in the BBC comedy series Ran Dan 
(1995-1998) illustrate. An academic and artistic exponent of Gaelic 
culture whose main spell in the Gàidhealtachd was her high school years 
was told, half-jokingly, that the high standard of her Gaelic counted 
against her being accepted as a Gael (Eanchainn agus Anam, 1999b). A Tiree- 
based teacher [ARG11] remarked with amusement that learners tend to be 
“desperate” about everything associated with Gaelic, while a colleague of 
hers noted approvingly that they “bring cultural energy to the place' 
[ARG20]. Asked whether knowledge of Gaelic made it easier for incomers 
to be accepted by the native population, interviewees suggested that it 
would probably 'ease their path^ [HL2] but “not create an immediate 
bond' [CB15, CB2] because learning a language doesn't mean understand- 
ing the culture” [WI7]. This particular view was also expressed in a pre- 
viously cited letter to the West Highland Free Press (MacKenzie, 2002): 
“IS]imply learning Gaelic does not make you a Gael since that depends as 
much on social and cultural traditions of which language is only one aspect. 

One Lewis-born informant [CB15] admitted frankly that incomers 
would always be treated with a degree of suspicion, and informal conver- 
sations with learners left me with the impression that matters are more 
likely to work the other way round, i.e. that Gaelic only enters the 
picture after an incomer has stopped being a coigreach (stranger). One 
interviewee said that some elderly people who were otherwise known 
to be extremely friendly may even react antagonistically when addressed 
in Gaelic by a speaker who has been away from the island for a long time 
[ARG3]. The island's only doctor, who described himself as 8090 proficient 
in the language, reported that some native speakers consistently switched 
back to English after two or three sentences in Gaelic. A social health 
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worker who had moved to a Hebridean island from England after her 
husband was offered a job there [ARG20] claimed to have been discour- 
aged from learning the language by an elderly native speaker who 
admitted not to like “her Gaelic^ and “white settlers' more generally. 
Apparently, he even criticised the creation of a local history archive as 
“something for incomers' because locals like himself knew “all that' 
already. The derogatory term “white settler'^ is normally reserved for 
owners of holiday homes and those who move into a marginalised 
region for their retirement (cf. Jedrej & Nuttall, 1996). A native speaker 
from the Isle of Skye [CB5] suggested that such reactions were confined 
to the older generation and typical of areas where Gaelic was particularly 
vulnerable. 

The proposal that Gaelic should be boosted in certain locations by 
making it the default language of local administration, policing and 
justice is as unlikely to win overwhelming grassroots support as the 
demand that children of incomers be 'assimilated' by delivering all 
primary and secondary schooling in Gaelic-speaking areas through the 
medium of Gaelic (Iain Noble quoted in WHFP, 2003g; Ritchie, 2006). 
The previously cited MRUK (2003) survey produced a 7690 approval 
rate for the statement that “[s]chool pupils should learn about Celtic 
and Gaelic heritage” and 8790 of respondents agreed that '“[s]chool 
pupils should be enabled to learn Gaelic if they so wish', but that does 
not imply that Gaelic might soon be a compulsory subject across Scotland, 
or that local authorities can phase out English-medium education at 
certain primary schools without dividing communities (cf. APJ, 2005b, 
2005d; WHFP, 2006 for coverage of recent controversies in Mallaig/ 
Morar, Sleat, Isle of Skye, North Uist and Lewis). 

The proposal that everyone who comes to live in the Gàidhealtachd 
should know or learn Gaelic featured in this project's questionnaire 
survey. The response showed no clear tendency in either direction 
overall, but there was a slight positive correlation between linguistic com- 
petence levels and rates of agreement. Responses were quite evenly split 
amongst speakers, while the approval rate amongst respondents with 
minimal or no skills amounted to a mere 12.59». Interestingly, respondents 
who had been raised in the historic Gàidhealtachd (Western Isles, Highland 
Region, Argyll) were notably less likely to agree than respondents from 
the Central Belt. 


Communities of communication: Media and politics networks 


Despite the aforementioned reservations about learners and Scotland's 
urban Gàidhealtachd it is now difficult to imagine that large numbers of 
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activists will unite behind a systematic attempt to gain exclusive owner- 
ship of Gaelic developments for the Gaelic heartland. A draft discussion 
paper of Comataidh Craolaidh Gàidhlig/The Gaelic Broadcasting 
Committee states: 


The Gaelic community . . . can no longer be viewed in the old restrictive 
sense of the term. It is now a more organic and consolidated commu- 
nity, enlarged by technological communication and cross-fertilisation 
across different domains of education, broadcasting, the arts and 
employment. Technology has also helped to remove the traditional geo- 
graphic boundaries and to link the Gaelic diaspora internationally as 
well as nationally. (Comataidh Craolaidh Gàidhlig, 1997) 


A Gaelic policy report for the Scottish Executive (Gaelic Broadcasting 
Task Force, 2000) defined the Gaelic community as “the 65,000 Gaelic 
speakers in Scotland, the substantially larger number who have some 
familiarity with the language including learners, and the much greater 
number who are interested in the culture associated with the language. 
As BBC Radio nan Gàidheal can now be accessed via the internet, that 
wider Gaelic community is not even confined to Scotland. Electronic 
media in the minority language connect native speakers and learners of 
Gaelic around the globe, while simultaneously changing identity 
dynamics back at home. According to prominent Gaelic researcher and 
Bòrd na Gàidhlig and SMG member Robert Dunbar (see also p. 189): 


Gaelic radio on the BBC . . . has done much to accustom Gaelic-speakers 
to their various different dialects, and while many Gaels still owe a 
strong allegiance to their native island or village, it is also fair to say 
that the BBC's Gaelic service has enhanced a pan-Gaelic identity and 
sense of wider Gaelic community. Radio nan Gàidheal, in particular, 
is perhaps the only medium through which Gaels speak to each other 
on an ongoing basis, and has therefore been fundamentally important 
in allowing them to transmit their shared ideas, values and culture. 
In a very real sense, it is the cement which holds the language commu- 
nity in place. (Dunbar, 2004: 14) 


Alas, Gaelic-medium radio — and to a lesser extent Gaelic-only 
newspaper items, artistic projects and on-line material — represents not 
only “the exclusion of the excluders by the excluded' (Castells, 1997: 9); 
it also alienates Gaels with inadequate language skills. Aonghas 
MacNeacail acknowledged this dilemma with reference to Gaelic-medium 
literature and defended using the traditional language exclusively in 
symbolically important contexts: 
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As writers, we have to make a conscious choice to use Gaelic. Such a 
decision may exclude the great majority of our fellow Gaels from 
immediate access to our work. It also excludes us, the writers, from 
the responses of that portion of fellow Gaels. These awarenesses, 
paradoxically, strengthen my conviction that choosing our native 
language to express our deepest thoughts is a necessary, political, act. 
(MacNeacail, 1983) 


Another Gaelic poet to have stressed that too much inclusiveness (in 
terms of language choice) may ultimately do more harm than good is 
Christopher Whyte: 


It becomes counterproductive when any Gaelic poem has immediately 
to be reproduced in English by the person who writes it. That's a totally 
perverted situation. I think people in Scotland have a responsibility 
towards Gaelic as we have a responsibility to the landscape, to the 
environment, to our cathedrals, to our buildings, to our forms of our 
language and the only way to face up to that responsibility is to use 
the language ... I think the translations at present have become really 
quite destructive of Gaelic poetry. (The Radio Café, 2005) 


In other words, making Gaelic work accessible to a wider readership by 
translation (or subtitles) is seen as an impediment to reversing the very 
trend that produced this kind of dilemma in the first place: linguistic 
assimilation to the culturally hegemonic group at the expense of the 
ancestral language and ancestral perspectives. 

The promotion of Gaelic as an end in itself has resulted in a linguis- 
tically defined identity trajectory within — and beyond — the older, 
more localised ethnocultural one. This duality is reflected in juxtaposi- 
tions of Gaelic and Gàidhealach, as a passage on the website of Fòram 
Gàidhlig Inbhir Nis/Inverness Gaelic Forum illustrates. The organisation 
describes itself as “a young and vibrant community-based organisation, 
open to Gaels, Gaelic learners and everyone else interested in encoura- 
ging Gaelic and Gàidhealach culture across our area'. Indeed, there 
seems to be a trend of the language-centred term (Gaelic) moving into 
spaces of the latter. The previously mentioned internet resource “Gaelic 
Scotland', for example, uses “Alba na Gàidhlig' as its Gaelic name 
(rather than “Alba Ghàidhealach') even though the language is just one 
of several aspects of Gaelic life in Scotland covered by the site. Such 
decisions can be argued to contribute to the gradual de-ethnification of 
“Gaelicness'. Indeed, the former director of the Gaelic learner organisation 
Clì declared that 'the only Gaelic heartland is in the heart or the Gaelic 
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user, wherever he or she is, and whatever their personal background or 
various cultural identities' (Morgan, 2002), and that Gaelic needed an 
“infrastructure” that would allow “individuals and families' to “tap into 
a “virtual Gàidhealtachd” that exists nowhere but everywhere” (Morgan, 
2000: 131). 

The latter vision can partly be attributed to a rapidly increasing pre- 
sence of Gaelic on the internet, but the reality of the Gaelic cyber-village 
could hardly be more different from the the type of community Gaels 
associate with the traditional baile (a physical village where intimate 
and strong interpersonal ties generated an enduring sense of belonging; 
cf. Smith I.C., 1986). The virtual Gàidhealtachd is a transnational network 
of internet users who may share a common interest, but not necessarily 
a national or regional culture. They engage in Gaelic-related debates 
on-line irrespective of where they live, and quite a few decide to do so 
under a cryptic name and location (cf. Savegaelic.com), though there is 
no doubt that “virtual'/ Gaelic-related networks contribute to the consoli- 
dation of 'real' Gaelic-related networks. International communication in 
and about Gaelic means that Gaelic language use is not only helping to 
reinforce ethnic, regional and Scottish identities, but providing a home 
to native speakers and learners in political activist circles and global 
subcultural communities. Their significance for the way 'the Gaels' are 
perceived by wider society should not be underestimated. 


Ancestry, feelings, perspectives and insider knowledge 


The continued decline of Gaelic as a first language in the heartland 
and increasing support for Gaelic from parents and students outside 
the Gàidhealtachd have caused the traditional ethnolinguistic concept of 
“Gaelicness' to merge with regional and sub-cultural identities. This 
means that those who are ancestrally rooted in the Gàidhealtachd can no 
longer reliably identify their ethnocultural “Other” on the basis of 
language. Non-linguistic elements of the ethnocultural narrative are 
bound to gain in importance, and which group marker is flagged by 
whom in which situation is, in any case, a matter of personal circum- 
stances. Given how important the oral tradition has been for ordinary 
Gaels as a source of historical knowledge and a mechanism for transmit- 
ting collective values (Thomson, 1984; Meek, 1997; Newton, 2000), Gaelic 
culture will always be associated with a distinct linguistic tradition, but 
individual Gaelic identities can also be deduced from elements such as 
historic awareness, perspective and feelings, as the following statements 
from prominent members of the Gaelic intelligentsia illustrate: 
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Our identity was rooted in the language; it was Gaelic in terms of the 
perspectives with which we had viewed the past, the present, and 
the future. (Meek, 1997: 14) 


If attitudes can be imbibed from birth, why cannot that be true of Gaelic 
cultural attitudes? I know many people who do not speak Gaelic, but 
who have an innate knowledge of the culture and attitudes of the 
Gaels, due to being raised in a Gaelic-speaking/-influenced environ- 
ment. (Anne Frater on “HLRF' website, posted 07.02.01) 


Occasionally, such statements even include a reference to a Gaelic or 
Hebridean personality type. When the appointment in 2004 of a third 
Gaelic speaker to a top-level position in BBC Scotland triggered hostile 
comments from several Scottish mainstream journalists, the West Highland 
Free Press retorted: 


Donalda MacKinnon and Maggie Cunningham originate ... from 
within a few miles of each other. One is from Harris and the other 
from Scalpay ... There are all kinds of valid and important inferences 
to be taken from this situation. The tangible advantages of bilingualism, 
the quality of Highland education, the character of Hebridean women 
— all fit subjects for comment. Instead, we learn . . . about “the Gaelic 
mafia unfolding before our eyes. (WHFP, 2004j). 


The Gaelic singer Arthur Cormack (in whose family Gaelic is confined to 
the paternal side) explained on Radio Scotland (Iain Anderson, 1999) that 
he “always felt' that he was a Gael even though he could not speak 
much Gaelic until his later school years. On another occasion, he pro- 
posed more generally that one (can be a Gael without actually speaking 
Gaelic to a certain extent” because being Gaelic “is ... about your whole 
background, where you came from, ... your history'. The latter point 
was expressed with even greater conviction by a Lowlands-based 
native speaker: 


[C]ulture is rooted in language, but, perhaps more importantly, it is also 
rooted in social structures and traditions. In this way it is quite possible 
to be a Gael and not have fluent (or even working) Gaelic. Just ask the 
native Sgitheanach who have little or no Gaelic and who choose not to 
send their children through Gaelic-medium [education]. (MacKenzie, 
2002) 


Nancy Dorian had observed the same phenomenon in her study of East 
Sutherland Gaelic. She reports that “knowing how to say relatively few 
things appropriately” tended to be “ more important than knowing how 
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to say very many things without sure knowledge of their appropriateness' 
(Dorian, 1982: 31). More recently, James Oliver (2002: 136, 164) confirmed 
of teenagers on the Isle of Skye that Gaelic was an integral part of local 
identities even though it did not feature in everyday communication for 
the majority of residents. For the young generation in particular, a lack 
of Gaelic language ability does not seem to carry a notable risk of social 
exclusion. Fluent speakers claimed that they tended to restrict its use 
outside the classroom to conversations with family members and the 
older generation. A survey conducted by Martina Mùller (2003: 148-49, 
165-66) confirmed for students in Portree and Plockton High Schools 
that Gaelic language use outside school was variable but generally 
quite low (only eight could be said to come from a Gaelic-speaking 
home), and that the importance of Gaelic as a marker of “Highland' iden- 
tities is being renegotiated. In Portree, the statement “You can't be a real 
Highlander without Gaelic' received positive replies from 2996 of the sur- 
veyed pupils enrolled in Gaelic-medium classes and 1190 of the surveyed 
pupils studying Gaelic as a subject only, with the Plockton contingent 
(Gaelic language learners only) producing a rate of 3290. However, with 
4390, 7590 and 5490 respectively, the negative reply rates were consider- 
ably higher. Assessing language attitudes more generally, Mùller 
suggested that personal identification with Gaelic depended above all 
on attitudes amongst parents and opportunities to apply the language 
“meaningfully' (sinnvoll) in the family, school environment and amongst 
friends. 

Language ability can certainly be assumed to be less important for a 
sense of belonging than ancestral connections, which can to some extent 
be explained by the relative strength of local identities as opposed to 
“Gaelic' identities asserted in the Euromosaic project (cf. above). Along 
with statements concerning learners collected for the present project, rel- 
evant evidence includes the finding by Stockdale et al. (2003) that the chil- 
dren of recent incomers to Castlebay (Barra), Laxdale (Lewis) and Ullapool 
were more likely to be enrolled in Gaelic-medium units at local schools 
than the children of non-speakers with long-standing links to the area.” 
A Lewis-born native speaker [WI7] explained that an interest in Gaelic 
on the part of incomers was “generally welcome' but that learners would 
“never develop the same feelings for the language as native speakers'. 

As Ailean Caimbeul (1998-2000: 306) noted in relation to his native 
township of Glendale (Skye), the acquisition of Gaelic language skills 
without traditional backup in the home and local community is not only 
a challenge for incomers, but a problem for many young Gaelic speakers 
from the region: 
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Dh'fhàs mise suas le dualchas làidir mo choimhearsnachd daonnan na mo 
chluais is fo m'aire. Ach am bheil an seòrsa dualchais sin beò fhathast ... an 
urrainn dhan Ghàidhlig a bhith beò agus cho beartach as aonais freumhan 
an dualchais sin? Tha Gàidheil ùra a' fàs suas an-diugh — feadhainn aig am 
bheil freumhan ann an iomadh cèarnaidh den t-saoghal ach a tha an-diugh 
air Ghàidhealtachd agus a' bruidhinn na Gàidhlige, agus nach math gum 
bheil iad ann! Ach dè an aithne a th' aca air dualchas a' chànain agus na 
tìre sam bheil an dachaidh — agus dè tha sinne a' dèanamh gus an cuidea- 
chadh? 


(1 grew up with the powerful heritage of my community in my ears and 
consciousness. But is this kind of heritage still alive . .. can Gaelic be as 
vibrant and rich without the roots of that heritage? There are new Gaels 
growing up today ... some who have roots in different corners of the 
world, but who are now in the Gàidhealtachd and speak Gaelic, and 
isn't it good that they are here! But how aware are they of the heritage 
of the language and the land where they now live — and what are we 
doing to help them?) (Caimbeul, 1998-2000) 


An intimate personal connection to local varieties of “Gaelic' culture is 
also suggested as a precondition for acceptance of the two main characters 
of Aonghas Pàdraig Caimbeul's latest novel, Là a' Dèanamh Sgèil do Là 
(2004: 75): 


Cha bhuineadh sinn, mar sin, dhan Ghàidhealtachd, fiùs ged a chaidh Cai- 
triona a thogail, gu aois seachd co-dhiù, air Eilean Shòthaigh. Cha robh fuil 
no dualchas no dùthchas Gàidhealach aicese neo agamsa, ach a dh'aindeoin 
sin, anns an latha bh'ann bha sinn a' faireachdainn a cheart cho Gàidhealach 
le neach sam bith eile, agus a cheart cho airidh air còraichean dùthchasach sa 
bha bodach sam bith a rugadh 's a thogadh o chionn ochd-ginealaichean-deug 
ann an Stafainn no ann an Staoinebrig. Oir nach robh sinn air an rud a bu 
phrìseile buileach a dhèanamh? An cànan fhèin ionnsachadh gu fileanta, aig 
àm agus ann an àite — anns an Eilean Sgitheanach 's an Loch Aillse — 
nuair bha na Gàidheil fhèin, a thaobh fuil co-dhiù, a' cuir an cùl glan rithe? 
Oir dè b'fhiach fuil co-dhiù ma bha do chridhe 's do theanga a' dol buileach 
glan as àicheadh an rud a bha iad ag ràdh a bha ruith tro do chuislean? 


(So we did not belong to the Gàidhealtachd, even though Catriona had 
been raised, at least till the age of seven, on the Isle of Soay. Neither 
she nor I had Gaelic blood, a Gaelic heritage or a Gaelic tradition, but 
despite this, at that time we felt just as Gaelic as anyone else and just 
as entitled to traditional entitlements as any old man who represented 
the latest of eighteen generations of his family who had been born and 
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raised in Staffin or Stoneybridge. For hadn't we done something that 
was immensely more precious? Learning the very language to 
fluency in a time and in a place where the Gaels themselves, those 
who were Gaels by blood at least, were completely turning their back 
on it? For what value is there to blood if your heart and your tongue 
were totally denying that which they said was running through your 
veins?) (Caimbeul, 2004: 75) 


The general message behind such statements appears to be that Gaelic 
is a valuable element of a particular heritage and should be maintained 
as a 'key' or window” to that culture (cf. Chapter 6), but does not in itself 
spread that culture to individuals who learn it in non-traditional 
environments. 

Even in their Glasgow exile Gaels tend to identify themselves (and one 
another) primarily by their family's geographic roots (dùthchas). To the 
present day, Glasgow is home not only to a Gaelic Society (Comann 
Gàidhlig Ghlaschu), but also to a Lewis and Harris Association, a Uist 
and Barra Association, an Islay Association, a Mull and Iona Association 
and a Tiree Association. While I was a member of a Gaelic choir, my out- 
sider status seemed to have less to do with inferior language skills than 
my inability to partake in conversations about relatives and friends on 
the islands. Two informants [CB15, CB17] explained that irrespective of 
how many years they spend in the Lowlands, they would always 
remain Lewis people, and a student at Oban High School claimed that 
some people treated her as a Barra person even though she, and several 
generations of her ancestors, had spent their lives in the Oban area. 
Clan membership, by contrast, is a far less prominent aspect of individual 
identities and is even perceived as an anachronism, though genealogical 
knowledge is readily acknowledged as an important dimension of 
the Gaelic community's collective memory (Donald Martin, 1997: 28, 
passim). 

Family connections can also serve as a principle for inclusion and 
exclusion in a very direct and mechanical sense, which is a feature the 
Gàidhealtachd shares with countless other areas around the world. An 
interviewee who had married into a Lewis family without ever taking 
up residence on the island [ARG12] reported that he received a rather 
cool reception from a local butcher when, on one occasion, he had tra- 
velled to Lewis ahead of his wife. Once it had become known that this 
informant was married to a local woman his relationship with the 
butcher (and the quality of the meat) allegedly improved dramatically. 
In his experience, being a Gael was primarily about “mastering social 
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rules that are not easily understood by anybody else” such as not to come 
straight to the point in conversations and distinct rules of hospitality. By 
the same token, observing the Sabbath or ignoring government advice on 
health-promoting behaviour can be central to 'being a Gael' in certain 
locations. Spending a large part of one's leisure time in a gym would not 
be an impediment to (being Gaelic' in a city but it is likely to mark out an 
incomer as a 'stranger' in the Gaelic heartland. Health professionals 
(quoted in MacNeil et al., 1996) identified local “traditions', “value 
systems' and “social pressures' as the major reasons for the comparatively 
slow pace at which people in Gaelic-speaking communities implemented 
certain lifestyle changes. One of their sources even described health edu- 
cation as “alien to the culture/. As has been demonstrated in other recent 
studies of local belonging in Scotland (Macdonald 1997, MacLeod & 
Payne 1994, Kohn 2002; see also Cohen A.P. 1982), disparities between 
local patterns of behaviour and expectations of incomers continue to be 
drawn upon for the reinforcement of ethnocultural boundaries even 
though the same contrasts occur in other rural, as well as urban, settings. 

Occasionally, the boundary between Gaelicness and 'Otherness' is 
reinforced by insider knowledge of a less embedded nature. Examples 
include a polemical proposal for a Gàidhealtachd Citizenship Test in the 
West Highland Free Press (Caimbeul A. P., 2005d) and quiz programmes 
on Gaelic television and radio (Aon air Aon, 1999; A' Ruith na Cuthaig, 
2003-present), though in the latter case, questions relating to Gaelic 
culture have constituted but a small proportion of the total number of 
questions asked. They ranged from geography, history and contemporary 
Gaelic “celebrities' to poetry, proverbs and Gaelic grammar. A further case 
in point is the mismatch of Gaelic and English information in the sleeve 
notes of Gaelic music CDs. A small proportion of 108 CDs analysed by 
Alison Lang and Wilson McLeod (2005) provides the English-speaking 
market with basic geographic and social facts only, while bilingual 
readers also enjoy access to geneological detail and anecdotes. To some 
extent, the insider perspective also matters in the appreciation of Gaelic 
humour, which relies quite heavily on township stereotypes and has 
been claimed to involve far fewer “adult” jokes than English-medium 
mainstream humour (Beachd, 2000b; Ealtainn, 2003). 


Questionnaire findings 


Questionnaire respondents were asked to engage with the issues dis- 
cussed above by deciding whether there is such a thing as a 'typical' or 
'true' Gael, by ranking a range of features as 'essential', “important' or 
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“irrelevant' and/or providing a definition of their own. Gaelic language 
ability received the highest positive rating (combined '“essential' and 
“important' score) in the total sample and amongst native speakers. It 
was followed by respect for traditional values, familiarity with the 
Gaelic community's history and heritage and Gaelic-speaking ancestry. 
Native speakers rated the latter two criteria in reverse order. They were 
most likely to identify Gaelic language ability as 'essential', and none of 
them referred to it as “irrelevant'. There was also a slight correlation 
between ratings and geographic backgrounds. Respondents who had 
grown up in Gàidhealtachd locations (Western Isles, Skye, Ullapool, 
Argyll) displayed an above-average likelihood of identifying language 
skills and Gaelic-speaking ancestry as 'essential'. If this survey's findings 
were representative they would suggest that the notion of the '“real/ or 
“true” Gael has remained more ethnic and linguocentric within the tra- 
ditional speaker community than in other sections of the community 
and its supporters. The relatively low scores for ancestry, geographic 
roots and (way of life? would confirm that there is a gradual shift 
towards a more flexible and inclusive concept of Gaeldom. It is also 
worth noting that 13 respondents failed to complete the section, five expli- 
citly objecting to a question that implies “realness', and 36 respondents did 
not rate any criterion as 'essential'. 

As the data presented in this section illustrate, “being Gaelic' is experi- 
enced in different ways by different individuals. Even in many Highland 
areas, linguistic abilities in Gaelic are no longer considered a reliable yard- 
stick for (being a Gael', nor can any other traditional marker of Gaelicness 
be expected to receive universal approval. Intermarriage and a high 
degree of geographic and social mobility have weakened ancestry, 
geography and class as distinguishing features, and behavioural norms 
considered “Gaelic^ in one location can be quite irrelevant in other 
locations. It is by carefully constructed '“grand' narratives that a diversity 
of local norms is kept in check and the historically rooted boundary 
between (imagined communities of) Gaels and non-Gaels maintained. 


Sorbian: Otherness or Ambiguity? 


Sorbs, Germans and “chameleons' 


The Sorbs have traditionally seen themselves in opposition to what was 
to become the German nation-state (cf. Chapter 5), and for better or worse, 
Sorbs were officially recognised as a minority for most of the 20th 
century. For a few decades, a person's identification with the Sorbian 
language and culture could even be rendered official: until the early 
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1960s, GDR citizens had their self-declared Nationalitdt (nationality, ethni- 
city) acknowledged in their Personalausweis (identity document, issued at 
age 14). After 1990, the existence of a Sorbian people was confirmed in offi- 
cial legislation at both the federal and Land level (Einigungsvertrag, 1990: 
Protokollnotiz Nr. 14 zu Art. 35; SWG, 1994; SàchsSorbG, 1999). Any 
person claiming to be a Sorbe (or Wende) will automatically be recognised 
as such by the state. Saxony's constitution defines the people of Saxony as 
“citizens of German, Sorbian and other nationalities'. Resident Sorbs as 
described as a gleichberechtigter Teil des Staatsvolkes, i.e. a component of 
the state's people that enjoys parity in law with the German majority 
population (Verfassung des Freistaates Sachsen vom 27. Mai 1992, Art. 5, 6; 
cf. also SSWK, 2003). This implies that Sorbian has the rank of a Staats- 
sprache (official language) in Saxony (Pastor, 1997: 172). Brandenburg's 
constitution does not define the state's population as a multinational com- 
munity in the same way. It does not name the Sorbs as a distinct part of the 
Staatsvolk, though it uses the term Volk for the Sorbs/Wends in the context 
of their “national' rights (Verfassung des Landes Brandenburg vom 20. August 
1992, Articles 3 and 25), and state officials promote their Land with refer- 
ence to the Sorbs as a 'bridge' and 'mediator' between Germanic and 
Slavic-speaking Europe (cf. for example Kràmer, 2002: 81-83). 

When ethnographers at the Sorbian Institute in Bautzen last sought to 
determine the size of the entire Sorbian population (1987), they used a 
model that combined objective criteria (involvement in the intellectual 
and wider cultural life of the Sorbian community) with subjective ones 
(self-proclaimed identities). For the latter, informants could choose 
between “Sorbian', “German', 'Sorbian-German' //German-Sorbian' and 
“other'. The concept of “Sorbian identity” ranged from a basic awareness 
(a 1atent' Sorbian identity) to actively expressed “creed' or “commitment 
(Bekenntnis) and acknowledged that the extent to which people identify 
themselves as Sorbs at different stages during their lives depends on a 
wide range of interconnected factors (Elle, 1992a: 19-21; 1992c: 1-12). 
Conducting a detailed study of language shift in Drachhausen/ 
Hochoza, Madlena Norberg (1996: 124-25) accounted for the complexity 
and ambiguity of Sorbian identities by supplementing an initial “either/ 
or' question with a percentage scale that depicted 'German' and 
“Sorbian' as extremes of a continuum. Such a scale implies that “Sorbian- 
ness' excludes or detracts from a person's “Germanness'. However, 
Harald Weydt has argued that a model in which the Sorbian element 
varies at the expense of the German one and vice versa is problematic. 
According to Weydt, all Sorbs are, in principle, 10090 German and 
'enriched' by their Sorbian identity (Weydt, 1998). Independent 
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nationhood in the case of the Sorbs has also been called into question by 
Dirk Wilking and Reinhard Kroll (Wilking & Kroll, 1993). 

The suggestion that “Sorbianness' is simply an added layer to “10096 
Germanness' is even more problematic because it puts 'Sorbianness' 
on a par with regional identities that together make up the category of 
“Germanness' (Bavarian, Thuringian, Westphalian, etc.). It contradicts 
the historically based perception of 'Sorbianness' as a Slavic identity 
and thereby undermines the Sorbian community's image as a separate, 
stateless nation. Within Lusatia, the label (Sorbie', would find itself in 
competition with labels such as Niederschlesier, Spreewilder and Lausitzer, 
which have undergone a resurgence in the post-GDR period. 

Judging by the ways in which the 'Slavic connection' has long been 
evoked in patriotic rhetoric and cultural education, such models of 
collective '“Sorbianness' do not really suit the Sorbian elite's ideas about 
linguistic and cultural survival. Many officially approved public infor- 
mation materials about the Sorbs still describe the community as a 
Slavic people who “have lived sided by side with the German population 
for about a thousand years' (cf. Noack, 1997) and are “German' only in a 
citizenship sense. Sorbian sources regularly educate their readers and 
audiences about Slavic archaeological findings in modern-day Germany 
(e.g. Worak, 1996b; Hanus, 1997; NC, 1997c; H. MésSkank, 1997; 
W. Mèskank, 1998) and promote contacts and exchanges between 
Lusatia and other parts of Slavic-speaking Europe. However, the extent 
to which such efforts foster a Slavic consciousness at an individual level 
is hard to assess. Even Sorbian-medium students seem reluctant to 
accept this label for themselves (Satava, 2002: 64), which can to varying 
extents be explained by German-dominated peer group pressure and 
the unfavourable “idealised culture cognitive model' of Eastern Europe 
that is disseminated by the German mass media (Hudabiunigg, 1996, 
2004; cf. also Tschernokoshewa, 2000). 

Relevant data from the present study's questionnaire survey also pro- 
duced a fairly inconclusive picture. Of the 32 respondents who described 
themselves as exclusively or partially Sorbian and offered useful data on 
other ethnic categories, only 3890 ranked the remaining Sorbian cat- 
egories more highly than “Germans of the former GDR', 2890 ranked 
'Poles and Czechs' more highly, and 1690 ranked “other Slavic people 
excluding Poles and Czechs' more highly.” In comparison with 
“Germans of the former FRG', the responses were more balanced. 7290 
ranked all of their fellow Sorbs more highly, 4490 indicated a greater 
cultural/emotional proximity towards Poles and Czechs, and 34960 claimed 
to identify more closely with “other Slavic people (excluding Poles and 
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Czechs)'. This suggests that the way individuals with Sorbian identities 
locate themselves within the German(ic)-Slavic dichotomy owes more to 
geography, networks and ordinary face-to-face interaction than to grand 
ethnic narratives. It also suggests that such a tendency is stronger 
amongst those who identify most closely with the Sorbs of Lower 
Lusatia and/or have low levels of ability in the Sorbian language. 

Interviewees confirmed a prevalence of hybrid identities at the individ- 
ual level and hybridity tended to be described in the way that Madlena 
Norberg (1996) suggested. The only sense in which Sorbs were described 
as “100906 German' was a functional, situational one: 


A Sorb is always also a German. One hears time and again that someone 
feels German at his place of work, where he is surrounded by Germans, 
but Sorbian back in the village, amongst neighbours and friends. 
[NL11] 


Sorbs with a German work environment are, while they're in it, de facto 
German, whereas Sorbs who are employed by Sorbian institutions and 
have a Sorbian home are entirely (ganzheitlich) Sorbian. [NL20] 


Ambiguity and hybridity were presented as a result of mixed ancestry, 
mixed biographies and/or centuries of cultural exchange between the 
Sorbian and the German peoples: 


Modern, open-minded Sorbs value both their Sorbian heritage and the 
input from the German side. I actually feel that I have been more 
strongly influenced and inspired by German arts and culture and 
would not want to sacrifice what I have gained from them ... We are, 
after all, talking of biculturality. [OL?2] 


I would defend the Sorbian part of myself against any attack because I 
relate to it emotionally. The German part T would only defend if the 
context is a political one. [NL8] 


A person who comes from a Sorbian home, is able to speak Sorbian and 
so on can be very German in his attitudes and manner. [NL8] 


Well, . . . it is like having two souls, you see. IT know the two mentalities, 
the German and the Slavic one. They each comprise a spectrum of their 
own, but, to put things simply, they are extremely different. There are 
people, especially in Saxony, who are German by language but, at a 
more basic level, Germanised Slavs. They still have their mentality. 
[OL1]. 


The boundary runs inside people rather than between them. Many do 
not admit to others that they are Sorbian (even people who speak 
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German with a Wendish accent) but deep inside they are 
both . .. Lusatia is a mixture of Slavic and German elements. Even the 
impact of Poland is tangible. The Wends still carry the original Slavic 
element. [NL1] 


“Sorbianness' was presented as a spectrum of possibilities, rather than 
as something objective, stable and pure. Echoing official legislation, inter- 
viewees confirmed that a Sorbian identity is above all a matter of credo 
and commitment (Bekenntnissache) [NL2, NL7, NL8]. Whether people 
adopt an exclusive Sorbian identity or a dual identity (Sorbian- 
German/German-Sorbian) varies between the Catholic Sorbian heartland 
and the more assimilated regions of Lusatia, with hybrid identities 
tending to be more common in the latter areas. One informant [NL28] 
even described Lower Lusatians as a mix of 'Sorbian-speaking 
Germans' and (German-speaking Germans' (a phrase strongly reminis- 
cent of the programmatic re-invention of the Sorbian minority as wen- 
dischsprechende Deutsche under the Nazi regime, cf. Chapter 4). In 
Catholic Upper Lusatia, by contrast, individual 'Sorbianness' and “Ger- 
manness' tends to be defined more exclusively. Sorbian activists, too, 
tend to prefer a clear commitment because vagueness about such 
matters is associated with low national pride. 

As was noted in Chapter 7, the cultural heritage of the Sorbs is 
imagined either as a remnant of what used to be a fairly self-sufficient 
culture-system (serbska kultura), or as a blend of such elements and “non- 
Sorbian' elements (kultura Serbow). The same logic seems to apply to iden- 
tity models. Sorbianness is evoked either as an antidote to Germanness or 
as an intermediate, hybrid space, and Sorbs are imagined either as 
commuters between two worlds (Grenzgdnger) or as people who “do the 
splits' (cf. Elle & Mai, 1996; Ratajczak, 1998; Tschernokoshewa, 2000). 
The latter is often presented as a liberating experience. A former teacher 
of Sorbian (Hustàdt, 2004: 37) explains her aversion to either-or-pressure 
by her relatively complex family background, her biography and the 
diversity of experiences she has had by being involved in Sorbian as 
well as German culture. She stresses that the consequences of such a pos- 
ition can be (emotionally challenging”, but also mentions that her “playful 
movement' between Lusatia's numerous life-, culture- and language- 
worlds gives her a great deal of pleasure, and closes the essay by compar- 
ing herself to a chameleon, which too “would die if it had to give up all but 
one of its colours'. 

Sorbian organisations put this imagery to good use in promoting the 
Sorbs as mediators between Slavic and German-speaking Europe and 
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as experts in pluralism and tolerance. Highlighting the fact that Lusatia's 
diversity of cultural spaces and identities is in line with the way Branden- 
burg in particular positions itself officially in relation to Europe (Kràmer, 
2002: 81), they encourage people in the region to value their bicultural 
experiences as a local prototype of what is increasingly assumed to 
become the norm at a global level (cf. Chapters 6 and 7 and Cormack, 
2005). The current Domowina Programme states: 


Die Sorben sollen in iiberzeugender Weise beispielgebend dafiir sein, wie der 
Prozess der Globalisierung und Erweiterung der EU durch Zwei- und Mehr- 
sprachigkeit in wechselseitiger und toleranter Atmosphire verwirklicht werden 
kann. 


(The Sorbs should set a convincing example of how the globalisation 
process and the extension of the EU can be implemented — by means 
of bi- and multilingualism — in a climate of mutuality and tolerance.) 
(Domowina, 2002: 35) 


The 'bridge' or “gate” motif is used in the promotion of Sorbian-medium 
education (Bart, 1998a, 1998b; Elle, 2003: 99; “WITAJ' website) and in artis- 
tic contexts: a conference in 1997 for artists and intellectuals from Poland 
and Lower Lusatia was entitled Briicken bauen — Briicken erneuern (“Build- 
ing Bridges — Renewing Bridges'). It also features in the realm of cliches 
and national stereotypes. One interviewee [OL1] offered the proverbial 
claim that 'a Sorbian mouth gets you around Poland and Russia' (cf. 
Tschernokoshewa, 2000: 166), while a Polish student of Sorbian asserted 
that Sorbs were more punctual than Czechs, who were, in turn, more 
punctual than Poles (1998). However, attempts by organisations in 
Eastern Europe to alienate the Sorbs from their Western connection and 
're-claim' them for their own political agendas are treated with healthy 
suspicion (Vò6lkel, 1996). In 1998 the Domowina decided not to send an offi- 
cial delegation to the Pan-Slavic Congress in Prague (2-5 June) because it 
did not wish to place itself into a situation where it would be asked to sign 
a manifesto with anti-Western tenets [OL13]. 


Language skills as an element of individual Sorbian identities 


Overall trends of language use in the Sorbian context resemble the 
Gaelic case. Discourses in which the language features as a national 
symbol and source of ethnic identities can be traced back a long way, 
but language skills do not supersede all other factors in the formation 
of individual identities. In the 1987 Komplexforschung project 
(Elle, 1992b; Ela, 1998a: 74-75), around 9090 of those who identified 
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themselves as Sorbs claimed to have some level of Sorbian language 
ability (99.290 in the Catholic heartland; 81.590 in the Protestant area), 
but only 64.896 of those who indicated such an ability stated an exclusive 
or partial Sorbian identity. In the Protestant area more than half of those 
who indicated Sorbian language ability identified themselves as 
German, even though a majority of them came from Sorbian or mixed 
homes. 

In the survey conducted for the present project four of the 10 respon- 
dents who gave 'Lower Sorbian' as their primary identity indicated 
advanced Sorbian language skills. Only one of them had Sorbian- 
speaking family members. The remaining six had minimal skills, but 
four of these had Sorbian speakers amongst their grandparents and one 
mentioned a Polish-speaking mother. 

In the Euromosaic survey (1994/1995), which was biased towards the 
heartland and limited to individuals with relatively high levels of 
Sorbian language ability, 6890 of respondents identified Sorbian as a 
mother tongue, but 7390 claimed to feel “Sorbian/. The discrepancy 
suggests that in at least 590 of cases a Sorbian identity had been passed 
down the generations without the language and/or that the respondent 
had undergone an identity shift from German to Sorbian. 

Generally speaking, language tends to be rated much more highly in 
the Catholic heartland as a factor for individual identity than in the lin- 
guistically more assimilated region of Lusatia (Elle, 1992b). An inter- 
viewee from a 'mixed' family in Protestant Upper Lusatia said that 
Sorbs are expected to know and use the language and to raise their chil- 
dren through the medium of Sorbian, which can instill a sense of guilt 
in those who do not have a good command of the language despite 
having had the opportunity to learn it at school [OL2]. The notion 
that active Sorbian language use is essential to individual “Sorbianness' 
is even promoted by Saxony's Staatsministerium fur Wissenschaft und 
Kunst (SMFK), which states in the German section of its website that 
the key feature of Sorbian ethnicity is the active use of the language 
(“das wesentliche Merkmal sorbischer Volkszugehòrigkeit und Identitàt ist die 
angewandte sorbische Sprache”). Ines Keller (1995, 2000) confirms for 
“mixed' families in Upper Lusatia during the 1990s that proficiency in 
Sorbian was a prerequisite and as such highly conducive to the adop- 
tion of a Sorbian identity, even though the latter was by no means guar- 
anteed and the language was not likely to be used as a regular medium 
of communication in the home. Particularly amongst the young, ethnic 
belonging tended to reflect the ethnic composition of a person's 
immediate social environment. Alongside the language, maintenance 
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of Sorbian traditions in the home, involvement in Sorbian culture in the 
community, and familiarity with Sorbian history were identified as 
favourable conditions, though no single factor could be called decisive 
(Keller, 1995: 66). Keller's findings matched equivalent data from the 
Komplexforschung, which covered subjects of all ages and ancestral 
backgrounds. 

In Lower Lusatia, language shift is so advanced that even the vast 
majority of the region's 2000 Domowina members are unable to use the 
language actively, though they are expected to display interest in the 
language [NL18]. In the mid-1990s, active language ability in the mem- 
berships of most local Domowina groups varied between 096 and 3096 
(Tschernokoshewa, 1994: 67). The marginalisation of individuals with 
insufficient Sorbian language ability would therefore lead to an intoler- 
able loss of grassroots support. Non-speakers may feel somewhat 
“deficient' but insist that their lack of Sorbian is not their own fault 
(e.g. Schubert, 1998; cf. also Konzack, 1990). During the GDR period, 
many Sorbs relied on the education system for the maintenance of the 
language (cf. Chapter 5). Two informants [NL11, NL15] explained that 
raising one's children through the medium of Sorbian had simply 
became “unfashionable” and even some members of the Sorbian elite 
have failed to pass the language on to their children (cf. Hustàdt, 
2004). Individuals who “missed out' on the language due to unfavour- 
able external circumstances are unlikely to have their (Sorbianness' or 
“Wendishness' disputed as long as they appear to identify with their 
Sorbian heritage by other means (such as owning a Sorbian dress, sub- 
scribing to the Nowy Casnik, listening to Sorbian radio or attending 
Sorbian-related events), especially if they belong to the older generation 
[NL1, NL2, NL30]. Dirk Wilking and Reinhard Kroll (1993) argued fol- 
lowing a research visit to the Spreewald that there was no reasonable jus- 
tification for treating “a distinct manner of communication' (Sorbian) as 
the primary marker of ethnos. Pointing out that language shift had 
caused the traditional medium to lose its original function and 
reduced individual 'Sorbianness' to a matter or “subjective identifi- 
cation', they suggest the future of a Sorbian ethnie might be more effec- 
tively secured by support for existing kinship networks and distinct 
economic patterns (with ethnification potential) than by laboriously 
arranged Sorbian language provisions, and that areas like Burg should 
not be neglected in Sorbian (-related) ethnology. Another (West-)German 
ethnologist to have questioned the plausibility and need for the philolo- 
gically conceived idea of the Sprachnation (language-based nationhood) 
in relation to the Sorbs is Konrad Kòstlin (2003). 
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The Lower Sorbian elite, however, shows no sign of downgrading the 
language in comparison with other sources of Sorbian identities. Current 
Domowina policies (Domowina, 2002) and recent surveys amongst stu- 
dents and graduates of the two Sorbian Gymnasien (Sotéina, 1990) 
suggest that the language is rated equally highly as a component of 
“Sorbianness' in both parts of Lusatia, especially with regard to the survi- 
val of the Sorbs as a distinct group. Eighty-three percent of Jana Sotéina's 
respondents said that it was “important' or “very important' to themselves 
(with little variation between Upper and Lower Lusatia), and 9896 (10090 
in Lower Lusatia) thought the use of Sorbian to be “important' or (very 
important' to the future of the Sorbian nation. 

The questionnaire survey conducted as part of the present study 
asked respondents to consider the importance of the language at the 
level of the individual with respect to group membership. In line with 
the Gaelic version, informants were invited to indicate whether there 
was such a thing as a 'typical' or 'true' Sorb, to rank suggested charac- 
teristics as “essential', “important' or “irrelevant' and/or provide a defi- 
nition of their own. Sorbian language ability received a higher overall 
rating than ancestry, but it was considered slightly less important than 
respect for traditional values, familiarity with the Sorbian community's 
history and awareness of the wider cultural heritage. This can arguably 
be attributed to the advanced stage of language shift in the sample 
region (cf. Chapter 5). Native speakers rated language ability more 
highly than any other criterion, though only by a narrow margin. 
Respondents who had grown up in rural parts of Lusatia were slightly 
more inclined to identify language skills as “essential” than those who 
had been brought up elsewhere, but their combined “important” and 
“essential' score matched the total average. Two respondents refused to 
complete the section, with one of them explicitly rejecting the notion 
of 'realness', and five respondents did not identify any criterion as 
“essential'. The latter seems to confirm that essentialising models of 
ethnocultural belonging are increasingly being questioned beyond 
academic circles (cf. Tschernokoshewa & Pahor, 2005; Watda, 2002), 
but the scientific value of this proposition — like that of any other ques- 
tionnaire finding — is obviously quite limited. 


Sorbian by attitude 


To do what is within one's capacity to ensure the survival of the 
language belongs to the larger notion of the “self-professing' or '(nation- 
ally) conscious' Sorb (der bekennende or bewufste Sorbe). It is a concept 
that became highly relevant during the GDR period, when more and 
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more children from Sorbian homes found themselves in a position where 
they could make a genuine choice between “remaining” Sorbian and 
joining” the majority population (Nedo, 1965). In the questionnaire 
survey, half of the respondents who offered an extended explanation of 
what constitutes a 'real' or “true' Sorb said that they expect such individ- 
uals to be actively involved in the cultural life of the community, to main- 
tain the language and culture during good times and bad, and/or to 
defend the interests of the Sorbs and their own Sorbian identity in 
public. Evidence from the Nowy Casnik includes praise of individuals 
who stand out for their voluntary (i.e. unpaid) involvement in Sorbian- 
related cultural events and reverential portraits of elderly members of 
the community who had resisted full linguistic assimilation and demon- 
strated pride in their cultural heritage throughout their lives (NC, 1996, 
1997a, 1997e, 2001a; Knop, 1997). The heroine featured in NC (2001a) 
was declared to be a “real Sorb' (psawa Serbowka) on the grounds that 
she displayed genuine 'enthusiasm' and idealism, was “firmly connected' 
to 'her people” and considered the Sorbian heritage and Sorbian cause 
central to her identity. A poem by A. So1$ic-LiSkowkojska (1998) deplores 
the abandonment of Sorbian first names as a sign of low national pride 
(Sotsic- LiSkowkojska, 1998), while an interviewee in Lower Lusatia 
[NL10] criticised teachers and graduates of the Sorbian Gymnasium for 
failing to participate on a regular basis in Sorbian festivals in rural 
locations. 

To demonstrate commitment to the Sorbian cause on a daily basis is 
also expected by the German public (cf. Hose, 1998: 355), a section of 
whom suspect that the promotion of Sorbian culture is little more that a 
self-serving job creation scheme and, with regard to the battle over coal 
mining versus village preservation, a threat to what little is left of the 
region's main industry. One informant reported that his brother, who 
had been campaigning against the complete demolition of a village in 
Central Lusatia, received hate mail with anti-Sorbian comments [ML7], 
while Elka Tschernokoshewa (2000: 175-77) cites several articles in this 
vein from the German press. A German informant in Central Lusatia 
[ML6] expressed disapproval of the fact that their Sorbian mayor was 
promoting Sorbian culture even though he hardly knew the language, 
and that the son of a local Sorbian family had decided to start his acting 
career in Weimar rather than at the German-Sorbian theatre in Bautzen. 
A young woman [ML8] asserted that the revitalisation of Sorbian 
culture was actually being driven by non-Sorbs “who do not speak a 
single word of Sorbian', while “the Sorbs are only interested if there 
is money involved/. A retired Sorbian journalist and writer [OL11] 
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remarked with bitterness that Germans had disputed his “Sorbianness' for 
his entire life, and that insult was added to injury when he received a 
passport that describes his citizenship as deutsch (German) rather than 
BRD (FRG for Federal Republic of Germany). He explained that such 
comments were typical of Sorbs who had turned their backs on their 
ethnic heritage but have not fully solved the identity problem. 'Sorbs 
who do not want to be Sorbs' were also identified as a particular challenge 
to Sorbian activists in the Nowy Casnik (e.g. Sotéic-Liskowkojska, 1998), by 
Elka Tschernokoshewa (1994: 75) and by an informant in Cottbus [NL36], 
who compared them to ex-smokers who turn into fanatic anti-smoking 
campaigners. Reetta Toivanen (2001: 152) refers to this group of 'others' 
as “lost souls” whom activists would like, but usually fail, to reclaim. 
The phenomenon even featured in a play by Jurij Koch (1998). Based on 
a Lower Lusatian legend from the 19th century, it shows how a local 
Sorb-turned-police-officer goes out of his way to appear 'Prussian' but 
cannot help revealing his Wendish roots after the main character supplies 
him with alcohol. 

At the collective level, geographic variation is taken into account in 
definitions of Sorbianness with regard to the official Sorbian settlement 
areas. In Saxony, a town, village or area may join the Sorbian Siedlungs- 
gebiet if most of its inhabitants identify themselves as Sorbs and it can 
be shown that Sorbian traditions of a linguistic or cultural nature have 
been kept alive (SichsSorbG, 1999, 83). One activist [NL13] commented 
critically that this definition allows for precious funds to be spread very 
thinly and without much benefit for language development, though not 
infinitely thinly because the list of communities that belong to this 
territory is fixed (SàichsSorbG, 1999: Anlage). Brandenburg's Sorben/ 
Wenden-Gesetz (SWG, 83), by contrast, talks of linguistic and cultural 
traditions (author's emphasis) but leaves the geographic extent of the 
Siedlungsgebiet quite vague. In 2000, the total number of officially 
binational towns and villages reached 51 (Adam, 2000b). 

“Sorbian identity” means different things to different individuals. For a 
large section of the Sorbian population it is assumed to amount not to an 
all-encompassing “national consciousness' (let alone a substantially 
larger 'Slavic' consciousness), but is based on 'Sorbian' cultural practices 
that happen to be maintained in their particular location (cf. Wilking & 
Kroll, 1993: 11). While many people readily identify with the traditions 
of their village, few take a lively interest in traditions that are specific 
to other parts of Lusatia, and few can relate to encouragements by the 
Sorbian media to 'do something for the Sorbian cause' [NL2]. Assessing 
attitudes amongst young people outside the Catholic Sorbian heartland, 
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Leo$ Satava (2002) interprets positive attitudes to Sorbian culture as 
“identification with traditions' (Traditionsverbundenheit), rather than a 
“conscious creed' (bewusstes Bekenntnis). The proposition that the way 
today's young people experience the Sorbian ethnie differs markedly 
from traditional understandings of “national culture” is also supported 
by Martin Walde (2000: 118). He reports with reference to interviews in 
Catholic Upper Lusatia that the political, economic and social changes 
following the Wende (1989/1990) have changed significantly the way 
young people relate to traditional collective activities in their area: 


Fir sie sind die konkreten festlichen Ereignisse (wie z. B. das Osterreiten) zwar 
gewisse 'euphorische' Hòhepunkte im Jahresablauf. Aus den Gesprdàchen wird 
aber deutlich, dass, sobald die genannten festlichen Ereignisse voriiber sind, 
diese bald wieder in eine gewisse Wirkungslosigkeit versinken. Die 
genannten Traditionen lassen sich in den individuellen Alltag des einzelnen 
Jugendlichen nicht mehr adàaquat enordnen, d. h. sie erschliefsen sich nicht 
mehr im Selbstlauf, sondern bleiben wie einsame Symbole im iibrigen sozialen 
und kulturellen Umfeld stehen. 


(For them, specific festive events [such as the Easter riding procession] 
constitute “euphoric' highlights during the course of each year. 
However, the conversations make it quite clear that the impact of 
such events fades into insignificance, as it were, as soon as they are 
over. Those traditions can no longer be adequately integrated into a 
young person's normal life, i.e. their meaning does not longer reveal 
itself automatically, which is why they are left behind as isolated 
symbols in the larger social and cultural terrain young people inhabit 
on a day-to-day basis.) (Walde, 2000) 


Elswhere, Walde (2001) stresses that this type of change is not by any 
means confined to the Sorbian community and that increasing internal 
diversity should not be misinterpreted as a sign of terminal decline. He 
proposes that historically rooted lines of division (linguistic, religious, 
etc.) are actually so significant in Lusatia that a single Sorbian people 
and identity can only be said to have existed in opposition to hostile 
German authorities (Watda, 2005). While the promotion of a pan-Sorbian 
consciousness was central to Sorbian education during the GDR period 
and resulted in the extension of certain Sorbian traditions beyond their 
original geographic range, today's pan-Sorbian appeals do not appear 
to be very effective beyond the Sorbian intelligentsia and are, in certain 
locations, even met with suspicion (see below). 
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Sorbianness and regional identity 


The Gaelic section of the Euromosaic survey suggested that local iden- 
tities and even Scottishness are generally more widespread and strongly 
felt than a “Gaelic' identity. In Upper Lusatia responses to the same set of 
questions were quite different. More respondents identified with the 
Sorbian community (7390) than with their Land (Brandenburg: 2996; data 
for Saxony are unavailable), with the German people (3290) and Europe 
(2990). These differences are not only a reflection of historic circumstances 
that had given rise to two rather different sets of categories, they reflect a 
transition process. Qualitative studies conducted in the 1990s indicated 
that at least outside the Catholic heartland, people have actually 
become more cautious or apathetic about public expressions of Sorbian 
identity. Surveys of a specific generation bracket in the Central Lusatian 
village of Trebendorf/Trjebin have found that 1090 fewer informants 
claimed to come from entirely Sorbian homes in 1994 than in 1987, and 
an almost identical drop occurred with regard to individual “Sorbian' 
identities (from about 1390 to 570 amongst women and 490 amongst 
men), while the proportion of informants who identified themselves as 
German or “both' had changed relatively little. The most dramatic 
growth occurred in the “no reply' category (Elle & Mai, 1996: 18-19). 

An obvious explanation for the low level of association with the Land is 
the low profile of alternative regional categories during the GDR period, 
which was a result of ideology, administrative reform and a high degree 
of centralisation. The concept of Scotland is far more tangible and evoca- 
tive to Gaels and other residents of Scotland than any of the five new 
German Linder are to their populations, although the 1990s have seen a 
resurgence of local and regional identities across the former GDR. More- 
over, the Gaelic heritage occupies a far more central place in Scotland's 
national mythology than the Slavic heritage occupies in equivalent narra- 
tives about Brandenburg and Saxony. Sorbian and closely related 
language forms used to be spoken across much of eastern Germany and 
have left behind substantial numbers of place names (cf. Chapter 5 and 
Appendix C), but today's indigenous Slavic population makes up less 
than 196 of Saxony's and Brandenburg's total population. 


Ordinary Sorbs and Berufssorben 


As in the Gaelic case, there was evidence of a link between identity 
patterns and personal circumstances. Predictably, so-called Berufssorben 
(individuals who derive their livelihood from being a Sorb) were signifi- 
cantly more inclined to identify with the Sorbian heritage as a whole, to 
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use the language actively, to educate themselves about Sorbian history, 
and enjoy “'high' culture than the wider Sorbian population, for whom 
ethnic belonging tends to be more strongly based on local identities. 
Addressing the Sorbian artistic elite, the Sorbian writer Jurij Brézan 
(1993a) suggested that their particular type of “national identity” could 
only be defined as “the sum of the emotional and intellectual threads 
that link a person to the people — the Sorbian people” ((suma emocionalnych 
a intelektualnych nitkow, kiZz nèkoho runje z tym — serbskim — ludom wyjazaja'). 
Artists and other kinds of Berufssorben are more likely than anyone else to 
achieve a high degree of proficiency in both standard varieties of Sorbian 
and to (re)create Sorbian networks across the whole of Lusatia as well as 
between the Sorbs and other Slavs. Appeals for Sorbian zgromadnosé (cohe- 
sion, unity) feature regularly in official speeches and newspaper articles 
(e.g. Branka&k, 1998a; Worak, 1998), and private complaints about how 
little “ordinary” Sorbs know about “their” history and avail themselves of 
Sorbian events and products, including literature are a common feature 
of private utterances ([OL2], [NL22], NC, 1998a). Just like their 19th 
century predecessors, today's Sorbian elite defines “Sorbianness' by cul- 
tural competence and is concerned to maintain a pan-Sorbian community 
spirit, which easily leads to the perception that Sorbian officials are inha- 
biting a world of their own. 

As was illustrated in Chapter 7, “authentic' Sorbian culture is strongly 
associated with life in the countryside, and at least for the older gener- 
ation, rural life has mostly been associated with hard physical labour, 
low incomes, limited education and low prestige. Ines Neumann (1993: 
214) reported about informants in central Lusatia that the experience of 
being underprivileged in that sense was, in fact, considered a key dimen- 
sion of being a 'real' Sorb. One of her interviewees explicitly denied that 
urban-based Sorbian intellectuals could refer to themselves as Sorbs. It is 
a source of tension the Sorbs share with any predominantly rurally based 
minority whose interests can only be defended by a highly qualified and 
professionalised elite and associated bureaucratic structures. 


Dialect- and sociolect-related identities 


The divide between the predominantly urban-based Sorbian intel- 
ligentsia and the rurally based majority is reflected and reinforced by 
the internal variation of Sorbian. Native speakers in Lower Lusatia tend 
to identify with the Lower Sorbian vernacular, whose range of use is 
almost entirely confined to village life. It is associated with a particular 
script (Schwabacher Schrift) and orthography. Lower Sorbian dialects 
(Serski) are widely perceived to be the most authentic form of Lower 
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Sorbian and constitute the narrowest meaning of the term Wendisch. One 
activist [NL5] referred to speakers who have difficulties with the standard 
variety as “the real Lower Sorbs' (die richtigen Niedersorben). Standard 
Lower Sorbian is most regularly used and supported by members of 
the Lower Sorbian intelligentsia and by learners. The third major variety- 
based identity type is connected to Upper Sorbian: active knowledge of 
both Upper and Lower Sorbian is a primarily a feature of academics 
and of incomers from Upper and Central Lusatia. 

The main source of conflict in this context are expectations amongst 
dialect speakers and their allies to see the principle of minority language 
protection replicated at the level of their language's internal variation. As 
was mentioned in Chapter 5, the introduction of unitary Sorbian-medium 
education in Lower Lusatia in the early 1950s required a systematic revi- 
sion of Lower Sorbian, which has arguably undermined its expres- 
siveness, uniqueness and authenticity. Subsequent efforts by the Lower 
Sorbian Language Commission to “undo the damage' have fallen short 
of many native speakers' expectations. Many allegedly reject the variety 
of Sorbian that is used in education as “inauthentic' and “artificial” and 
suspect any vocabulary they do not immediately recognise of being 
Upper Sorbian (NL13 and NL9; Norberg, 1996: 110; Spiefs, 2000: 206). A 
previously quoted former teacher from Lower Lusatia (Hustàdt, 2004: 
35) mentions that several native speakers dismissed her '“learned' 
Sorbian as not the same as “their' Sorbian and therefore preferred to 
continue the conversation in German. Graduates of the Lower Sorbian 
Gymnasium have claimed to find such encounters difficult as well (e.g. 
Lischewsky, 2000a). Contrasting such assertious with his own experiences 
in rural Lusatia, one of their teachers (Mak, 2000) proposed that failure to 
communicate successfully with native speakers tends to have less to do 
with the type of Sorbian that is being taught at the Gymnasium than 
with insufficient efforts by the students and obstinacy on the part of the 
villagers. One employee of a Sorbian organisation even suggested that 
discrepancies between “school Sorbian' (Schulsorbisch) and rural dialects 
had undermined the already extremely limited transmission of the 
language through the family [NL30]. Some teachers have tried to over- 
come this problem by inviting local native speakers into their classrooms, 
but according to one informant [NL18], not everyone who criticises 
teachers for promoting an “artificial' type of Sorbian is prepared to offer 
them a hand. As was noted in Chapter 6, criticism along these lines is 
also directed at the Lower Sorbian media. 

1999 saw the foundation of PONASCHEMU (roughly 'Doing it our own 
way), an independent “association of Wendish- and German-speaking 
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Wends as well as non-Wendish friends and supporters of the Wendish 
heritage of Lower Lusatia' which seeks to “(contribute to the promotion 
and maintenance of the Wendish language (Serski) in its authentic form 
and script and to help prevent its further decline” (NC, 1999b). The organ- 
isation also dedicates itself to the preservation and revival of traditional 
Wendish customs (Gebrdauche) and manners (Sitten), and more generally 
to the restoration of the concept of Wendishness “in its entire semantic 
breath and diversity” (NC, 1999b; 'Ponaschemu' website; Gutsmidt, 
1999). In the eyes of Upper Sorbs, demands to raise the profile of the 
area's (Wendish' heritage tend to look parochial and sectarian [NL13] 
and the proposed reforms like a return to the past (Rozhlad, 1996b, 
1996c). A resident of Bautzen (Kurjat, 1999) referred to Ponaschemu as 
an opposition force that deliberately operates outside the Domowina 
(zwenkadomowinska opozicija), but a leading Ponaschemu member (quoted 
in Stenselowa, 1999) rejected accusations of competitive behaviour as 
unfounded. Critical voices also exist within the Lower Sorbian elite. A 
retired teacher [NL13] insisted that the way ahead lay not in a complete 
overhaul of the standard variety but in sensitive and flexible education 
initiatives. In his view, complaints from native speakers about their 
inability to understand the Nowy Casnik did not point to a failure of the 
Nowy Casnik to pay attention to vernacular speech patterns but to the 
fact that Lower Sorbian was not taught widely enough in the past. 

Refusals by dialect speakers to identify with officially promoted stan- 
dards are familiar from other minority revitalisation contexts (Hoffman, 
1996: 102-105; Wright et al., 1998; Hornsby, 2005), as is a preference 
amongst urban minority language activists for language varieties that 
are as “sophisticated” and standardised as the dominant varieties of 
Europe's majority languages. The latter confirms the prestige differential 
between written and spoken varieties (Joseph, 1987) and can even be a 
symptom of continuing prejudice towards remote rural speech commu- 
nities. As Dénall O Baoill (1999: 196) has pointed out, it needs to be 
recognised as a major factor with regard to learning outcomes, though 
given that “certain features of speech and language generally are an 
index to personality” it would be wrong to attribute the “inability of 
intelligent learners to acquire reasonable pronunciation and culture 
habits associated with a target language” invariably to 'a bad ear or 
disinterest'. 

Arguably, the Sorbian/Wendish case is particularly complex in this 
respect. Discourses that portray the Lower Sorbian vernacular as 
oppressed by German, Upper Sorbian and standard Lower Sorbian turn 
“Wendish' into an antonym of “Lower Sorbian', which implies that one 
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can be a Wendish speaker without being a Sorbian speaker (and a Wend 
without being a Sorb). The last identity pattern is particularly popular 
amongst those for whom the term 'Sorbian' evokes negative experiences 
during the GDR period, such as the political co-option of the Domowina 
and Upper Sorbian hegemony. One speaker of Lower Sorbian who 
takes offence at being called a (Sorb' (Lischewsky, 1999) stated in a local 
German paper that the term Sorben was imposed by the SED and their 
henchmen in the Domowina on a population who had always identified 
themselves as Wenden, and asserted that the Sorbian umbrella organis- 
ation continues to be run by individuals who deny the Wends of Lower 
Lusatia an identity of their own. A Lower Sorbian journalist, writer and 
activist of Upper Sorbian origin (Koch, 1999b) argued in turn that even 
great patriots such as Arnost Muka and Bogumil Swela had referred to 
their native language as Niedersorbisch and treated the term Wenden as a 
synonym of Sorben. He further noted that the GDR state never categori- 
cally rejected the term wendisch, as the decision in 1986 to name a 
section of central Cottbus 'Wendenviertel' illustrates. Lischewsky's 
(2001) subsequent attack on similar remarks by Lotar Balko (2001) 
suggests that the argument over the semantic and political charges of 
the two terms cannot be resolved all that easily. One year later, Serbska 
Kulturna Informacija (SKI) and ZatoZba za serbski lud (Foundation for 
the Sorbian Nation) were accused of not understanding, or refusing to 
recognise, the “mentality” of ordinary Sorbian/Wendish people and of 
potentially “widening the gulf that divides the Sorbian people' because 
they had failed to make explicit references to the Wenden and to use 
Lower Sorbian alongside Upper Sorbian at other official events 
(Gutsmidt, 2000). 

The author Marianne Buckwar-Raak (quoted in Zwahr, 2001: 8-9, fn 
26) argued that long-standing aversions in her native region to the label 
“Sorbian' might be lessened by giving the public a better understanding 
of earlier historical connections: 


Seit Kindheitstagen war mir bekannt, dass wir im Spreewald Wenden sind, mit 
einer leidenschaftlichen Ablehung zum Sorbentum. Spiter begriff ich, dass wie 
Slawen sind . . . Unkenntnis der eigenen Geschichte trifft heute noch auf iiber 
10.000 Wenden in der Niederlausitz zu. 


(Ihad been aware since my childhood that we, the people of the 
Spreewald, are Wenden and had a passionate aversion to Sorbentum. 
Later I realised that we are Slavs ... Ignorance of our history still 
affects more than 10,000 Wends in Lower Lusatia.) (Buckwar-Raak, 
2000: 5) 
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Der Name Sorbin is fiir mich noch schmerzhaft. Ich denke dabei eher an einen 
so genannten Phantomschmerz. Ich weif$ nicht genau, wann und wie er 
entstanden ist. Aber da wir, die Obersorben und die Niedersorben, uns auf 
dem Weg einer Anndhrung befinden, wird der niàchsten Generation dieser 
Schmerz unbekannt sein. 


(The label “Sorb' is still painful to me. It rather reminds me of a 
so-called phantom pain. I do not now when and how it came about. 
But given that we, the Upper Sorbs and the Lower Sorbs, are now 
working towards some kind of reapprochement this pain will be 
unknown to the next generation.) (Buckwar-Raak, 2000: 8) 


However, the continued existence of Ponaschemu indicates that the 
insensitive treatment of Lower Sorbian and its traditional speaker com- 
munity by the GDR state and Upper Sorbian activists in the 1950s and 
1960s is still a factor to be reckoned with (see also relevant postings to 
“Cyberwjeska' website, 16 and 17 September 2004). 

In Upper and Central Lusatia, Sorbian sub-identities are reproduced 
along two major axes. One reflects the region's denominational divide, 
the other one the standard-dialect continuum. Standard Upper Sorbian 
has been held in high regard for centuries, and Catholic standard speakers 
represent the most influential section of the Sorbian community as a 
whole. The Protestant part of Upper Lusatia has seen a steep decline of 
native speakers, which means that its historic dialects are as fragile as 
the Lower Sorbian vernacular. As the vast majority of dialect speakers 
in Upper Lusatia are literate and most standard speakers in the Catholic 
area have acquired Sorbian in the home the boundaries are fairly imma- 
terial and fuzzZy. 

Sorbian dialects are not expected to recover their original ground. They 
have been studied in great detail and are generally valued as 'authentic' 
and enriching speech forms, but current conditions of language acqui- 
sition and use are much more conducive to the standard. In Lower 
Lusatia, where the number of parents who use Sorbian with their children 
“can be counted on one hand' [NL7], the shift from dialects to standard 
and colloquial standard varieties is all but complete. In Upper Lusatia, 
too, standard Sorbian is expected to become not just the main variety of 
Sorbian but the only one with long-term survival prospects. In Bautzen, 
Sorbian is now virtually confined to an educated elite, and two informants 
suggested that this may soon be the case for the whole of Lusatia [OL2, 
OL5]. Numbers of young native speakers continue to decline and contexts 
conducive to the use of colloquial Sorbian (communal agricultural work, 
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traditional self-entertainment, regular religious activities) are becoming 
rarer as well. 


Part-time Sorbs and '“converts' 


When it comes to cultural expertise, the most perceptive and com- 
mitted circle of activists includes individuals who come from non-Sorbian 
backgrounds. If language skills are a prerequisite for the development of 
Sorbian identities for children of ethnically mixed homes, they are all the 
more obligatory for those who lack (recent) ancestral links to (Sorbian- 
ness'. One of the best-known examples is a Cottbus-based campaigner 
who was drawn into Sorbian affairs by marrying a Sorbian teacher. 
They decided to follow up their secular wedding with a traditional 
Wendish ceremony which was welcomed by local campaigners as the 
first Wendish wedding in over fifty years. Both of their children received 
traditional Sorbian names (by Wendish baptism) and are being raised in 
the language. Even their father is sometimes known as 'Janko' rather 
than “Hannes'. He has been an office holder in Ponaschemu, Serbska 
namòàa and the Association of Sorbian Entrepreneurs (in which capacity 
he offered free financial advice to paid-up Domowina members; Kell, 
1998; NC, 1998h, NC, 2001b). In March 2005, he was elected leader of 
Serbska Ludowa Strona (Wendische Volkspartei-Wendish People's 
Party; cf. SLS website). 

It can be assumed that most Sorbian campaigners from German back- 
grounds have a genuine interest Sorbian culture, but for some of them, 
it is also a negative choice in that they wish to distance themselves 
from (a certain notion of) Germanness. A teacher of Sorbian who was 
not even born in Lusatia [NL3] explained that he had always been 
attracted by “the friendliness of the Sorbs and other Slavs' and was pro- 
voked into nationalist attitudes on their behalf when when he was 
taunted about his Sorbian connection during his military service. 
Another Sorbian activist who had learned Sorbian in school, rather than 
at home, conveyed discomfort about Germans and Germanness when 
he remarked that if “it hadn't been for the Sorbs' he “would long have emi- 
grated' [NL5]. The situation of the Sorbian minority has even prompted a 
number of people to move to the region. A particularly interesting example 
is the English writer Michael Gromm, born in London and resident in 
Lusatia since 1992. Proven to be of Sorbian descent, Gromm joined the 
(unsuccessful) campaign to save the “'Sorbian' village of Horno/Rogow 
from mining-related demolition. The courts duly recognised him as a 
“Sorb' and thus a Betroffener (an affected individual) (NC, 1999a). 
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Ethnically ambiguous people are distinguished from 'real/' Sorbs by a 
range of labels. The term “half-Sorb' is commonly used for individuals 
from mixed homes, but it was also used for a man from Bautzen who 
had married into a Sorbian family and worked for 40 years at the Domo- 
wina publishing house [NL2]. Elsewhere (NC, 2000c) he was described as 
“serbski molar z Budysina' (a Sorbian illustrator from Bautzen) and had his 
work praised for its “Serbska wosebnosc' (Sorbian peculiarity/ 
specificity) (MésSkank, 2000). Another common and usually affectionate 
term is Beutesorbe, which even seems to be used for Upper Sorbs who 
migrated to Lower Lusatia in the 1950s to reinvigorate the local 
Sorbian community [NL4]. Beute (booty) implies that the person in ques- 
tion had been 'captured' from the German/Upper Sorbian side and more 
or less converted. Slightly more condescending are the expressions Neu- 
sorbe/Neusorbin (neo-Sorb, literally 'new Sorb'), and gelernter Sorbe/ 
gelernte Sorbin (Sorb by training, 'trained-up Sorb'). These refer to indi- 
viduals who come from non-Sorbian families and tend to be less compe- 
tent and/or convincing in their mindset or habitus than “real” Sorbs. One 
interviewee in Upper Lusatia [OL1] even remarked that that a 'Sorbifica- 
tion' (Sorabifizierung) of Germans was impossible. Jurij Brìzan (1995) has 
argued that it would be “nonsensical” to describe a German employee at 
a Sorbian institution as a Sorb, though the label could certainly be used 
for a description of his/her work. 

A Sorbian teacher who would fit at least some of the criteria 
mentioned above gives a moving assessment of the impact such distinc- 
tions can have on the individuals concerned (Hustàdt, 2004). Describing 
herself as highly ambivalent about her ethnic background, she reflects 
on ethnic categorisations as composites of external and self-ascriptions 
and on their social implications: 


[S]ich bekennen heifft ... nach den Inhalten zu leben, sich auf den Priifstein 
zu begeben, sich den Beurteilungen der anderen auszuliefern. Wer ist dieses 
Ich? Zur Identitàt gehòrt ja nicht nur die subjektive Selbsteinschàtzung; 
diese muss mit der Beurteilung durch andere iibereinstimmen. Das ist ein 
wunder Punkt. Stòrungen lassen nicht auf sich warten ... Manchmal 
scheint es sicherer, sich zu verkriechen, statt sich zu bekennen ... Aus 
[...] Sicht der 'richtigen' Sorben und Sorbinnen bin ich sicher keine 
Deutsche, aber auch keine 'richtige” Sorbin. Vielleicht ist “Nicht-Sorbin' 
eine im Kontext dieser Betrachtung eine zur besseren Verstindigung 
annehmbare Kompromissformel. 


(To profess an identity implies . . . that you must live by its premises, to 
put oneself to the test, to subject onself to judgement by others. Who is 
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this 'T'? Identity involves not only subjective self-assessment; that asses- 
sement has to be in line with assessement by others. This is a sore point. 
Disruption [of relationships] is never far away . .. Sometimes it seems 
easier to hide away than to take sides . .. From the perspectives of the 
'real' Sorbs I am presumably not German, but neither am I a 'real' 
Sorb. Perphaps the term 'non-Sorbian' is an acceptable formula for 
successful communication in this context.) (Hustàdt, 2004) 


While it may be difficult to find a sense of belonging in the context of rural 
Sorbian communities, there is no doubt that individuals from non-Sorbian 
homes can be very successful in the (Sorbian economy”. Some are granted 
prestigious and influential posts and in some cases, their non-Sorbian 
background is not even a widely known fact [NL7]. The director of the 
School of Lower Sorbian Language and Culture in Cottbus, for 
example, is of Polish origin. She is also in charge of the Lower Sorbian 
Children's Choir and a member of the Sorbenrat in Brandenburg's parlia- 
ment, which shows that she not only 'belongs' to the community in a 
practical sense but is trusted to represent it. 

The appointment of a German-born Slavic scholar as the director of 
Bautzen's Sorbian Institute, however, provoked critical comments includ- 
ing a letter to the Upper Sorbian daily Serbske Nowiny whose author 
suggested that a Njeserb (“'non-Sorb') cannot possibly have the loyalty 
and commitment, the sensibility and patriotic determination that the lea- 
dership of a Sorbian institution of this kind requires (Hose, 1998). The fact 
that he had (married in' was appreciated, but it did not absolve him from 
having to demonstrate the aforementioned qualities to a higher degree 
than his Sorbian-born colleagues (e.g. by publishing a considerably 
greater share of his research in Sorbian). The latter experience has also 
been confirmed by Ingrid Hustàdt (2004: 35). 

In the opinion of one Bautzen interviewee [OL6], acceptance of people 
who learn and campaign for Sorbian depends, above all, on a person's 
motives. He claimed to “raise his hat with admiration' to learners and 
wished them the best of luck provided they were not just interested in 
a job at the Sorbian Institute and their commitment to the Sorbs was not 
confined to the Sorbian intelligentsia. 

Outside the world of the Berufssorben, identity shifts are much more 
incidental, immaterial and context-related. Numerous German people 
in ethnically mixed villages adopt “Sorbian' traditions and what may be 
described as proto-Sorbian identities without having to explain them- 
selves. Choirs with a partially Sorbian repertoire often have more 
members from German backgrounds than 'real' Sorbs, and the Domowina 
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hopes (against the odds) that an annual cycle of Sorbian festivals is paving 
the way for a genuine revitalisation of the language. Participants in festive 
processions and other public displays occasionally find themselves in 
positions where they have to speak to outsiders on behalf of the 
Sorbian community, which has prompted many of them to learn more 
about it. A famous example is a German family in Cottbus who became 
award-winning Easter egg decorators. The daughter of that family, who 
had introduced the skill to her relatives after encountering it at school, 
explained in an interview with the Nowy Casnik (Dawmowa, 2000) that 
wearing her (partially self-tailored) Sorbian dress caused her to identify 
“automatically” with Lusatia's Sorbian heritage and that she felt a moral 
obligation to be well-informed about the language, culture and history 
of the Sorbian people. Her mother expressed affection for her Sorbian '“col- 
leagues' and a sense of belonging by comparing the region's egg decora- 
tors to 'a large family. 

One must not assume, though, that every woman approaches the 
dress as a statement of ethnic identification. People get involved in 
Sorbian culture for a variety of reasons, as Cordula Knief$ (1993) con- 
firmed in relation to teenage members of the Sorbian Folklore Ensemble 
of Schleife and Rosemary Statelova (2003) reports about members of 
Sorbian choirs across Lusatia. People's involvement in such organis- 
ations is not necessarily based on ethnocultural considerations; it can 
simply be motivated by a desire to socialise and have fun, to try some- 
thing different, or to remain connected to one's native village. Talking 
about Catholic Lusatia's annual Easter Riding Processions, one infor- 
mant [OL14] said about a relative in Wittichenau/Kulow that he was 
decidedly anti-Sorbian (bewusst antisorbisch) but chose to join the 
Sorbian section because it was ' more orderly” than its German counter- 
part. Another Sorbian interviewee reported that her mother preferred 
Sorbian church services because the Wosadnik (1979 [1977]) was 'more 
modern' than the collection of hymns and prayers used in the German 
services [OL15]. 


Sorbian speakers or Sorbian patriots? Implications of 
Sorbian education 


Another ethnically marked space that attracts people for quite diverse 
reasons is Sorbian education. Like their Gaelic counterparts, Sorbian 
nurseries and schools are hubs of ethnocultural activities, but they, too, 
are not necessarily chosen for identity reasons. In fact, a survey 
amongst parents who had enrolled their children for Sorbian classes at 
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primary schools outside the Catholic enclave' (reported in Elle, 1997: 286) 
produced the following hierarchy of motives: 


e stimulation/promotion of intellectual abilities (2990); 

e because the region is bilingual (2696); 

e easier access to further Slavic languages (2190); 

e participation had been recommended by the teacher (1396); 
e other (1196). 


Geske and Schulze (1997: 155) report that parents primarily valued the 
location of the school and its reputation and that they tended to offer little 
or no extracurricular back-up with regard to language acquisition, culture 
and identity. As a result, language ability levels of entire classes remained 
rather low and German continued to be the normal medium of com- 
munication. Falling demand for Sorbian-medium education even in 
the heartland (which is partly due to a reduced birthrate and the 
employment-related exodus of young people) make any form of selection 
unaffordable. As in the Gaelic context, it is only in the final years of 
schooling that personal motives and ethnic commitments become an 
important factor for behaviour, especially as far as the Sorbian grammar 
schools are concerned. They not only prescribe Sorbian as an obligatory 
subject but also offer a Sorbian perspective across the whole of their 
curriculum and reinforce it with clubs, associations and special events. 
A survey by Leo$ Satava (1997a, 1997b) at the Sorbian Gymnasium of 
Bautzen demonstrated that Sorbian-medium students (A students) had 
a markedly more favourable perception of the language than those who 
encounter it merely as a subject (B students) and produced a higher 
average score at the point of graduation than in earlier years. Fifteen 
percent claimed to envisage employment at Sorbian institutions. There 
was no strict correlation between native speaker backgrounds and 
Sorbian-medium stream attendence. At least in the case of Sorbian- 
medium students, the educational experience proved a 'highly influential 
factor' in relation to positive attitudes towards the Sorbian language and 
culture, and with regard to Sorbian identities. Interviewees of the present 
study added that the two Sorbian grammar schools had always resulted 
in a small number of students from German homes adopting Sorbian 
identities. The latter was particularly likely in cases where close contacts 
with the “native Sorbian' contingent resulted in intermarriage, though it 
would be wrong to assume that that the majority of graduates end up 
in Sorbian-medium relationships (Satava, 1998). Equivalent findings 
from Sorbian comprehensives in Saxony (Satava, 2002) produced a very 
different picture. B-students in particular were disinclined to express 
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Sorbian identities and in certain locations even prone to ridiculing 
Sorbian culture. They demonstrate how strongly the urge to “fit in' with 
the wider peer group during the 13-17 age bracket undermines insti- 
tutional measures in favour of minority language maintenance and 
related identities. 

According to interviewees, key prerequisites for the generation 
of emotional attachment to Sorbian culture include local roots and posi- 
tive parental attitudes [OL6], enjoyable, 'stress-free? engagement with 
the language through artistic activities [NL1], and exposure to Sorbian 
in settings where it functions as a “natural' means of communication 
[NL31]. 

While the enhancement and consolidation of Sorbian identities 
through educational experiences is considered a crucial dimension of 
Sorbian language revitalisation, the Sorbian elite has been divided over 
the extent to which schools should officially aim at such an outcome. 
Interestingly, Upper Sorbian planners seem slightly more inclined to 
promote cultural nationalism through the curriculum than their Lower 
Lusatian counterparts. In 1992, the (Upper Sorbian) president of the 
Sorbian School Association (Budarjowa, 1992) said about the Lower 
Sorbian Gymnasium that the school is expected to produce graduates 
who would not only be able but willing to maintain, promote and 
develop Sorbian culture and, in particular, the Sorbian language, and 
thus preserve the national identity of the Sorbs (“...kenZ njejsu jano 
zamoZne, ale teke gotowe, serbsku kulturu a wosebnje dolnserbsku rèc dalej 
woplèwas, zdZarZas, wuwijas a dolnoserbsku narodnu identitu z tym wucho- 
was). The view that Sorbian schools should contribute to the “creation 
and consolidation of a national consciousness' amongst students is also 
included in the latest Domowina Programme (Domowina, 2002), while 
the guidelines for Sorbian secondary education in Saxony (SSFK, 1992: 
12; quoted in Elle, 2003: 92) present as fact that “Sorbian promotes the 
love for the Sorbian home region and openness to the world, solidarity, 
respect for the Sorbian history, the religious orientation of the Sorbs, for 
the Sorbian cultural traditions and for other peoples and cultures'. In 
the opinion of a retired teacher and author in Bautzen, Sorbian classes 
will not make a significant difference to the survival prospects of the 
language unless they are backed up by lessons in patriotism [OL8]. 
Another local campaigner remarked in a public letter to a colleague in 
Lower Lusatia (cf. NC, 13 June 1998: 6, reported in Jana$ 1998) that official 
guidelines for Sorbian education should encourage an educational milieu 
that caused students from Sorbian and “mixed' backgrounds to “take pride 
in their Sorbian origins, to identify themselves as Sorbs, speak Sorbian to 
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each other and to other speakers on a regular basis and actively support 
the use of the Sorbian language. However, the recipient of the letter 
suggested that such an approach was seriously out of date and that the 
Brandenburg educational authorities did not support the inclusion 
of “nationalist” objectives in official education guidelines (Jana$, 1998; 
Jannasch, 1998). In line with this position, the Lower Sorbian Gymnasium 
merely stated in its Schulprogramm 1998 (Dolnoserbski gymnazium 
Chosebuz, 1998) that it aimed to provide students with knowledge and 
skills that enable them to identify linguistically and culturally with 
Sorbian/Wendish values rather than convert them into flag-waving 
Sorbs: “The Lower Sorbian Gymnasium is a tradition bearer in relation 
to the Sorbian nation's very own cultural heritage. It provides the linguis- 
tic and cultural foundations for students to identify with Sorbian/ 
Wendish values' (Das Niedersorbische Gymnasium ist Tràger der ganz 
eigenen kulturellen Traditionen des sorbischen/wendischen Volkes. Sie schafft 
die Voraussetzungen fiir die sprachliche und kulturelle Identifikation von Schii- 
lerinnen und Schiilern mit sorbischen/wendischen Werten.'). Sorbian as a 
subject is supposed to stimulate interest in the daily life, culture and 
general outlook of the Sorbs/Wends, encourage friendly links with 
Sorbian/Wendish individuals, enable students to enjoy the language, 
convey to them the need for its preservation and to motivate them to 
“make a personal contribution' to the latter. 

Judging by actual outcomes, Sorbian education does indeed play a 
rather ambiguous role. Sorbian schools claim to facilitate Sorbian identi- 
ties by imparting relevant insights and Sorbian-related experiences, but 
they stop short of discouraging or excluding students who treat Sorbian 
classes as a mere formality and effectively prevent their school from 
functioning as an enclave where Sorbian is spoken routinely and natu- 
rally and enjoys as much prestige as German. Leos Satava (1997a, 
1997b) noted with reference to the aforementioned survey at Bautzen's 
Sorbian Gymnasium that a substantial number of B-students (who experi- 
enced Sorbian only as a subject) were actually less favourably disposed 
towards the language in their final year than when they joined the school. 
This suggests that the school refines and consolidates identities of 
any shade and triggers a certain degree of polarisation, as well as 
(pro-Sorbian) assimilation. 

It is too early to say what kind of impact the WITAJ project will have on 
attitudes and identities. Inspired by Brittany's Diwan initiative, the 
scheme aims to provide continuous Sorbian-medium education and has 
been a reality since 1998. Most of the children who make up its currently 
17 nursery groups come from ethnically mixed families, and according to 
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the scheme's main initiator (Jan Bart sen., personal communication, 7 
August 1998), it is not unresonable to expect this type of education to 
result in stable Sorbian identities. At the pre-school stage, he argued, 
children would be aware and proud of being bilingual, whereas their 
primary school phase should provide them with an awareness of the 
two competing cultures (i.e. German culture, which they associate 
with the media, and Sorbian culture, in which they participate actively 
through schools and organised leisure pursuits). By their mid-teens, 
WITAJ students are expected to reach a point where they ask themselves 
to which of these two worlds they feel more closely attached and decide 
accordingly whether they describe themselves as Sorbs or Germans. 
Those who “choose to be Sorbian' were predicted to maintain and 
defend this identity (because it will have established itself in their con- 
sciousness', while children who grow up in a purely Sorbian milieu 
are more likely to “fall over'. 


Language Proficiency as a Marker of Elites 


While individual linguistic skills are not (or are no longer) an absolute 
requirement for individual (Gaelicness' or “Sorbianness', they are deemed 
indispensible for cultural survival at a collective level and invariably con- 
tinue to create boundaries. Most obviously, personal language ability 
influences the extent to which individuals contribute to the maintenance 
of Gaelic and Sorbian practices that have a verbal dimension. A high level 
of linguistic competence is generally expected of those who wish to rep- 
resent the Gaelic and Sorbian heritage accurately and comprehensively 
to the outside world. A two-stage postal survey covering the Western 
Isles and Skye and Lochalsh (Sproull & Chalmers, 1998 and 2006) con- 
firmed that people without Gaelic language abilities are not only extre- 
mely limited in their consumption of cultural products that use Gaelic 
as a medium, but less likely to involve themselves in any aspect of 
Gaelic culture. The shares of fluent and near-fluent Gaelic speakers 
amongst the respondents were roughly in line with the shares of speakers 
reported for the respective districts in the 1991 and 2001 Census Reports. 
With regard to concerts, ceilidhs, choirs and traditional dance, consump- 
tion even varied amongst those who confirmed Gaelic language ability: 
proficient speakers were more likely to become involved than people 
with a fairly limited knowledge of Gaelic. Depending on how promi- 
nently such activities feature in the cultural profile of a given location, 
Gaelic skills can thus enhance or be irrelevant to a sense of belonging. 
Sorbian culture too is enjoyed by people from both sides of the linguistic 
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boundary, but more regularly by people who identify themselves as 
Sorbs. According to the 1987 Komplexforschung (Elle, 1992a: 83-84, 91- 
95), only live events (festivals, concerts, exhibitions, etc.) are likely to 
have more 'German' than “Sorbian' consumers. Predictably, the strongest 
correlation between identity, linguistic skills and cultural involvement 
was found with regard to genres that focus on the cultural life of the 
Sorbian community. In relation to newspapers and journals the share of 
“German' consumers reached 209», in relation to books 1096 and in relation 
to drama 996. Fifty-seven percent of all readers of Sorbian(-medium) 
books indicated Sorbian as their only mother tongue and 2790 mentioned 
Sorbian alongside German. 

As was argued in Chapters 6 and 7, the oral tradition (including 
song), a distinct literary tradition and separate media services are con- 
sidered essential to the maintenance of a separate collective Gaelic or 
Sorbian identity, and these practices only tend to be funded from 
Gaelic or Sorbian budgets if they promote the traditional language. As 
a result, educated native speakers are by far the most numerous and 
vocal section in the staff of leading Gaelic and Sorbian organisations. 
Not only is their ability to access and interpret their community's heri- 
tage assumed to be superior to that of “ordinary” native speakers and 
learners' (cf. Chapter 6), they contribute by far the greatest share to 
the aforementioned crucial genres. This produces what Malcolm 
Chapman (1994: 35-36) described as 'a gulf between the real represen- 
tatives of an “ethnicity” (the man and woman in the street, so to 
speak), and self-conscious and enthusiastic exponents of the same “eth- 
nicity””. Tt is only the latter group who can function adequately in any 
Gaelic or Sorbian context and is likely to generate their own cultural 
codes and “sub-texts' on a 'national' scale. The Irish academic Maire 
Ni Annrachéin (HLRF website, 3 December 2000) confirmed the latter 
phenomenon with reference to Ireland, where the acceptance of Irish 
as a medium of research and teaching is not an “optional extra' but of 
substantial importance because Irish and English had each generated 
their own academic discourse. She explained that each set of academic 
contributions reflected different “suppositions', '(preconceptions' and 
perspectives, and talked of a 'refusal' of material produced in one 
language to be '(mapped obediently onto another'. Fearghas MacFhionn- 
laigh (2001) conveyed the same point with reference to the use of Scottsh 
Gaelic in the context of religion: 


Tha fìrinnean ann mu Dhia nach gabhar cur an cèill ach tron Ghàidhlig chòir. 
Mòr 's gu bheil i, cha dèan a' Bheurla a' chùis. Tha gach cànan fa leth a' cur 
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thairis le ghliocas shònraichte fhèin. Tro mheadhan na Gàidhlig, tha cothrom 
againn “cruinne-cè de choreusonachaidh' (a universe of discourse) againn 
fhèin a chruthachadh a chum Glòir Dhè. 


(There are truths about God that cannot be expressed except through 
Gaelic. Powerful as it may be, English simply will not do. Every 
language is brimming over with its own particular wisdom. 
Through the medium of Gaelic we have a chance to create our own 
discursive universe to uphold the Glory of God). (MacFhionnlaigh, 
2001) 


Disparities between minority and majority language discourses 
have as much to do with linguistic structures and conventions as 
with relatively small numbers and the specific preoccupations and 
intellectual profile of their participants. Their distinctiveness can to a 
large extent be explained by a shortage of individuals who “'dilute' 
and “distort' endogenous orders of discourse with 'mainstream' per- 
spectives. Unfortunately, a number of non-speakers are rather uncom- 
fortable with the potential of Gaelic to exclude. It is one of the most 
commonly conveyed causes for anti-Gaelic and anti-Sorbian senti- 
ments. An Irish-born Glaswegian described the Irish-speaking 
middle classes of Dublin as 'an exclusive club/', and the long-running 
“Gaelic mafia' theme illustrates that self-confident proponents of Scot- 
land's oldest living language suffer from similar accusations. The broad- 
caster Lesley Riddoch, whose personal outlook on Gaelic is a liberal and 
sympathetic one, presented the underlying logic to Gaelic activists as 
follows: 


As you go on [about] this almost complete Gaelic outlook that you 
have, which is not just the language but... the culture and all the 
other adjectives I couldn't coax you into saying ... people begin to 
think you're a kind of nation within a nation and they always feel a 
bit jumpy about that ... Let me just use the phrase again ...'the 
Gaelic mafia' . . . [P]eople think they run everything. There's a small 
bunch of you and you are all dead earnest ... and educated and you 
come out into this Scottish thing and you're like the Freemasons, 
you know, you promote each other and you know each other's think- 
ing, you see, because you have this Gaelic outlook while the rest of us 
are all left in boring old English outside your wee Mafia circles. (Lesley 
Riddoch, 2000c) 


A journalist with much more hostile views referred to Gaelic speakers as a 
“gang of 60,000' and asserted bluntly: 
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For the 9996 of Scots who do not write or speak Gaelic, the suspicion 
that Gaelic is less a language than a code, a device for identifying 
those initiated into the 'brethren', is hard to dispel. (Brown, 1998) 


Similar accusations were expressed against lecturers based at the Gaelic 
college at Sabhal Mòr Ostaig (Isle of Skye) after they had insisted that High- 
land history cannot be fully explored and accurately presented if the 
researcher is unable to to study Gaelic-medium sources (cf. relevant post- 
ings to HLRF website, October-December 2000). Even the Scotland-wide 
fèisean movement, which is an informal, all-year-round alternative to the 
Mòd, has been suspected of excluding individuals on the basis of language 
(i.e. of “hijacking' traditional music by teaching it through the medium of 
Gaelic) even though the number of its young participants is almost 
double the number of children who currently attend Gaelic-medium edu- 
cation (4491 in 2003-2004) and all-Gaelic festivals have so far only been 
viable in one location (Arthur Cormack in Lesley Riddoch, 2000c). 

While I have not come across attacks of this particular nature in 
the Sorbian context, existing ethnographic research (e.g. Norberg, 1996: 
72-74) and relevant remarks by interviewees [NL1, NL7, OL1] confirm 
that the use of Sorbian in non-Sorbian contexts has always attracted 
resentment from some non-speakers on the grounds that they feel 
excluded. As Jurij Brézan has pointed out (Bott-Bodenhausen, 1997: 49), 
people may hassle Sorbs for using their mother tongue in public but 
would be highly unlikely to interfere with a group of strangers conversing 
in French or Russian. It confirms that the Sorbian community's claim to 
ethnic distinctiveness is not universally and unreservedly accepted. To 
find their linguistic distinctiveness simultaneously valued and criticised 
presents Gaels and Sorbs with a serious dilemma. They must prove collec- 
tively to be tangibly different to obtain adequate financial support from 
the state but remain under pressure as individuals to (politely) adjust to 
the majority's norms. 

The strong position of competent speakers in Gaelic and Sorbian 
agencies explains why linguistically assimilated regions of the Gàidheal- 
tachd and Lusatia tend to be less well represented in elite circles than the 
heartlands and why fluent learners' of Gaelic and Sorbian of Lowland 
or German origin are more likely to participate in strategic decisions 
than individuals from traditional backgrounds who have little or no 
ability in the language. To privilege the ancestral language over other 
traditional group markers (such as ancestry or religion) and to declare 
its survival an aim in itself makes Gaelic and Sorbian agencies immune 
to accusations of racism and sectarianism. However, it diminishes the 
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ethnic content of Gaelic and Sorbian identities because is discounts the one 
element that separates “ethnicity” from any other cultural identity: the real 
or imaginary blood link. As a result of past and present revitalisation 
measures, proficiency in Gaelic/Sorbian is no longer confined to those 
who have acquired the languages from birth, and if the proportion of 
input from individuals of non-traditional backgrounds continues to rise, 
insistence on a language-centred definition of 'Gaelicness' and 'Sorbian- 
ness' is bound to turn them into regional or subcultural identities. 
Especially in the Gaelic case there is substantial evidence of an ideologically 
and politically self-contained “learner' identity (cf. MacCaluim, forthcom- 
ing). Traditional native speakers can either embrace external support and 
related ownership claims by 'learners' as an acceptable “price' for seeing 
their ancestral languages 'survive', or they can temper the modifying influ- 
ence of non-native champions of Gaelic and Sorbian by moving the focus of 
“Gaelic' and “Sorbian' activities to kinship and local family roots. 


Concluding Remarks 


As the “global village” has become a more tangible phenomenon for 
increasing numbers of individuals, Western and Central Europe have 
seen increased concern about cultural identities, of which discourses 
about Gaelicness and Sorbianness are but one manifestation. Gaelic and 
Sorbian identities have been, and continue to be, generated by a broad 
spectrum of elements: from ancestry, linguistic ability and involvement 
in the respective culture (however defined) to a simple 'feeling^. Which 
elements matter for a given individual in a given setting depends on 
factors such as age, region, social position and individual life history, 
and they can be exclusive or partial. Just as it is no longer necessary to 
work the land to feel “Gaelic” or “Sorbian', it is, generally speaking, no 
longer necessary to be a fluent speaker of Gaelic or Sorbian to play a 
meaningful role in one's community and in the preservation of its 
bi-cultural heritage. The erosion of Gaelic and Sorbian by outside forces 
construed as a defining collective experience, and even membership in 
the Gaelic or Sorbian speech community has to be approached as a rela- 
tively fluid concept. In a specific situation, the importance of Gaelic and 
Sorbian as criteria for cultural and social inclusion depends quite 
obviously on the extent to which Gaelic and Sorbian are granted a com- 
municative function, but acknowledgement as a member of the respective 
speech community per se can require little more than basic passive 
language skills and an ability to 'trot[] out formulaic expressions on 
suitable occasions' (Fillmore, 1979: 92, quoted in Dorian, 1982: 31). 
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However, within the community at large, different levels of formal 
language skills have definitely resulted in important identificational 
boundaries. When it comes to Gaelic or Sorbian culture and identity in 
a total sense, language skills include and exclude, and educated native 
speakers tend to emerge as 'natural' and 1ogical' leaders. 

Over the last decade or so, Gaelic and Sorbian culture have strongly 
been promoted as assets of the entire nation (Scotland) or region 
(Lusatia), which has blurred the border between “identifying with” and 
“identifying as'. This trend is particularly remarkable in the Sorbian case, 
where the theme of nationhood has dominated discourses of empower- 
ment from their earliest days. The existence of “two peoples' is asserted 
by both Sorbs and Germans to the present day even though substantial 
intellectual and ideological overlaps between the Sorbian and German 
intelligentsia were already evident and positively acknowledged during 
the Sorbian National Renaissance, pan-Slavism in opposition to 
“Western' values is rejected by the Domowina, and tangible cultural con- 
trasts between self-declared Sorbs and self-declared Germans have largely 
disappeared. These matters seem to weigh more heavily at the level of the 
individual, where they are compounded by fears of vulnerability. To reject 
German Volkszugehòrigkeit (ethnic Germanness) in favour of a Slavic iden- 
tity may be compatible with the pluralist ethos of Brandenburg's and 
Saxony's constitutions, but it is problematic at a psychological level in 
the light of the way Germanness is defined in Article 116 of Grundgesetz 
fiir die Bundesrepublik Deutschland (1949) and ethnocultural criteria in 
the allocation of FRG citizenship, the continued use of 'deutsch' as a 
label for that citizenship as opposed to a more neutral term such as 
“BRDY or 'deutschlàndisch' (cf. Pastor, 1997: 78-81; Lòtzsch, 2003), and 
nationalist-conservative contributions to the continuing Leitkultur debate.* 
Large-scale surveys and the findings of this study suggest that significant 
numbers of Lusatians feel both Sorbian and German. 

Gaels have never collectively asserted themselves as a '“nation' in a pol- 
itical sense and generally been reluctant to campaign for language rights 
on ethnic grounds. Anglophone Scotland has not been straightforwardly 
rejected as “the Other' but increasingly acknowledged as an assimilated 
part of the original Gàidhealtachd, as a repository of upwardly mobile 
heartland Gaels, and as a location of new Gaelic (energy centres' and 
heartlands. The replacement of Highlandism by a pluralist vision of Scot- 
land retains Gaelic culture as a key component of Scottishness, but accom- 
odates it within an ever-expanding mosaic of histories and identities 
rather than a dichotomy. Evidence of the latter trend ranges from state- 
ments by political leaders to specific initiatives such as Glasgow's 
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Threads in the Tartan exhibition (2000) and the Scottish Executive's (2002) One 
Scotland Many Cultures campaign (www.onescotland.com), even though the 
Gaelic community did not feature explicitly in the latter. 

What exactly is meant by a Gaelic” or “Sorbian' identity varies consider- 
ably across generations, locations and socio-economic circumstances. 
Regional and ethnic identities tend to be mediated by local ones (Cohen, 
1982: 13), but when a historic ethnocultural identity is promoted with refer- 
ence to a single reference point (the language), a distinction between local 
and national identities can become meaningless. This tendency is all the 
more powerful where language revitalisation is heavily dependent on an 
externally controlled education system. As the official purpose of Gaelic 
and Sorbian education provisions is the development of linguistic abilities 
(rather than a cultural agenda that creates and reinforces social divisions) 
and the expansion of Gaelic- and Sorbian-medium provisions has prompted 
authorities to recruit second-language users of Gaelic and Sorbian as 
teachers residual perceptions of cultural distance between the respective 
minority and majority languages and their users are being undermined 
on a daily basis. As Dé6nall O Baoill (1999: 197) noted in relation to pro- 
visions for Irish in Ireland, it is the “communicative structure of the min- 
ority classroom itself and not the cultural background which determines 
communicative outcomes and deficiencies', and “what is culturally trans- 
mitted within the [minority language] classroom' tends to be “a cultural 
mix which is progressively over time tempered more and more by 
elements of the majority culture/. Sooner or later, this is likely to result 
in what O Baoill (1999: 190) descibes as 'neutralized and almost culture 
free discourse situations where either language can be employed'. 

In short, the absence of widely supported efforts to revitalise (Gaelic- 
ness' and “Sorbianness' with a more parochial and exclusive orientation 
(focusing on ancestry and/or the heartlands) is conducive to a situation 
where contemporary concepts of “a Gael' and “a Sorb' coincide again to 
a very high degree with those of (Gaelic speaker/' and 'Sorbian speaker' 
but differ radically from their antecedents by being far more flexible in 
social, ideological and cultural terms. 


Notes 


1. Question 47 said (Do you feel yourself to be: Gael, British, Highlander, Islander, 
Leòdhasach, Hearach, etc. (i.e. local identity), Scottish, British, European, Other 
(specify)?' and offered three possible responses: “Yes, very much so', “Yes, on 
the whole” and 'No, not really” (MacKinnon, 1998b). 

2. Confirming the longevity of the Celtic-Teutonic dichotomy in Lowland dis- 
courses (cf. Chapter 4), a Scottish mainstream journalist (Didcock, 2005) 
recently made the same proposition against the background of Glasgow's 
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Celtic Connections festival. His list of “traditional Celtic attributes' consisted of 
“vivacity, loquaciousness, a love of music, drinking' and “fighting. 

3. However, by the latest session (2005/2006), the share of students proceeding 
from Gaelic-medium primary to secondary education had risen to 5890 
(Robasdan, 2006). 

4. The following quotes are typical: “[CJ]hildren at Gaelic-medium units produce a 
kind of pidgin Gaelic with English grammar. They speak a different language 
from what I speak. One day my conversational Gaelic will become classic 
Gaelic” [CB5]. “Results in Oban and the Central Belt are not as good as the 
results of Gaelic-medium units in Lewis. We have compared . . . samples of chil- 
dren's speech from different areas and the ones from Lewis are much more 
impressive because they have more backing in the home. You can tell if some- 
body has Gaelic in the family” [ARG7]. “When you listen to Gaelic-medium chil- 
dren in the playground you notice that the idioms are missing ... They are 
something you get on your mother's knee' [CB9]. “We are creating a new 
form of Gaelic here. Our children may say things like leabhar aig mise instead 
of leabhar agam, but that is still better than losing it” [CB1]. 

5. In the case of Glasgow's Gaelic Society, no more than three of the seven meet- 
ings per annum were conducted overwhelmingly in Gaelic between 1996 and 
2001, and there is nothing to stop non-speakers from becoming office holders. 

6. Stockdale et al. (2003: 9) found that participation in Gaelic-medium primary edu- 
cation was more likely if the child's parents spoke Gaelic (especially if the mother 
was a learner), the child's maternal grandmother was a Gaelic speaker, 
the child's parents were highly educated and/or self-employed, the child's 
parents held a positive opinion of both the Gaelic language and Gaelic-medium 
education, and if the household had migrated into the study areas. 

7. My decision not to merge the majority populations of the former GDR and old 
FRG into a single /German' category is based on the suggestion that Germany's 
political separation from 1949 to 1990 resulted in an distinct eastern German 
subsection of its social culture (ostdeutsche Teilkultur — cf. Mùhlberg, 2001, 
2002; Erbe, 2005, reported in Gransow, 2005). 

8. The notion of Leitkultur (hegemonic or 'lead' culture) became a subject of pol- 
itical controversy in Germany after a prominent member of the Bundestag 
(Friedrich Merz) chose to employ Tibi's (1998) term in a call for more effective 
integration policies for foreign migrants. Variously reinvented with reference to 
Europe or Germany, it continues to be a provocative term in debates about the 
extent to which immigrants should adopt to the dominant values and lifestyles 
of their destination country and the extent to which Germany has remained a 
politicised Kulturnation (cf. Jiager, 2000; Oberndòrfer, 2001; Tibi, 2001; Manz, 
2004). While the New Right has been quick to appropriate the term for its 
volkish discourses (Hentges, 2002; Pautz, 2005), Germany's political main- 
stream has settled for an understanding of Leitkultur that combines “consti- 
tutional patriotism' “(Verfassungspatriotismus)' and “European values' with 
German language ability. In the UK, equivalent discussions ensued after pro- 
nouncements about modern forms of patriotism and British/English identities 
by David Blunkett (2005) and Gordon Brown (2006). 


Chapter 9 
Conclusion 


Ethnic and national identities in Europe have undergone considerable 
changes both in the ways they have been experienced and in the ways 
they have been theorised. Herder's thesis of an inherent causal link 
between language, culture and nationhood has been rendered implausi- 
ble by the hybridisation effects of colonialism and urbanisation as well 
as subsequent conceptual paradigm shifts, but his vision of ethnocultural 
diversity and tolerance gained new prominence when Western modernis- 
ation entered the globalisation stage. Expressions of ethnocultural aware- 
ness continue to be celebrated as evidence of fundamental differences 
even though the characters ethnic narratives tend to depict have largely 
left the stage. 

All of these trends are acknowledged as components of the Gaelic and 
Sorbian experiences. The purpose of this study has been to explore the 
role language has played in the emergence of modern Gaelic and 
Sorbian identities and the spectrum of concepts and rationales that under- 
pinned Gaelic and Sorbian discourses about language and culture during 
the last decade. At the most general level, the project has shown that 
language ability and language use have remained, and indeed have 
become more central, to the reproduction of (Gaelic' and 'Sorbian' collec- 
tive identities but have continuously been weakened as a boundary 
marker at the level of the individual. It has shown that many social 
boundaries that are created by Gaelic and Sorbian language competence 
run right through the two communities, where they have resulted in 
dichotomies such as heartlands and periphery, grassroots and intellec- 
tuals, or native speakers and learners. The assumptions and principles 
that guide Gaelic and Sorbian community leaders in their evaluation of 
their ancestral language as an aspect of cultural difference can be allo- 
cated to two major paradigms, which correspond at a basic level to 
the two main ways ethnocultural difference has been defined and con- 
structed in scholarly debates. 
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What I called the essentialising paradigm is rooted in the positivist 
approach to social reality that underpinned theories of ethnocultural 
diversity during the Enlightenment and the Romantic period. It is now 
entirely dismissed by scholars and language campaigners as reductionist, 
conceptually inadequate and conducive to exclusion, but the notion of lin- 
guistic relativity continues to enjoy tentative support, especially with 
reference to the limits of translation and the dependence of verbal 
culture (literature and the oral tradition) on historically rooted lexico- 
grammatical structures, idioms and patterns of association. The essentia- 
lising paradigm has an enduring legacy for the Sorbian community as 
Sorbian nationhood was modelled on the German Kulturnation and 
nationalist movements of other marginalised ethnic groups in central 
and Eastern Europe. In the Gaelic context, essentialist theories of this 
type entered public consciousness with the Romantic reinvention of the 
Gael as Scotland's Celt, which has been rejected by leading Gaelic intellec- 
tuals as a self-serving and subtly denigrating figment of the Lowland 
bourgeoisie's imagination but is still occasionally invoked in artistic con- 
texts and even political discourses. In both the Gaelic and the Sorbian 
case, the rudimentary survival of dichotomies that associate the ancestral 
language with traditional, parochial or personal matters and the majority 
medium with modern, open-ended, global developments can be attribu- 
ted to long-standing diglossic patterns and to the fact that language shift 
progressed from urban to rural settings. Such dichotomies are seen as a 
major source of continued minority language decline and a key problem 
to be tackled with language normalisation measures. The purist, essentia- 
lising perspective implies a strictly preservationist approach to the 
maintenance of Gaelic and Sorbian “culture”, which explains its emphasis 
on retrospection, precision and context awareness. Within this theoretical 
framework, cultural continuity self-evidently requires linguistic continu- 
ity because surviving fragments of what is collectively believed to be 
“genuine' Gaelic and Sorbian culture (traditional song, stories, poetry, 
etc.) are to be preserved in as pure a version as possible. 

The dynamic, situationalist approach, by contrast, is a creative, prag- 
matic response to multiplicity and hybridity and an exercise in creating 
boundedness without boundaries. It looks to ethnic heritages not for pro- 
tection from ambiguity but for alternative solutions to the challenges of 
contemporary life-styles and politics. Focusing on subjectivity, choice 
and dialogue, its proponents treat ethnocultural identities as situationally 
contingent and negotiable. Traditional Gaelic and Sorbian poetry, dance, 
traditional dress and such like are acknowledged for the role they 
played in the emergence of a collective consciousness but are not 
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assumed to set a rigid standard for modern-day expressions of Gaelic/ 
Sorbian identities, just as speech styles of past centuries are not con- 
sidered a perpetual yardstick of Gaelic/Sorbian verbal culture. 
Authenticity is assumed to be borne out primarily by “perspective 
rather than form, and “perspective” turns Gaelic and Sorbian cultures 
into much more adaptable and open-ended concepts. Proponents of the 
dynamic approach would readily recognise “Gaelicness' and (Sorbianness' 
in products and practices that belong to new artistic genres, especially if 
such developments increase the extent to which young people develop 
“Gaelic” or 'Sorbian' identities. They would argue that the appeal of 
marginalised cultural heritages depends far less on how “authentically' 
they are 'preserved' than on their potential to serve significant numbers 
of individuals as sources of enjoyment, wisdom and coping strategies. 

Gaelic and Sorbian campaigners of both theoretical orientations agree 
that ancestral languages in the sense of semantic maps and the medium 
of canonical texts constitute data banks of distinct mental histories. A 
proper understanding and appreciation of such material is believed to 
require linguistic expertise as well as an awareness of the social reality 
to which that output is dialectically related. The only respects in which 
language as a living medium of communication is deemed a prerequisite 
of cultural continuity by both theoretical frameworks are form-dependent 
verbal art and ritualised social interaction such as collective singing and 
specific styles of humour. A full lexico-grammatical shift towards 
English/German is predicted to spell the end of Gaelic/Sorbian verbal 
art, and to the extent that verbal art sustains a diachronic collective aware- 
ness, of Gaelic/Sorbian culture in the wider sense. Depending on their 
own model of culture, outsiders see the products of the essentialising 
strategy either as the perpetuation of clichés or as evidence of unwavering 
national pride and dedication. The dynamic approach, by contrast, makes 
Gaels and Sorbs vulnerable to accusations of instrumentalism, which 
fuels assimilationist claims that they are not (or no longer) different 
enough to deserve their minority status. 

The two paradigms are also to some degree responsible for parallel 
discourses on the texture and boundaries of the Gaelic and the Sorbian 
communities. While there is a general tendency to allocate native speakers 
a privileged position, the essentialist perspective fosters “heartlandism', 
whereas the dynamic, situationalist perspective allows a (conditional) 
“free for all”. In the Sorbian case we find tensions between the predomi- 
nantly urban-based intelligentsia and the grassroots, which are reinforced 
by differences in language use. In the Gaelic context the most interesting 
and tangible internal divide is associated with the learner” community. 
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Non-traditional users and supporters of Gaelic have outgrown their curi- 
osity status at the margins of Gaeldom and become “the new Gaels' — a 
label which expresses their departure from mainstream Anglophone 
Scots as well as their /Other' status in relation to the '(old' Gaels. 

While several academic observers have argued that hybridity is so 
prevalent a feature in the sphere of culture that even suggestions of a 
mere possiblity of “pure” Sorbianness, Gaelicness and so on must be 
rejected (Koschmal, 1995: 132; Kòstlin, 1993, 2003), hybrid identities con- 
tinue to be treated with a degree of suspicion by many grassroots activists 
(cf. Grillo, 2003) because a “pick and mix' approach to culture can cause 
individuals become 'culturally footloose” and thus more easily lost to 
the cause. As Parekh (2000: 150) points out, those who prefer culturally 
innovative lifes may even be suspected of lacking a “moral compass' 
because “the habit of hopping from culture to culture' allows individuals 
to “avoid the rigour and discipline of any of them'. More importantly, 
essentialism is to varying degrees inherent to international agreements 
on minority rights. International support of linguistic and wider cultural 
diversity has become an important resource for marginalised cultures not 
only with regard to the maintenance of distinct practices (including 
languages) but in terms of their image in wider society. While there 
may not be any legal constraints for individuals to declare membership 
in a particular ethnic group and expect protection from discrimination 
on the basis to this membership, collectivities are under a certain 
amount of pressure to adhere to unique, tangible ethnocultural heritage 
and to '“homogenize and nationalize their identity politics' (Toivanen, 
2002: 16). Indeed, it can be quite difficult for outsiders to become 
“members' of the Gaelic or Sorbian community in more than a nominal, 
political sense. The essentialist outlook is conducive to a model of self- 
hood in which Gaelic/Sorbian is perceived to have an almost physical 
presence in the hearts and minds of native speakers and to affect the 
way they relate to one another. As the Sorbian case illustrates particularly 
well, it also informs competitive attitudes amongst proponents of differ- 
ent, competing strands or versions of what official representatives 
defend on an international level as one distinct cultural heritage. 
Languages themselves are widely subjected to the logic of essentialisa- 
tion: judgements on whether or not a particular corpus planning initiative 
would cause Gaelic and Sorbian to lose their character” is as much a 
matter of essentialism versus relativism as arguments over the correct 
way of interpreting a Gaelic or Sorbian song. Purism encourages the 
fetishisation of a narrow set of inherited forms and promotes hierarchies 
of competence, whereas the normalisation approach allows for the 
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diversity principle to take effect between, as well as inside, individual 
language communities. What is dismissed as “artificial' by skeptics and 
opponents (and even a handful of native speakers) constitutes progress 
in the eyes of those who approach the survival of Gaelic and Sorbian as 
living languages as an end in itself. Like any other group, Scotland's 
Gaels and Lusatia's Sorbs have to decide on a day-to-day basis how 
much conformity is required for collective survival without falling prey 
to what Peter Wood (2003) calls “diversity's false promise of authenticity”, 
i.e. the danger of reinforcing stereotypes, rather than diversity of ideas 
and individuals. 

The most obvious explanation for the enduring popularity of the essen- 
tialist paradigm is an elementary desire for certainty, clarity and stability, 
which exposes its compatibility with literalist, fundamentalist religion or 
“deep' green philosophy. In the absence of a stable separation of minority 
and majority domains (di-ethnia) or relatively self-contained and self- 
sufficient communities, the purist approach is a potentially self-defeating 
strategy for ethnocultural survival. The increasing practical irrelevance of 
what it promotes makes it difficult for young people to become intellec- 
tually and emotionally attached to the Gaelic/Sorbian cause as a whole, 
and it discourages devotees of non-traditional backgrounds from filling 
their places. 

Awareness of these dangers has led many members of the Gaelic and 
Sorbian elites to embrace the dynamic perspective, which they would 
present as a pragmatic compromise and an expression of their commit- 
ment to inclusivity and democracy. While Gaelic and Sorbian continue 
to be defended as tangible links to historic and ancestral fixed points, 
the ways in which campaigners and agencies promote them are more 
reminiscent of new social movements than of classical ethno-nationalist 
projects (cf. Hourigan, 2003). Indeed, Mike Cormack (2005) noted of min- 
ority language activism that its emphasis on cultural choice and the focus 
on identity makes it highly compatible with “the current global structure' 
and argues that (those who use, defend and adopt minority languages' 
should be seen as “the prototypes of the new global citizens of the 21st 
century, rather than as atavistic cultural dinosaurs'. Equivalent comments 
have been made by observers of Sorbian language activism (e.g. Tscherno- 
koshewa, 2000). As minorities enter a stage where their members can 
easily blend in with the majority, their ethnocultural belonging is no 
longer experienced as a self-evident, inherited place within humanity, 
but as situational, multiple and subject to personal preference. The fact 
that languages are infinitely productive enables their users to render 
them relevant and into social boundary makers in almost any social 
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setting and ideological climate. Language-centred empowerment dis- 
courses in relation to Gaelicness and Sorbianness can thus be argued to 
have contributed to a diversification of Gaelic and Sorbian identities 
(cf. above and Glaser, 2006). A strong emphasis on language (rather than 
place and ancestry) and a basic commitment to language normalisation 
allows sympathetic Gaelic or Sorbian language users of non-traditional 
backgrounds to relate and contribute to the Gaelic or Sorbian “cause 
and to modify the ideological substrate of the language, the social and 
ideological profile of its speaker community, and the overall direction of 
the Gaelic or Sorbian movement. All of this is more conducive to “hodge- 
podge' multiculturalism than to mosaic multiculturalism, which envi- 
sages the reproduction of cultural universes and communities as more 
distinctly demarcated blocks (Joppke & Lukes, 1999: 8—11; Delanty, 
2003: 92—-110). 

In any case, the labelling and discussion of present-day experiences 
by means that are derived from ancestral codes can be argued to bring 
these experiences in line with the traditional speaker community's 
mental universe and facilitates the maintenance of certain social bar- 
riers. It increases the likelihood that local permutations of cross- 
culturally available experiences will be perceived as 'distinct' and 
strengthen, rather than erode, local identities. Knowledge and use of 
Gaelic and Sorbian in any form will continue to provide 'Gaelic' 
and 'Sorbian' spaces and identities, be they ethnic, national, regional 
or sub-cultural. In fact, the presence of alternative universes in this 
sense is both a result and prerequisite of minority language maintenance, 
and for the threatened language to survive, participation in those 
discourses must be more rewarding than involvement in majority 
language discourses only. Comparing the adherence of fellow-Gaels to 
English to a drug addict's dependence on his/her substance, the writer 
and journalist Aonghas Pàdraig Caimbeul proposed that 


feumaidh tu creidsinn gu bheil rathad eile ann — rathad nas fhèarr — agus 
feumaidh tu a bhith nas toilichte air an rathad ùr sin na bha thu air an 
t-seann rathad . . . Ma tha [a' Ghàidhlig] idir a' dol a chumail a' dol feumaidh 
sinn creidsinn gu bheil dòchas ann agus gun d' fiach e cumail a' dol. 'S aon 
uair's gu bheil sinn air a' cheum bhunaiteach sin a ghabhail feumaidh sinn 
an uairsin saoghal Gàidhlig a chruthachadh a tha nas ealanta, nas fallaine, 
nas tlachdmhoire, nas spòrsail 's nas fheàrr na tha saoghal na Beurla. Tha 
an dara ceum sin a' crochadh air a' chiad ceum, ach cha dèan a' chiad 
cheum fhèin a chùis na aonar. 
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(you need to believe that there is another road — a better road — and you 
need to be happier on that road than you were on the old one ... If 
[Gaelic] is to keep going at all we have to believe that that there is 
hope and that it is worth keeping going. And once we have taken 
that basic step we must then create a Gaelic world that is more 
elegant, more healthy, more pleasing, more fun and better than the 
world of English. That second step depends on the first step, but the 
first step will not suffice on its own.) (Caimbeul, 2005a) 


In short, cultures need “their” languages as much as languages need 'their' 
cultures, and it is their potential to enhance people's social opportunities, 
intellectual development and spiritual wellbeing that will determine 
their long-term viability. 
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Appendix A Scotland and Ireland from a 
Gaelic perspective 







AE N S 
>< N colmcille 
Tìr Chaluim Chille 


A colmeille 


ÀIRINN s aina 
Tir Cholm Cille 
eine 


Source: Reproduced with kind permission from Colmcille Belfast, Northern Ireland 
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Appendix B Shares of Gaelic speakers in local 
populations (parish-level) in 2001 





Source: Based on GROS (2005) Scotland's Census 2001: Gaelic Report. 
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Appendix C Slavic territories to the west of the 
River Oder in the 10th and 11th centuries 


























Source: Based on Joachim Hermann (ed.) (1985) Die Slawen in Deutschland. Geschichte und 
Kultur der slawishen Stimme westlich von Oder und Neifsie vom 6-12. Jahrhundert. Berlin: 
Akademieverlag. Reproduced with kind permission from Berlin-Brandenburgische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin, Germany). 
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Appendix D Areas with significant numbers of 
Sorbian/Wendish speakers (1999) 


Deutschland 


Lùbbenau 
Lubnjow 


Senftenberg 
Zty Komorow Ù 


Bischofstarda 


Dresden 
O) 


Sorbian Language 
Areas 


O Lower Sorbian 
O Transitional Dialects 


e Upper Sorbian 





Source: Jana Pìétrowa, Hanza Smolina/Rafael Ledzbor (eds) A Little Guide to the Sorbs/Wends in 
Germany (Bautzen/Budys$in, Serbska kulturna informacija pài Dome za serbsku ludowu 
kultura, 1995). Reproduced with kind permission of Iris Brankatschk (Malschwitz, Germany). 
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Appendix E Gaelic-related Questionnaire 
(English version) 


1 PERSONAL EXPERIENCE AND KNOWLEDGE OF GAELIC 
1.1 Places of origin and knowledge of Gaelic 


a) Where do/did your parents and grandparents! come from and which 
of them can/could speak Gaelic? 


comes/came from ... has/had don't 
(Please give islands, Gaelic know 
towns or regions.) (please tick) 


my father's father 
my father's mother. 
my mother's father 
my mother's mother. 
my father ttt CA Ages D Or hieoidh 
my mother v AH AS 


b) Where were you born and brought up? Please give island(s), town(s) 
or region(s). 


c) In which language(s) were you raised ?? 


[ ] in English or mostly English — [ ] (roughly) equally in Gaelic and 
(or Scots/Doric) English (or Scots/Doric) 
[ ] in Gaelic or mostly Gaelic []1Oth€té rs ri rrt ei thd 


1f you have been brought up in a foster family please treat all terms for relatives 
correspondingly. 

“Please tick as appropriate whenever you are provided with spaces and circle or underline 
when you are given words. 
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d) Did your parents want you to become and remain a 





fluent speaker of Gaelic? YES NO 
e) Did you receive any part of your education 

through the medium of Gaelic? YES NO 
f) Have you ever taken any Gaelic classes (school, 

evening class etc.) YES NO 
g) Have you learned any language other than Gaelic and 

English (or Scots) at least to basic conversation level? YES NO 





h) How good is your comprehension of spoken Gaelic? 
[ ]I understand all or most Gaelic speech very well. 
[ ]I understand Gaelic when I am familiar with the subject./ 
I understand a fair amount. 
[ ]I understand only very basic Gaelic. 
[ ]I understand just the odd word or two./I have no Gaelic at all. 


i) How good is your comprehension of written Gaelic? 
[ ]I understand all or most of Gaelic writing. 
[ ]I can get the gist of simple Gaelic texts. 
[ ] I recognise just the odd word or two./I have no Gaelic at all. 
j) How good do you think is your spoken Gaelic? 
]I can speak Gaelic perfectly or very well. 
] I can speak Gaelic fairly fluently but make many mistakes. 
] I can only speak some basic Gaelic. 
] I am able to sing Gaelic songs/recite Gaelic poems. 
]I have a only few words and phrases./I have no Gaelic at all. 


H 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


1.2 Activities and Commitments 


Please write n. a. (not applicable) if you do not engage in the given activity in 
any language (e.g. do not watch TV at all or do not have any children). 


REGULARLY OCCASIONALLY VERY RARELY/ 
NEVER 

I read Gaelic 
newspaper columns. 
I read Gaelic-related 
periodicals (e.g. Tocher, 
Gairm). 
I read Gaelic stories/ 
novels/poetry. 
I listen to Reidio nan 
Gàidheal. 
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I watch Gaelic 

Progaimmes onsEVi 4 «rhe CAD CH DH ea Cm CON ren 
I write letters/other texts 

in-Gaelics.&4 m Oh ee n e HD Ch i hhi caaan m ROH 
Lpraytirn/Gaeligz- ? ett hh CRASH Aha e 
I attend the Gaelic 

churchiseivices M e deb BAA 
I help with the 

organisation of 

theidocal Fèist-” m i uat cr a Ch haAr CH 
Pttavel to other -Fèiseatii, reaper eae iaa CRAIC 
I enjoy listening to 
Gaelic songs/music. 
I sing in Gaelic. 

I play a traditional 
musical STUMENE; ~o AH rhn rhn 
I'swear (curse) in Gaelic: . -s.isnnre aer MH bre cear aean Hen eair 





I am/have been a member of a Gaelic 

organisation/pressure group. eee rere tearca 
I have been to classes/conversation groups to 

improve my Gaelic. eee CC eee eee 
I would like to learn/improve my Gaelic 

Turhei N th ANT UN ES S ei.“ ria 
(Some of) My children attend/attended/will 

attend the Gaelic-medium unit. rere rere ee 
(Some of) My children take/took/will take 

Gaelic as an exam subject. eee ree tea eaa 
I would encourage (other) parents to send their 

children to Gaelic classes. eee rere e trean 


2 VIEWS AND ATTITUDES 


AGREE DISAGREE DON'T KNOW/ 
DON'T CARE 

Gaelic in Scotland 
a) Gaelic is important to the 
Highlands and Islands. eee eee eee ree rere eee arar e aaach 
b) Gaelic is important to the 
whole of Scotland. ea rede e eee reread e eaaa an 
c) Gaelic is as important to 
SeotlandAs5e6ie. 0 gh ahieiaih heanadheainee 
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d) “Gaelic is the most Scottish 

thing we have” (Kenneth 

MacIGinnon)z Sr SAT CEANA CASRSIASHAN, o AIN AAA 
e) The whole of Scotland 

should have bilingual signs. aen eee ree eee eee Cree e eee ee eaaa eaaa an 
f) Gaelic should be an official 

language” in/Scotlands ^*^ 7 chite o dhaaan A Cnead 
g) All children in Scotland 

should be given the 

opportunity to learn some 

Gaelic at school. e rere eee eee h eee A aea e aaan 
h) Gaelic should be a 

compulsory subject in Scotland 

(i.e. all children should take 

Gaelic up to a certain age). nee rere eee eaeh ere eee ee ree aa eaa eaan 
i) Gaelic would probably be safer 

in an independent Scotland. ee eee eee eee ere e eee e eee e eaan 


Gaelic in the Gàidhealtachd * 

j) Gaelic should be used more 

extensively at public events. ue mere ee eee rre eee e eee a ea ae 
k) There should be more Gaelic 

in-localpapers.- M e hrighee SAA Sega head 
]) Everybody who comes to 

settle in the Gàidhealtachd 

should either have or learn 

some Gaelie AC EA heih o dehe aeeaa raaa achain 
m) I would prefer my son(s)/ 

daughter(s) to marry a Gaelic 

speaker (or, in any case, have a 

Gaelic speaker as his/her 

partaeijz v S N eihaie Siara” Seree hernhad 


Perception of Gaelic 
n) I think that Gaelic is a very 
rich and expressive language. ee eee eerie rre eee earra eee aea ae 


“Gaelic speakers would be able to read and use their native language on offical forms and 
documents, in court etc. 

4 am using the term “Gàidhealtachd' for all areas, both island and mainland, in which one 
can still find (communities of) native speakers of Gaelic. 
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o) Gaelic sounds more 
attractive than English. 

p) Gaelic raises the image of 
Scotland. 

q) I do not mind that Gaelic is 
marketed as a tourist attraction. 
r) Gaelic is perfectly able to cope 
with modern developments. 

s) Gaelic is fashionable. 


Learning Gaelic 

t) Gaelic is more difficult to 
learn than French or German. 
u) Learning Gaelic improves 
one's chances of finding 
employment. 

v) Large numbers of adult 
learners are likely to have a 
negative influence on the 
quality of the Gaelic language. 


Revival/Survival/ 
Responsibility 
w) There has been a genuine 
revival/revitalisation of Gaelic. 
x) The present kind of state 
support may delay but will not 
prevent the complete decline of 
Gaelic. 
y) Gaelic would have a better 
chance of surviving if its speakers 
were less accommodating 
towards non-speakers. 
z) The main responsibility 
for ensuring the survival of 
Gaelic 

- lies with politicians 

- lies with parents. 
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< lies with (othei). aissein rti a HD Hear hnn 
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3 VIEWS ON LANGUAGE IN GENERAL AND 
ON BILINGUALISM 


AGREE —DISAGREE 


Certain things cannot be 

translated. e rere eee area ae 
The language we use influences 

the way we think. eee ere eee e eee 
People lose touch with their 

history if they abandon their 

traditional language. eee rere eee e ee 
People lose their cultural 

identity if they lose their 

traditional language. eee rere eee eee 


Children who are brought up 
bilingually. . . 
- benefit linguistically (i.e. 

learn other languages more ane eee e eee e eae 

easily). 
- benefit intellectually (are likely 

to perform better in various 

subjeets);i tU AAA S Ghlac 
- benefit culturally (are more 

open-minded and therefore 

better able to adapt to new 

cultural settings, e.g. when 

going abroad). eee cret e tera e eae 
- are likely to speak neither 

language very well. eee eee earar eae 
- are likely to face a crisis of 

identityE A Gibhe herr 


4 IDENTITY 


DON'T KNOW/ 
DON'T CARE 


4.1 Please indicate with which group(s) you believe to have the most in 
common and/or can most easily identify by allocating the numbers 
1 to 8 to the following suggestions (with 1 representing the group to 
which you feel most closely connected). If you feel equally close to 
several groups you may give them the same number. If your main 
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cultural reference group(s) has(have) not been mentioned please add 
it(them) to the list and rank them accordingly. 


native Highlanders non-indigenous minorities in 
(and Islanders) Britain 
other Celtic nations — ..... Gaelic diaspora (e.g. the 

Gaels of Nova Scotia). n 
Lowland Scots. the people of Orkney and 

Shetland 
English people other indigenous European 

minorities 
Ahu) Seer Ac Hc ee 
a sg BEATH OHN A ANEH ANIL AH I AN. MA 


4.2 Do you think there is such a thing as a 'typical' or 'true' Gael? 


If you do, how would you define it? Please indicate which of the factors 
listed below you believe to be more or less important to a Gaelic identity 
AND/OR give your own definition. 


criterion essential desirable irrelevant 
People who would like to think 
of themselves as Gaels must ... should ... may ... 
.. be born in the 
Gàidhealtachdz'. . —  IRAGAREeS EE CHARGE 
.. be brought up in the 
Gàidhealtachd! (o Co'  cgRAa àithe o rte 
.. have lived and felt at 
home in the Gàidhealtachd 
for most of their life eee rere rere ere e eee eee eean 
.. come from a 
Gaelic-speaking family are eee ere e ah rere ete e aea 
.. understand Gaelic fairly 
Well; Cn. TES GLT AIREASEDS, —— SITGAEHA. RAACH 
.. speak Gaelic fluently and 
frequentlyr., Ag S Gabh eain AIA 
.. speak English with a 
distinct Highland accent cenn eee rear ae rere ete A eean 
.. have mostly Gaelic spea- 
kers among their friends ern are er rere eae rere eed eae a a 
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.. be aware of Scotland's 
Gaelic heritage (history, 


folklore etc.) e eeeee eah trreee anaa 


.. participate in a traditional 
Highland way of life (e.g. 


crofting) eee eee 


.. respect traditional High- 


land values and customs ce eee 


5 PERSONAL DETAILS (non-language related) 


] male [ ] female 


]under 25 [] 25-45 


Gender: 
Age group: 


Work environment: [ ] health/social work 

] hospitality/tourism 

] farming/crofting/fishing 
] publishing/media 

] education 

] industrial 

] craft/art 

] student/apprentice 

] employer 


Position: 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
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[]46-65 []65-* 


[ ] retired 

[ ] other public 
services 

[ ] transport 

[ ] retail/financial 

[ ] unemployed 


[ ] employee 
[ ] self-employed 


I have spent (approX.) ceeeeeeee eee years outside the Gàidhealtachd. 


Appendix F Sorbian-related Questionnaire 
(German version) 


1 Persònliche Berùhrung Mit Dem Sorbischen/Wendischen 
in Kindheit und Jugend und Einschàtzung 
Eigener Kenntnisse 


1.1 Herkunft und Sprachkenntnisse 


a) Woher stammen Ihre Eltern und Grofseltern und wer von ihnen 
sprach/spricht Sorbisch/Wendiscb? 


kommt/kam sprach/ Bin mir 
aus ... spricht nicht 
(Ort oder Sorbisch/ sicher. 


Kreis/Region) Wendisch 
der Vater meines Vaters n rh eae 
die Mutter meines Vaters n e eae 
der Vater meiner Mutter. a e eae 
die Mutter meines Vaters n e eae 
myfather: te Sri n BHAIC TAD 
my mother SAACHEAHAIHE feadhain 


b) Wo wurden Sie selbst geboren und wo verbrachten Sie Ihre Kindheit 
und Jugend? 


c) Welche Sprache(n) wurde(n) zu Ihnen als Kind gesprochen?? 


] Sorbisch/Wendisch oder iiberwiegend Sorbisch/Wendisch 

] Deutsch oder iiberwiegend Deutsch 

] in etwa gleichviel Deutsch und Sorbisch/Wendisch. 

] andete:Sprache((i ilr art hea ia bn Bin 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


1Bitte Zutreffendes unterstreichen oder irgendwie anders hervorheben. 
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d) 
e) 
f) 


j) 


Appendlix F 
Wollten Ihre Eltern, daf$ Sie fIlie8send Sorbisch/ JA NEIN 
Wendisch sprechen lernen? 
Haben Sie jemals Sorbisch-/Wendischunterricht JA NEIN 
erhalten (Schule, Abendschule usw.)? 
Kam wàhrend lhrer schulischen und spàteren JA NEIN 


Ausbildung in irgendeinem Umfang das Sorbische/ 
Wendische als Unterrichtssprache vor (aufser im 
Fach Sorbisch)? 
Haben Sie aufser Deutsch und ggf. JA NEIN 
Sorbisch-Wendisch noch andere Sprachen erworben 
(weitgehend genug, um einfache Unterhaltungen zu 
fùhren)? 
Wie gut verstehen Sie gesprochenes Sorbisch/Wendisch? 
[] Ich verstehe alles oder fast alles. 
[] Ich verstehe es ziemlich gut, vor allem wenn ich mit dem 
Gespràchsgegenstand vertraut bin). 
[] Ich verstehe nur ganz einfache und alltigliche Formulierungen. 
[] Ich verstehe nur einzelne Wòrter./ Ich verstehe iiberhaupt kein 
Sorbisch/Wendisch, 
Wie gut verstehen Sie geschriebenes Sorbisch/Wendisch? 
[]Ich verstehe so gut wie alle wendischen/sorbischen Texte.. 
[]Ich kann normalerweise den generellen Inhalt von Texten ermitteln. 
[] Ich erkenne nur einzelne Wòrter wieder./Ich verstehe iiberhaupt 
kein Sorbisch/Wendisch. 
Wie gut kònnen Sie IThrer Meinung nach Sorbisch/Wendisch sprechen ? 
[] Ich spreche Sorbisch/Wendisch perfekt oder sehr gut. 
[] Ich kann relativ flieBend Sorbisch/Wendisch sprechen, mache aber 
viele Fehler. 
[]Ich kann mich nur sehr einfach und eingeschrànkt auf Sorbisch/ 
Wendisch verstàindigen. 
[] Ich kann sorbische/wendische Lieder singen und/oder Verse 
vortragen. 
[]Ich kenne nur einzelne Wòrter und Wendungen./Ich kann gar nicht 
sorbisch/wendisch sprechen. 


1.2 Aktivitàten 


Bitte setzen Sie ein Kreuz oder ein Hàkchen in die auf Sie am meisten zutref- 
fende Spalte. Schreiben Sie n. Z. (fùr “nicht zutreffend'), wenn Sie der genann- 
ten Aktivitàt ùberhaupt nicht — also auch nicht auf Deutsch — nachgehen 
(z. B. generell nicht fernsehen oder nie einen Gottesdienst besuchen). 
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REGELMASSIG/ 
ZIEMLICH 
HAUFIG —« GELEGENTLICH SELTEN/NIE 





Ich lese sorbische 

Zeitungsartikel 

(z. B. in den Serbske 

Nowiny oder im 

Nowy Gasmik);. '  nrRrrannS Gia ED Bh Gh MH hah GE dah 
Ich lese sorbische 

Artikel iiber das 

Sorbische/ 

Wendische 

(z. B. im Rozhlad, 

Lètopis, Katolski 

Posol oder Nowy 

EAS M TT COREA AA ARAA AIS FHAA te hae MBAN bathe 
Ich lese deutsche 

Artikel iiber das 

Sorbische/ 

Wendische 

(z. B. im Nowy 

Casnik, Lètopis od. 

in deutschen 

Publikationen): cess e Ara e a b aha Che hh ee 
Ich lese sorbische/ 

wendische 

Gedichte oder 

Prosar ' o AAA MID ain FHOLEUDUICHEAACE AH GAEADH 
Ich hòre 

sorbischsprachige 

Rundfunk- 

Sseridungefz. ^^ trsifetrshieised fh ea charach Rubha 
Ich sehe die 

sorbischsprachige 

ORB-Sendung 

“LUZIGAHH. S. * AR eh m AI e CUIRES DIADH, 
Ich schreibe Briefe 

und/oder andere 

TEXIE AU Sorbischasr Aaa eH D Ha Hee AAA d 
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REGELMASSIG/ 
ZIEMLICH 
HAUFIG — GELEGENTLICH SELTEN/NIE 





Ich bete auf 

Sorbisch/ 

Wendisch& 234 4hcheanh ah an chch ble dh bale mue lun 
Ich besuche den 

wendischen 

Gottesdienst> — | àr afrir N4, DH IEHUAIREAAAD IA MAIn tmh 
Ich besuche 

sorbische/ 

wendische Feste. ue a hae 
Ich helfe bei der 

Organisation 

wendischer/ 

Sorbischer Festes. rinu hen m Hae BHUAIDH 
Ich besitze eine 

sorbische/ 

Wwendisch€ Irachts 21S rare ri CUI haaineihdh Stha 
Jch hòre gern 

sorbische/ 

wendische Lieder 

UAAMEisSen. tA D a a eai ARH Ane Boa 
Ich singe auf 

Sorbisch/ 

Wendisch: 53 SA45 yS NE5vS Med DHU ThA ACH S AHL -uhG hedh Budh ah 
Ich spiele ein 

traditionelles 

sorbisches/ 

wendisches 

Musikinstrùmente òs «iir D An Ae CA Bh 
Ich singe in einem 

Chor, der (auch) 

sorbische Lieder 

im RepertoireHhat.. rris seire hh e i hh Biia 
lch fluche auf 

Sorbisch/ 

Werndisch:. o A CHA SI AIA D cn. Gr dh Fh 
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JA NEIN 





Ich bin Mitglied einer sorbischen/ 

wendischen Vereinigung 

(gewesen). 
Ich habe als Erwachsene/r 

irgendeine Form von 

Sorbischunterricht besucht, um 

Sorbisch zu lernen bzw. meine 

Sprachkenntnisse zu erweitern. e 
Ich habe eine (mehrere) 

Lehrveranstaltung(en) zu 

anderen Aspekten sorbischer 

Kultur (Bràuche, Traditionen, 

Geschichte u. dgl.) besucht. e 
Ich mòchte meine Sorbisch-/ 

Wendischkennnisse (weiter) 

verbessern. 
Ich habe mindestens ein Kind, das 

am Sorbisch-/ 

Wendischunterricht teilnimmt. 
lch habe mindestens ein Kind, das 

im Fach Sorbisch Prùfungen 

ab(ge)legt (hat). 
Ich wùuùrde (andere) Eltern dazu 

ermutigen, ihre Kinder am 

Sorbischunterricht teilnehmen 

Zu lassen. 


2 Ansichen und Einstellungen 


Welche Meinung haben Sie zu den folgenden Aussagen? Bitte setzen Sie 
cm Kreuz oder Hiàkchen in die zutreffende Spalte: unter JA wenn Sie der 
Aussage eher zustimmen wùrden, unter NEIN wenn Sie sie eher ab- 
lehnen wiirden und unter UNENTSCHIEDEN wenn Sic sich einfach 
nicht entscheiden kònnen oder Ihnen der jeweilige Aspekt vòllig gleich- 
gùltig ist. Falls Sie ihre Entscheidung begrunden wollen oder anderwei- 
tige Gedanken zu den hier berùhrten Themen haben, vermerken Sie 
diese bitte irgendwo am Rand oder auch auf einem Extrablatt. 
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Sorbisch/Wendisch in der Lausitz 


JA 


NEIN 
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UNENT- 
SCHIEDEN 





b) 


o) 


d) 


Die sorbische/ 
wendische Sprache 
tràgt wesentlich zu 
dem besonderen 
kulturellen Profil 
unserer Region bei. 
Das Sorbische/ 
Wendische ist eine 
Bereicherung fùr 
ganz Deutsch-land 
und soll deshalb in 
hòherem Mafse vom 
Bund gefòrdert 
werden. 

Sàmtliche Orts- und 
anderen 6ffentlichen 
Informationsschilder 
im traditionellen 
sorbischen 
Siedlungsgebiet 
sollten zweisprachig 
sein. 

Es sollte mehr 
Sorbisch/Wendisch 
bei 6ffentlichen 
Veranstaltungen (z. 
B. Heimatfesten) zu 
hòren sein. 
Sorbisch/Wendisch 
sollte in vollem 
Umfang den Status 
einer offiziellen 
Sprache haben.? 


*Sorbisch /Wendisch kònnte somit gleichberechtigt mit Deutsch im schriftlichen und 
miindlichen Verkehr mit allen staatlichen Behòden, vor Gericht usw. verwendet werden 


und offizielle Bekanntmachungen wiùrden in beiden Fragen verfùgbar sein. 
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UNENT- 
JA NEIN SCHIEDEN 
f) Alle Kinder im 
angestammten 
sorbischen 
Siedungsgebiet sollen 


die Mòglichkeit 

haben, in der Schule 

Sorbisch/Wendisch 

zu lernen. ee 
g) Die Teilnahme am 

Sorbisch-/ 

Wendischunterricht 

sollte in unserer 

Region bis zu einem 

bestimmten Alter 

obligatorisch sein. e eee 


Sprachwahrnehmung und Sprachbeurteilung 


h) Sorbisch/Wendisch ist eine 

schòne und reiche Sprache. 
i) Sorbisch/Wendisch klingt 

angenehmer als Deutsch. 
j) Ich bin damit einverstanden, daf$ 

die sorbische/wendische Sprache 

und Kultur als 

Touristenattraktionen vermarktet 

Wwerdeny s e S bhe Naeh a 
k) Sorbisch/Wendisch ist eine 

Sprache, die ohne weiteres den 

Anforderungen des modernen 

Alltags gerecht wird. e 
I) Ich freue mich oder wurde mir 

wùuùnschen, daf£ mein Sohn/ 

Tochter/Kinder sorbisch-/ 

wendischsprachige 

Lebenspartner hat/hàtte/haben/ 

hàtten. 
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m) Ich freue mich oder wiuirde mir 
wùunschen, daf$ ggf. meine 
Enkelkinder zweisprachig 
aufwachsen. 


Spracherwerb 


n) Sorbisch/Wendisch ist schwerer zu 

erlernen als Englisch oder 

Franzòsisch. 
o) Sorbisch/Wendischkenntnisse sind 

in unserer Region bei der 

Bewerbung um einen Arbeitsplatz 

gelegentlich von Vorteil. LL 
p) Sorbisch-/Wendischkennnisse 

werden auf dem Arbeitsmarkt der 

Zukunft (noch viel) stàrker gefragt 

SEIRE A AREA AS 
q) Die Tatsache, daf$ Sorbisch/ 

Wendisch heute kaum noch in der 

Familie erworben wird, wirkt sich 

negativ auf die Qualitàt der Sprache 

aus A READ àa 


Spracherhaltung bzw. -wiederbelebung 


r) Alles in allem haben sich die 

Ùberlebenschancen des Sorbischen/ 

Wendischen seit der Wende eher 

verbessert. 
s) Das jetzige Ma$f$ an offizieller 

Unterstùtzung fur das Sorbische/ 

Wendische wird dessen vòlligen 

Rùuckgang vielleicht verzO6gern, kann 

ihn aber letztlich nicht verhindern. 
t) Sorbisch/Wendisch hàtte bessere 

Ùberlebenschancen, wenn seine 

Sprecher nicht so viel Rùcksicht auf 

Nichtsprachkundige nehmen wiirden. s 
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u) Die Hauptverantwortung fùr die 
Erhaltung des Sorbischen/ 
Wendischen 
- liegt bei den politischen 
Entscheidungstrigern. e ee 
-liegt bei den Eltern. ee 
- liegt bei jedem, der selbst (noch) 
Sorbisch/Wendisch sprechen kann. ui 


3 Allgemeine Ansichten zu Sprache und Mehrsprachigkeit 


KEINE 
JA NEIN MEINUNG 





Bestimmte Sachen kònnen nicht 

iibersetzt werden. eee 
Unsere Sprache beeinfIufst unser 

Denken. ee 
Ein Volk verliert den Zugang zu 

seiner Geschichte, wenn es seine 

traditionelle Sprache verliert. n eee 
Em Volk verliert seine Identitàt, 

wenn es seine traditionelle 

Sprache verliert. e eee 
Zweisprachig aufwachsende 

Kinder haben in der Regel 

Vorteile gegenuber ihren 

einsprachigen Altersgenossen: 
- in sprachlicher Hinsicht (Erwerb 

weiterer Sprachen fàllt leichter). s e eaa 
- in intellektueller Hinsicht 

(bessere Leistungen in mehreren 

Facheimh A e SEA ahn 
- in kultureller Hinsicht (tolerieren 

kulturelle Unterschiede leichter, 

passen sich leichter an 

ungewohnte kulturelle 

Umgebungen an usw.) ec ae 
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KEINE 
JA NEIN MEINUNG 





Frùhe Zweisprachigkeit birgt das 

Risiko, da$f letztlich keine 

Sprache perfekt beherrscht wird. ul e ec ae 
Zweisprachigkeit kann zu 

Identitàtskrisen fùhren. eee 


4 Identitat 


4.1 Mit welchen Gruppen glauben Sie sich am leichtesten identifizieren 
zu kònnen? Bitte geben Sic Ihre relative emotionale Nàhe zu den genann- 
ten Gruppen an, indem sie ihnen die Zahlen '1' bis “10' zuordnen, wobei 
V' fùr die gr6bte und “10' fùr die geringste Nàhe stehen soll. Wenn Sie sich 
mehreren Gruppen gleichermafsen eng verbunden fùhlen, verwenden Sie 
bitte dieselbe Ziffer, und wenn es von mir nicht genannte Bezugsgruppen 
gibt, die fùr ihr kulturelles Selbstverstindnis eine wichtige Rolle spielen, 
fùgen sie diese bitte (samt Rangangabe) hinzu. 


Niedersorben/Wenden ... andere einheimische 
Sprachmmnderheiten in 
Deutschland 

Obersorben (katholisch) ... zugewanderte Minderheiten 
(“Auslaànder') in Deutschland 

Obersorben (evangelisch) ... andere kleine V6lker in Europa 
ohne eigenen Staat 

Deutsche der ehem. DDR ... angrenzende slawische Vòlker 
(Polen und Tschechen) 

Deutsche der ehem. BRD ...  Ubrige slawische Vòlker (Slawen 


aufser Polen und Tschechen) 
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4.2 Was verstehen Sie unter Wenden- bzw. Sorbentum? Was gehòrt lhrer 
Meinung nach zu einem “echten” Wenden/Sorben bzw. zu einer “echten” 
Wendin/Sorbin? Bitte kreuzen Sie an, was Ihrer Ansicht nach zutrifft, 
und/oder geben Sie Ihre eigene Definition. 


WESENT- RELATIV UN- 
LICH WICHTIG WICHTIG 





Ein/e “echte/r” Sorbe/ 

Sorbin bzw. Wende/ 

Wendin ist jemand, der 

in der Lausitz 

S&Eboreniist AUAA A Cidhe, eoh 
in der Lausitz 

aufgewachsen ist. rr eee 
den gròfen Teil seines/ 

ihres Arbeitslebens in 

der Lausitz verbracht 

hat und sich dort zu 

Hausefùhltr A GUARENABIAD chcheach 
aus einer 

sorbischsprachigen 

Familie stammt e raa ae 
selbst relativ viel 

Sorbisch /Wendisch 

verstehitr t-o reih o AIDAIDHAIDA OIA DEAA 
recht hàufig und 

flieBend Sorbisch/ 

Wendisch-spricht. irt Gae AH 
mit dem wendischen 

Erbe der Lausitz 

vertraut ist 

(Geschichte, 

Traditionen, Bràuche 

BEAG TN CABAIR TRIR 
selbst sorbische/ 

wendische Bràuche 

praktizierty tr SSAERE A GhEEAASADH A e SA Dhd 
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WESENT- 


LICH 


Appendlx F 
RELATIV UN- 
WICHTIG WICHTIG 





traditionelle sorbische/ 
wendische Werte und 
Traditionen achtet 
und danach lebt 


ZUSATZLICHE PERSONLICHE ANGABEN 


Geschlecht: [] mànnlich [] weiblich 
Altersgruppe: []unter 25 []25-45 []46-65 []65- 
Arbeitsumfeld: [ ] Industrie [] Landwirtschaft 
[] Handel/Finanzwesen [ ] Verwaltung/ 
Buchhaltung 
[] Transport/ [] kinstlerisch/ 
Kommunkation wissenschaftlich 
[] Gesundheits- und [ ] Bildungsbereich 
Sozialbereich 
[] andere òffentliche [ ] Tourismus 
Bereiche 


[] arbeitslos 


Position: ] Student(in)/Azubi 


[ 
[] Geschàftsfuùhrer 


IchHab€Car. sne ha Ae 


[ ] pensioniert 

(im Ruhestand) 
[] Angestellte(r) 
[] freiberuflich 


auferhalb der Lausitz verbracht. 
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255ff., 266f., 299, 302, 303 n.3f and 6 
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122, 130, 148, 158, 194, 211, 272f., 279, 
303 n.7; (Sorbian education in) 172, 278, 
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local identities, regional identities) 6, 
8ff., 37; (Gaelic) 83, 95, 141, 263, 269, 271; 
(Sorbian) 121, 129, 236, 281; (Europe) 26, 
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n.9, 187, 196, 208, 220, 222, 227, 234, 251, 
255, 269, 301f., 302f. n.2, 303 n.5 

global use of English 53 
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globalisation xi, xii, 1, 3, 4, 23, 24, 25, 29, 52, 
56f., 198, 200, 203, 214, 276, 304 

group markers — see boundary markers 


habitus 17, 22, 196, 244, 290 

heartlandism — see heartlands 

heartlands 3, 8, 299, 302, 304; (Gaelic — see 
also Gàidhealtachd) 69, 71, 77, 85, 139f., 
146, 197, 206f., 219, 239f., 255, 259f., 
261ff., 270; (Sorbian) 102, 114, 118, 157, 
238, 275, 277, 281; (heartlandism) 254, 
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Highland line (Highland/Lowland 
dichotomy) 79, 80, 94, 130, 248, 254f 

hospitality (Gaelic) 270; (Sorbian/Slavic) 
125, 210 

human rights 26f 

humour 306; (Gaelic) 152, 186f., 270 

hybridisation/hybridity/multiplicity xiii, 
4f., 15, 24, 34, 51, 183, 242, 245, 304f., 
307£f.; (Gaelic) 165, 167, 179, 187, 224f.; 
(Sorbian) 212, 274f 
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Gàidhealtachd) 71, 184, 303 n.6); (to 
Lusatia) 111, 122, 194; (Umsiedler) 109; 
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(Upper Sorbs to Lower Lusatia) 290 

imperialism (cultural) 25, 94, 178, 185; 
(linguistic) 145 

Industrial Revolution 19, 162, 201, 205f 

Inverness 8, 90, 148, 186, 252, 259, 264 

Iomairt Cholm Cille 92f 

Iomairt Cholm Cille/Columba Initiative 92 

Irish 61ff., 66f., 78f., 92f., 96, 129, 145, 163, 
229, 240, 258, 297f., 302; (in Northern 
Ireland) 57, 256 

Irish immigrants (to Scotland) 66, 251 

Irish/Erse as a label for Gaelic 65, 80, 252 

Irish-Gaelic contact/cooperation (see also 
Iomairt Cholm Cille) 81f., 93, 129, 234, 
251,252 


Kantorki — see also p$eza, choirs) 211 

kinship (see also ancestral link/descent, 
blood link/consanguinity) 13, 17, 19, 20, 
300; (Gaelic) 80, 83, 94, 145f., 162, 184, 
187; (Sorbian) 126, 178 


Land League 90f., 94 

Land Reform (Scotland) Act (2003) 91 

language acquisition (see also learner[s], 
education) 5, 40, 44, 49; (Gaelic) 267, 154, 
158, 162, 167f.; (Sorbian) 117, 198, 158, 
288, 293, 

language death/Iloss 51, 56; (Gaelic) 147; 
(Sorbian) 216 

language learners 8f., 46, 153, 245, 247, 297, 
299, 300, 304; (Gaelic) 158, 71, 77, 135, 
137, 141, 144, 147f., 169ff., 180, 197, 204, 
227, 245, 154, 256, 259ff., 267, 300, 303, 
306; (Sorbian) 138, 176, 215, 285, 291; 
(Irish) 286 

language rights 153, 231, 301 

Latin 61, 63, 93, 96, 121, 157, 162, 165 

learners — see language learners 

Leipzig 9, 112, 123, 124, 131 n.4 

Lewis, Isle of 8, 68, 90, 91, 93, 134, 143, 145, 
146, 150, 158, 170, 186, 197, 201, 208, 219, 
239, 252, 260, 261, 267, 269, 303 n.4 

linguacentrism (language-centred models 
of nationhood/culture/identity) 5, 23, 
36, 95, 265, 300, 309 

linguicism 231 

linguistic determinism — see linguistic 
relativity/relativism 

linguistic relativity/relativism 4, 41ff., 46, 
51, 54, 59, 305; (Gaelic) 134; (Sorbian) 139 

local identities/roots/belonging 3; (Gaelic) 
191, 248f., 267, 270, 283, 300, 302, 309; 
(Sorbian) 238, 283f., 294 





Lordship of the Isles 62, 80, 82 

Lowland perspectives on Gaels/Gàidhealtachd 
79f., 82, 89, 94, 164, 206, 208, 249, 252, 254, 
302 n.2, 305 


Machair (TV series) 152, 160, 240 

Manx 61, 92, 96 n.6) 

materialism 3, 34, 161, 198, 212 

media (see also radio, television/TV) 1, 8f., 
23f., 25f., 41, 183, 217, 238f., 243, 297; 
(Gaelic) 63, 77, 95, 161, 168, 171, 188ff., 
192, 240f., 254, 259, 262f.; (Sorbian) 138, 
150, 173f., 176, 194, 209, 213f., 241f., 273, 
281, 296 

migration/(im)migrants (see also 
in-migration, out-migration) 2, 3, 24, 34, 
49, 64, 140, 303 n.8) 

Mòd (see also choirs, song/singing) 221, 235 

modernity/modernisation xi, xiii, 6, 16, 20, 
23, 34, 68, 85, 94f., 166ff., 177, 185, 193, 
196, 205, 224, 304 

Mull, Isle of 8, 140 

multiple identities — see hybridisation/ 
hybridity/multiplicity 

music/musicians 183; (Gaelic) 62, 67, 90, 93, 
140f., 185f., 187f., 191, 194, 208, 217, 219, 
221ff., 235, 250, 257, 270, 299, 303 n.2); 
(Celtic) 90, 95; (Irish) 93; (Sorbian) 127, 
180 n.4, 217, 225f., 234, 236, 243, 246 n.5) 


nation (see also nationhood, nation state) 
23f., 27, 30, 37, 129, 301; (Gaelic) 97, 130, 
298, 202, 253, 301; (Scottish) 80f., 87, 96 
n.8, 140, 249f.; (Sorbian) 16, 18ff., 23, 110, 
127f., 130f. n.4, 273, 279 

nation state (see also nation, nationhood) 1f., 
18, 19ff., 26, 28ff., 36, 182; (German) 104, 
271 

nationalism 4f., 17ff., 36, 119, 216, 231; 
(linguistic) 4, 59, 126, 134; 
(Austro-German) 122; (Sorbian) 123, 
126f., 129, 134 ; (Highland/Gaelic) 130; 
(Scottish) 248 

nationhood (see also nation, nation state) xii, 
13, 17ff., 23, 37, 53, 133, 244, 304; (Gaelic) 
301; (Scottish) 67, 79; (Marxist theory of) 
110; (Sorbian) 121, 127, 273, 278, 305 

native speakers 8, 52, 178, 231, 300f., 306ff.; 
(of Gaelic) 2, 72, 77, 135, 137, 148, 160f., 
168, 170, 171, 197, 204, 249, 254ff., 258ff., 
263, 265, 271, 279; (of Sorbian) 2, 117, 
118, 122, 128, 134, 138, 139, 159, 160ff., 
163, 176f., 179, 215, 284f., 288, 293, 297 

nativisation 224, 230, 244, 245 
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Nazi period/Third Reich 105ff., 120, 275 
nicknames/patronyms 145f., 228 
nouveaux Gaels 258ff. 

Nova Scotia 93, 147, 254 


Osterreiten 238, 282 


pan-Celticism/pan-Gaelicism 91f., 129, 190 

pan-Slavism 104, 107, 109, 126, 131 n.4) 

parochialism 2, 183, 302, 305; (Gaelic) 68, 
164; (Sorbian) 128, 229, 286 

patrimony — see blood link/consanguinity 

patriotism 4, 24, 27, 303; (Sorbian) 100, 114, 
128, 128f., 154f., 157, 236, 273, 287, 291f., 
294 

peasants/peasantry (see also rural 
associations) 20; (Gaelic) 65, 80, 86, 91; 
(Sorbian) 101, 104, 125, 127, 193, 210, 211 

Pictish/Picts 78f., 96 n.8) 

place names (Gaelic) 61, 92, 134, 141ff., 
147f., 150; (Irish) 145; (Sorbian) 106, 
149f., 283 

place, as an aspect of identity (see also 
ancestral lands, geographic link[s], 
heartland[s], Gàidhealtachd, Lusatia) 143, 
146f., 184f., 199, 234, 250, 309 

poetry/poem(s)/verse/bàrdachd (see also 
song/singing) 178, 305; (Gaelic) 62, 67, 
80, 81ff., 86ff., 130, 141ff., 145, 151, 162, 
183, 185, 191, 204, 207ff., 227f., 235, 243, 
257, 270; (Sorbian) 127f., 152, 194, 217, 
220, 225, 227, 280; (in 
translation/bilingual) 227, 232f., 264 

Poland 107, 275f. 

Polish 46, 59 n 3, 98, 100, 129, 175f., 277 

Ponaschemu 285ff. 

Protestant(ism) (see also Calvinism, 
churches) (Gaelic) 64, 69, 83, 84, 196; 
(Sorbian) 100, 105f., 112, 118, 123 - 
Protestant students, 195, 277, 288 

psalms (Gaelic) 158, 220f., 225 

p3eza — see also song/singing 194, 211 

purism/purity (see also essentialism) 5, 45, 
47, 49, 88, 197f., 245, 305, 397f.; (Gaelic) 
161, 223; (Sorbian) 174, 176, 238 


racism/xenophobia (see also ethnicism) 120, 
194, 147, 299 

radio (see also media) xiii, 7, 244; (Gaelic) 
75f., 166, 189f., 196f., 263, 270; (Sorbian) 
116, 173ff., 207, 241, 278 

Reformation 65 

regional culture(s)/heritage(s)/ 
tradition(s)/way(s) of life 56, 130, 182, 





247; (Gaelic) 91, 265; (Sorbian) 194, 210f., 
216, 237 

regional identity/-ies 1, 20, 300, 308; 
(Gaelic) 265; (Sorbian) 273, 283 

religion (see also church[es], Calvinism, 
Catholicism, Protestantism) 13f., 23f., 38, 
156, 308; (Gaelic) 37, 69, 95, 199, 245, 297, 
299; (Sorbian) 105, 126f., 132, 193, 195 

Revolution of 1848/49 104 

Romantic period/Romanticism 2, 20, 37f., 
79, 85f., 94, 124, 126, 205, 305 

Runrig (rock band) 185, 191, 208, 224 

rural associations (see also peasants/peasantry) 
186, 305; (Gaelic — see also crofting) 65, 75, 
187, 199, 256; (Sorbian) 180 n.4, 194, 210f., 
214, 236f., 280, 284f., 291 


Sabbath/Sabbatarianism 208, 270 

Sapir-Whorf hypothesis — see linguistic 
relativity/relativism 

Schleife 8, 99, 117, 211, 292 

Scottishness/Scottish identity 16, 248, 258, 
283, 301 

SED 107ff., 131 n.3, 195, 287 

shinty (camanachd) 186, 192f 

Siedlungsgebiete, sorbische (Sorbian settlement 
areas) 16, 102, 115ff., 131 n.1, 177, 211, 
281, 281 

Skye, Isle of 3, 71, 73, 76, 90f., 155, 160, 170, 
198, 230, 234, 248, 255, 260, 262, 267, 271, 
298, 299 

Slavic language area, former extent of 2, 97, 
121f., 131 n.4 

socialism 3, 108ff., 131 n.3, 198, 200 

sociolects 5, 62, 284 

song/singing (see also music) 20, 32, 178, 
297, 305f.; (Gaelic — see also cèilidh, Mòd, 
poetry, psalms, Runrig) 67, 80, 87, 89, 
96, 130, 134, 143f., 147, 160, 162, 243 n.5, 
190f., 221ff., 227, 240; (Sorbian — see also 
p3eza, Kantorki) 105, 127, 194, 211f., 225f., 
232, 234, 238 

Sorbian as a community language 3, 5, 137, 
194, 241, 300f., 309 

Sorbian National Renaissance 124ff., 225, 
301 

Sorbian outside (Catholic) heartland/in 
urban contexts 8, 114, 121f., 139, 209, 
275, 283f., 306 

Sorbian/Wendish church services (see also 
churches) 195f., 209, 214f., 292 

Sorbian-medium education 7, 108, 112f., 
117f., 124, 139, 159, 176, 217, 273, 276, 
285, 293ff., 302 
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Sorbianness (see also essentialism, purism/ 
purity, relativism ) 11, 17, 242; 
(personal) 247, 300, 302, 307, 309; 
(cultural) 217, 306 

Spreewald 129, 234, 278, 287 

Spring of the People (1948) — see Revolution 
of 1848/49 

standardisation of language 21, 36, 52, 54, 
230, 286; (Gaelic) 62f., 168; (Sorbian) 
98ff., 129 

status development/legislation/planning 8, 
10, 52; (Gaelic) 89, 140, 153f., 203, 253; 
(Sorbian) 101, 104, 108, 110, 115f. 

stories/story telling 305; (Gaelic — see also 
cèilidh) 67, 160, 187ff., 208, 218ff., 233, 
243; (Sorbian — see also p3eza) 194 


television/TV (see also media) xiii, 7, 239; 
(Gaelic) 72, 75f., 93, 142, 160, 166, 168f., 
188ff., 193f., 197f., 239, 243f., 250, 252, 
254, 259, 270; (Sorbian) 160, 175, 213, 244 

territoriality principle 18, 20, 28 





Tiree, Isle of 8, 76, 90, 198, 218, 269 

translation 39ff., 233, 305; (from Gaelic) 134, 
151f., 208, 227f., 264; (into Gaelic) 63, 84; 
(into Sorbian) 112, 127, 171f 


Uist (South) 66, 90, 152, 198, 218 

urban Gàidhealtachd/urban Highland 
communities 66f., 167, 221, 250f., 257f., 
262, 306 


vernaculars — see dialects 
visual art 234f., 236f 
Volk — see nation (Sorbian) 


Wales xi, 89 

wedding (Sorbian/Wendish) 221f., 238, 289 

Welsh xi, 73, 79, 89, 96f n.s 6 and 8, 135, 168, 
179, 212, 229, 256 

Wendishness/Wendish identity (see also 
Ponaschemu) 11 n.1, 195, 209, 236, 278, 
281, 286 

WITAJ 118, 132 n.7, 159f., 295f 


